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MEETING A SKY-LARK IN AU- 
TUMN. 


BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 








Once singer of the skies and mate of mornirg! 
Are you the one I met 

Out of the dew of daisies, without warning? 
Do you forget? 


You are the one. The world bas not another. 
O, melody and wings 
Born of the blossoms! Time nor death can 
smother 
A soul that sings. 


Ob! how you voyaged the deeps of air, and lifted 
The heart out of my breast! 

Where is the joy you sang, the light you rifted, 
And—all the rest? 


Ah me! I know. The lonesome leaves are 
shredded 
Into the frost. And yet 


You are—oh ! wraith of music gray and dreaded— 
The one I met. 


The buds were, after all, but things that wither ; 
The lambs, from Paradise, 
That whitened all the hills, have gone back 
thither 
Through sacrifice. 


Ab, mourner of the meadows low and lonely ! 
The empty days are long. 
I wonder if the morning stars sang only 
A funeral song! 
QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND 
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CHAMISSO’S ECHO SONG. 
BY GEORGE MEASON WHIOHER. 


At Rosehedge, by the Linden’s fountain clear, 
My songs have often set the vale a-ringing. 
They hoped i’feith the echo’s voice to hear : 
Say, Echo, hast thou trembled at my singing? 
Foreboding guessed to whom my words be- 
long?— 
Long, long. 


Then thou hast guessed my songs were meant 
for thee? 
And thou hast shared my sorrow and my 
pleasure? 
At times when | have wept despairingly 
Thou, too, hast sighed, despaired, and wept 
in measure? 
Anon hast hoped, when hope my grief did 
soften?— 
Often, often, 


Thou knowest, then, the weary, nameless long- 
ing; 
The conflict in the agitated heart? 
The jubilee of joy ; the salt tears’ thronging ; 
The body-nourished pain ; desires that smart ; 
Tbe honey-aew of hope. despair’s black gall? 
All, ali, 


Well, then, to build for thee a home I'm going. 
Be true, as Lam always; think of me. 
I go, my trust on yonder stars bestowing, 
That o’er true love the three bright guardians 
be. 
Aud wilt thou also trust them while we sever? 
Ever, ever. 


So fare-thee-well, thou soul of all my rhyming! 
For no long time musi thou in silence dwell ; 
My voice shall soon again awake thy chiming ! 
Tnen loudly each to other we will tell 
What, if unsaid, 1’d hear the while of thee— 
I love thee, I love thee. 
St. PAuL, NapRasxa. 
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“FOR THE TIME BEING.” 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





“For the time being !”” 
How long is that? A space as brief 
As takes the whirling Autumn leaf 
To reach the sward, the April flake 
To change to dew, the wave to break 
Now shoreward fleeing? 


“For the time being!” 
How long is that? As long, perchance, 
As while a merry thought doth glance 
Across the deep of well-loved eyes? 
As long as term of tears and sighs, 
The full heart freeing? 


‘For the time being!” 
How long is that? I wait to hear. 
A breathing space, a day, a year? 
Till this life’s silent bound be won, 
And other unknown life begun 
Past sound, past secing? 


‘For the time being !” 
It is forever, as I think, 
A ceaseless addivg link to link, 
A series, as of waves at sea ; 
For, tell me, when shall time not be, 
In Fate's decreeing? 


“For the time being !” 
(It is thy word.) Thou dost not know 
Such promise will not let thee go: 
Since time shall never cease to be, 
I aszk but this—that thou’lt love me 
** For the time being !” 
GEneEva,O. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


BY ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, 








D.D. 


Tus coliege has completed its first ten 
years, and there will be public interest in 
hearing something of the work with which 
the new year opens. The college is full to 
its utmost limit, and beyond the bouuds of 
convenience. There are now 512 students, 
more than sixty of whom are rooming out- 
side of the college buildings. Seventy-four 
persons are engaged as professors and in- 
structors, and in other official positions. 
The students are from all parts of the 
land, and some from other lands. They 
are divided as follows: Students who are 
graduates of this or other colleges, 9; stu- 
dents in the fifth year, 10; seniors, 63; 
juniors, 65; sophomores, 85; freshmen, 
128; special students, not candidates for a 
degree, 92; teacher studente, not candi- 
dates for a degree, 60; whole number, 512. 

The general division of studies shows 
the breadth of the teaching in the college 
and the liberal provision made for ad- 
vanced students. We give a concise state- 
ment of the studies which are at the pres- 
ent time pursued. This is of value as in- 
dicating not only the regular departments 
of the college, but also as showing a little 
of the method in which the freedom in 
election is used by the scholars: 776 are 
studying foreign lavgugages; there are 
five courses in Greek; four in Latin; six in 
German; six in French; one in Germanic 
Pailosopby, with lectures in the modern 
German; one in Anglo-Saxon; two in 
Italian; one in Hebrew, with thirteen stu- 
dents; one in the Greek Testament, with 
twenty-five students. Each course extends 
through the year, and has not less than 
three exercises in a week. This is true of 
the courses mentioned below, also. It will 
be seen, therefore, that there are five years 
of Greek, fuur years of Latin; and so 
through the list. 

Two hundred and fifty are studying 
tory. ' 








There are five courses, with one course 
in political economy, and one in_ political 
and social science. In philosophy, logic, 
and ethics, four courses are given, with 
more than three hundred students. Seven- 
ty-five students are in the School of Art, 
with one course in the History of Art, hav- 
ing fifteen students. One hundred and 
sixty are in the School of Music, with one 
course in the history and theory of music, 
having ten students. 

In the departments of English language 
and English literature are 600 students; 
and there are 175 students of elocution. 

In mathematics there are four courses in 
pure mathematics, one in mathematical as- 
tronomy, one in advanced physics. Of the 
students there are 225 in pure mathematics, 
four in mathematical physics, three in 
mathematical astronomy. 

In chemistry there are four courses and 
158 students; in botany, three courses and 
101 students; in biology, two courses and 
thirty-four students; in physics, two 
courses and eighty students; in astronomy 
and geology, one course and twenty stu- 
dents; total, 393 students. 

To this list should be added the critical 
and thorough study of the Bible; which 
extends through the entire college course. 

A hasty examination of this statement 
will make it clear that a large amount of 
serious work is done at Wellesley. The 


quantity of advanced study which is | 


actually and vigorously pursued at this 
time is beyond that now to be found in 
other colleges for young women, and 
equal, at least, to that which is promised 
in other places. The college is thoroughly 
in earnest. 
instructors can anywhere be found, no 
more sincere students. The results prove 
the spirit andthe method. The fame of 
the college is widely extended and extend- 
ing on both sides of the sea. The gradu- 
ates of the college are eagerly sought for 
as teachers in seminaries of a high grade. 
Since the last college year cl»sed more 
than one hundred aud fifty who have been 
students in the college have been appointed 
to good positions as teachers. The young 
college is steadily increasing in strength, 
and is alive to all which is best in educa- 
tion. With its ample and pleasant grounds, 
its beautiful lake, its attractive buildings, 
its accomplished faculty, its diligent schol- 
ars, its large and devoted body of alumne, 
the college is sure to do its noble work 
gencrously and admirably, and to reward 
the faith and liberality of the far-sighted 
man who was its founder. His name is 
not written on the college or engraved on 
its seal. His portrait is not upon the walls, 
among the costly paintings which are 
a witness to its taste. His bust does not 
stund among the marbles which adorn the 
house which he butit. But bis character 
and his work remain, to fulfill the purpose 
which was first in his thought and dearest 
to his heart. 

The walls of another cottage are rising 
upon the college grounds. lt should be 
followed by others. Those who believe in 
the education of young women may sce in 
this institution a most efficient method of 
accomplishing this large design, which 
needs the gifts of more men and women 
that more young lives may receive this 
bountiful Christian training. The first 
decade has been a noble period, to be sur- 
passed by the abundant years which are to 
come. 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


No more devoted body of | 








BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, LL.D. 





Tne great increase of interest in the 
study of those subjects which relate to the 
public welfare is a sign of the times, The 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, though mainly concerned with 
physical investigations, has a vigorous sec- 
tion devoted to social economy, and many 
of its discussions take on a distinctly 
philanthropic character. The American 
Social Science Association is pushing its 
work with a steady purpose, and its meet- 
inga at Saratoga, though less numerously 
attended than those of the physical investi- 
gators, are full of stimulating suggestions 
to those who participate in them, while its 
journal, containing the papers read at its 
annual meetings, is one of the most valu- 
able publications of the year, Recently, a 
society has been organized at Boston, en- 
titled ** The American Institute of Civics,” 
whose object is ‘‘to present, for the care- 
ful and patient consideration of those 
brought under its influences, all essential 
facts relating to questions of vital public 
concern, thus qualifying the individyal 
citizen to act the part of an enlightened 
juror in performing his part in all affairs 
committed to the decision of the suffrage.” 
The plans of this society, as indicated 


its prospectus, are somewhas, ambitionay 
but the importance of the work to which 
it has addressed itself will not be denied. 
The latest of these ‘or the study 
of public questions 18 ‘‘The American 


Economic Adéociation,” recently organized 
at Saratoga. The purposes of this associa- 
tion, as succinctly set forth in its constitu. 
tion, are these: ‘‘ The encouragement of 
economic research; the publication. of 
economic monographs; the encouragement 
of perfect freedom in all economic discus- 
sion; and the establishment of a: bureau 
of information, designed to aid members in 
their economic studies.” It is no, secret 
that this association represents the e 

mists of the new school, whose method jig 
historical rather than deductive, and whose 
aim it is to include within the scope off the 
science other motives aud forces than ose 
which are purely mercenary. The first of 
the objects mentioned above would have 
been scarcely intelligible to some of the 
old economists; economic research was to 
men like Ricardo a superfluous work. 
What use had they for facts? The one 
central fact of human selfishness was 
enough; out of that they could deduce all 
the principles of their science. It is a 
little strange that this @ priord method 
should have held its own so long, in the 
midst of an intellectual movement in the 
opposite direction which has revolution- 
ized all the sciences, from geology 
up to theology. Its dominion was not, 
indeed, unquestioned, even in its palm- 
jest days; for, as Professor Ingram 
shows in his masterly historical sketch in 
the last volume of the Hneyclopadia Bri- 
tannica, & somewhat obscure professor at 
Haileyburg, named Richard Jones, de- 
fended the inductive method fifty years 
ago. “If,” he said, ‘‘we wish to make 
ourselves acquainted with the economy and 
arrangements by which the different na- 
tions of the world produce and distribute 
their revenues, I know but of one. way to 
attain our object; and that is to look and 
see. We must get comprehensive views of 
facts, that we may arrive at principles that 
are truly comprehensive. If we take a dif- 
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ferent method, if we snatch at general 
principles, and content ourselves with con- 
fined observations, two things will happen 
to us. First, what we call general princi- 
ples will often be found to have no gener- 
ality; we shall set out with declaring prop- 
ositioas to be universally traé which, at 
every step of our further progress we shall 
be obliged to confess are freqhently false: 
and, secondly, we shall miss a great: mass 
of useful knowledge which those who ad- 
vance to principles by a comprehensive ex 
amination of facts necessarily meet with on 
their road.” This is a clear voice, assured- 
ly; but fifty years ago it was a voice crying 
in the wilderness; nobody heeded it; and 
neither Professor Junes, nor his book, nor 
his college, appears to be known to the cy- 
clopedias. We may note that this first 
attempt to introduce into political economy 
a true scientific method was made by a 
clergyman. In later days the historical 
school of Germany, led by Wilhelm 
Roscher, and the work of Newmarch and 
Thorold Rogers and Jevons and Cliff Leslie 
in England, and of Francis A. Walker, and 
others in our own country, have abundant- 
ly justified the positions of Professor Jones, 
though giving him scanty credit for his 
discoveries. 

The method of the old school required 
the invention of an ** ecouomic man,” who 
is supposed to have none other than eco. 
nomic desires or purposes; and its specula- 
tions are concerned with his possible and 
probable behavior, The new school in- 
sists that this is a clear case of “ lunar 
politics”; that such men do not exist, and 
that it is of small consequence, therefore, 
to determine wit they would do if thev 
did exist. In other words, they urge that 
political economy cannot confine itself to 
the mere machinery of exchanges without 
making the gravest mistakes. In the words 
of Professur Ingram: *‘ The idea of form- 
ing a true theory of the economic frame and 
working of society, apart from its other 
sides, is illusory Such study is indeed 
provisionally indispensable ; but no rational 
theory of the economic organs and func- 
tions of society can be constructed if they 
are considered as isolated from the rest.” 
Thus the new school demands not only a 
‘change of method, but a great enlargement 
of the field of political economy. It looks, 
also, much less jealously than the old 
school upon state action for the promotion 
of the economic welfare of the people. 
‘We regard the state,” say the Saratoga 
economists, ‘‘as an agency whose pos. 
itive assistance is voae of the indis- 
peusable conditions of human progress.” 
This statement will not pass unchallenged. 
The young economists will have battles to 
fight along the line. This whole question 
of the limits of the state interference with 
industry and commerce needs to be rein. 
vestigated. The revolt from mediwval 
paternalism swept England and America 
into a kind of indifferentism, from which, 
since the Factory Acts were passed in Eng- 
land, we have been slowly swinging back 
toward a greater measure of state interfer- 
ence. Mr. Herbert Spencer lifts up his 
jeremiad; but the work goes on. The 
Economic Association can do good service 
by showing how far it ought to go and 
where it should stop. 


” 


Perhaps the most significant feature of 
the new economy is its recognition of the 
fact that economic and moral considera- 
tions cannot be safely kept apart. That 
view of the national wealth which regards 
it as ‘‘consisting only of the aggregate of 
individual possessions,” they strenously 
repudiate; they insist that the skill, the 
vigor, the energy, the productive power of 
the people are part of the national wealth, 
and that due regard must be had to these 
in all state action. It thus appears, as a 
recent strong writer has said, that ‘‘no action 
cap be regarded as merely economic, and 
as possessing no moral character.” The 
old theories of political economy have 
striven to separate economic discussions 
from all moral considerations, and to insist 
that the action of benevolent wills could 
have no influence upon economic Jaws, 
That this theory is answerable for no small 
part of the strife now existing in the indus- 
trial world is qu'te too clear. The unwill- 
ingness of many c.uployers to give place 
to humane motives in dealing with their em. 
ployés has been confirmed, in many cases, 





by the assurances of political economy that 
such humanity would be useless and fool- 
ish; that, when everybody in trade acts 
as selfishly as he can, the welfare of all 
will be promoted. This philosophy the 
new economy stoutly challenges; it in- 
sists that ubrestricted competition among 
competitors who are utterly unequal in 
power, will werk harm to the weaker; and 
that moral considerations must always be 
brought in to temper these inequalities. 

With such « reconstruction ofits method, 
such a broadening of its field, and such an 
enlargement of its working principles, 
political economy should renew its vigor, 
and extend its influence. It is evident that 
the young economists are very much in 
carnest; that they believe themselves to 
have received new light, and that they 
mean to let it shine. 

CoLumMBus, 0. 
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THE WALDENSIAN BIBLE. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 





Prorvessor In UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





Tue notice in this week’s InpEPENDENT 
concerning the supposed Waldensian origin 
of the pre-Lutheran Bibles needs supple- 
menting. Haupt has not proved his case, 
and the controversy has entered into a new 
phase which requires us to suspend our 
judgment for a little while, till the contro- 
versy has further advanced. Let us briefly 
state the facts which have been brought out 
80 fur. 

1. It is ascertained that at least fourteen 
editions of a German Version of the Holy 
Scriptures were printed in three South Ger- 
man cities, Augsburg, Ntrnberg, and 
Strassburg, before Luther, between about 
1465 and 1518. These editions are not, as 
has been sometime; ignorantly asserted by 
Roman Catholic writers, as many different 
translations, but recensions of one and the 
same translation, the editions after the 
fourth containing many emendations and 
adaptations to the text of the Vulgate. 
Professor Krafft, of Bonn, in a University 
Program, Ueber die deutsche Bibel vor Lu- 
ther, 1883, has furnished the proof that 
Luther, in his version, made extensive use 
of this earlier German translation. It is a 
fact, moreover, that Archbishop Berthold, 
of Mainz, Jan. 4th, 1486, issued an edict 
against German translations of sacred and 
learned books, especially the Bible, and 
threatened future trapslatora and corrupt- 
era with excommunication (see the edict in 
Haupt, p. 46). Henee no edition of the 
German Bible was printed at Mainz; 
though itshould be remembered that Strass- 
burg and Augsburg belonged to the juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Mainz. On 
the other hand, itis known that the hereti- 
cal Arians had a Gothic version of Wulfila 
as early as the fourth century, and that the 
Romuanic Waldensians had a Romanic ver. 
sion, of which there still exist four MSS.— 
one at Dublin, one at Paris, one at Greno- 
ble, and one at Zurici. The Dublin MS. of 
the New Testament was copied by the 
late Dr. Herzog; and this copy is now in 
possession of the royal library at Berlin. 
(See Herzog’s *‘ Encyclop.,” Vol. XVIL., 
528 sgg.; Reuss, * Les Traductions Vau- 
doixes et Cathares,” inthe Revue de Theologie, 
1851—1863; and Haupt, p. 20 sgq.) 

It was, therefore, nateral to conjecture 
that the pre-Lutheran German Bible was 
likewise of Waldensian or heretical origin. 

2. This conjecture of the Waldensian 
origin was made by Dr. Ludwig Keller, 
Archivarius of Mitoster, in his recent work, 
** Die Reformation und die dilteren Reform- 
parteien,” Leipzig, 1885. His hypothesis 
was readily accepted even by those Ger- 
man writers, who, like Holde (in Brieger’s 
‘*Zaitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, VII, 
429) and Tscuackert (in the * 7'heol. Lit. 
2g,” 1885, f. 880 sgqg.),reviewed very scvere- 
ly Keller’s assertions about the Anabap- 
tists and the extensive spread and connec- 
tions of the mediwval Waldenses. He 
based his hypothesis on vertain Waldensiaun 
features which he thought he could trace 
jn the ‘* Codex Teplensis.” This is a MS. 
of the German New Testament, dating 
probably from the close of the fourteenth 
century, and is identical with the printed 
German texts before Luther. It belongs 
to a Bohemian convent (Tepl), and was 
published by P. Philipp Klimesch, the 
librarian of the convent, in the interest of 





German philology, under the title, ‘‘ Der 
Codex Teplensis enthaltend die Schrift des 
neuen Geéereuges,” Augsburg and Mtnchen, 
1881—1884. The Codex was written by 
four different hands. 

3. Dr. Herman Haupt, Secretary of the 
University Library at Wtrzburg, Bavaria, 
has attempted to prove, with considerable 
learning. Keller’s hypothesis in a pamphlet 
of sixty-four pages, entitled: ‘‘ Die Deutsche 
Bibeliberseteung der mittelalterlichen Wal- 
denser in dem Codex Teplensis und der 
ersten gedruckten deutschen Bibel nach- 
gewiesen,” Wiirzburg, 1885. It is dedicated 
to the memory of Dr. Herzog, whose work 
on the Waldenses, in connection with a 
long article in his *‘ Encyclopedia,” is an 
authority on the origin and history of that 
sect. He takes his arguments partly from 
the translation itself, partly from the ad- 
ditional matter bound up with the Codex. 

(a) He discovers in the translation cer- 
tain Waldengian peculiarities which agree 
with the Romanic Bible Version (pp. 19— 
41). Tnese are sundry departures from 
the Clementine text of the Vulgate (1592) 
and agreements with the older Itala. But 
the text of Vulgate in the middle ages was 
in a very cunfused condition. Of this 
Roger Bacon complained in a letter to 
Pope Clement IV, A. D. 1267, tracing the 
confusion partly to Jerome himself and 
other Latin fathers, who often quote dif- 
ferent versions. The Roman mass books 
followed to a large extent the Itala text; 
and do it stillin part. Another peculiarity 
noted by Haupt is tae rendering of ** Son 
of man” (filius hominis) by ‘‘Sun der Maid,” 
(Son of the Maid) which corresponds to 
** fille de vergena” in the Dublin MS. of 
the Waldensian Version; and the rendering 
of *‘gehenna ignis” by Angst des Feurs,” 
which corresponds to the ‘‘ pena del fuor” 
in the Dublin MS. But neither of these 
expressions are peculiarly Waldensian, and 
are found in good Catholic authorities, who 
substituted the ‘* Virgin” for ‘* man.” 
Even the Greek exegete, Euthymius Ziga- 
benus (in the eleventh century), referred 
avdporou to Mary; and Cornelius a Lapide 
did the same. The ‘‘Gehenna of fire,” 
was variously rendered in the middle ages, 
or left untranslated. 

(») The additional matters bound up with 
the ‘* Codex Teplensis” are Latin extracts 
from Homilies of Chrysostom and Augus- 
tin, an extract from Hugo of St. Victor, De 
Sacramentis, the Seven Articles of the 
Christian faith, a list of Scripture Lessons 
and Church festivals (including feusts of 
the Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, the 
Apostles and ali Saints). But these addi- 
tions contain nothing which is contrary to 
the teaching and practice of the medieval 
Catholic Church. At best they could only 
prove that the Codex was the property of 
a Waldensian; but even this is very un- 
likely; for the Waldensian brethren were 
mostly plain people, not familiar with the 
ancient languages and patristic literature. 

On the other hand, the ‘‘Codex Teplensis”’ 
contains the apocryphal Epistle of Paul to 
the Laodiceans, which is wanting in the 
lsomanic translations of the Waldenses, 
while itis found in some Catholic manu- 
scripts. 

4. A few months after the publication 
of Haupt’s brochure a counter-argument 
was issued by Dr. Franz Jostes, entitled 
** Diz: Waldenser und die vorlutherische Bi- 
belitberseteung. Hine Kritik der neusten 
Hypothese.” Mituster 1885, Heinrich 
Schéningh, 44 pages, Svo. 1 happened to 
be in Mitaster just when it appeared (Aug. 
81st) simultaneously with the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Roman Catholic 
Societies which figure so prominently in 
the Culturkampf. This pamphlet trans- 
fers the merit of the first Germun Bible 
Version trom the heretical Waldenses to the 
Catholic Church. Dr. Jostes is a Roman 
Catholic professor of German literature in 
the R. Academy at Minster, and discusses 
the question from a purely literary and 
critical point of view. He is evidently 
well informed, clear and convincing. He 
has certainly refuted the arguments of 
Haupt for the Waldensian origin, but he 
has not proved the Roman Catholic origin. 

Dr. Ludwig Keller, with whom | spent 
some pleasant hours on the last day of last 
month at Mijoster, admitted this, but told 
me at the same time that he had found 
better arguments than Haupt, and 





hoped to prove bis case in a monograph 
which he has actually begun and will finish 
before the close of the year. We look for- 
ward to this brochure with much interest. 
Dr. Keller bas a copy of the ‘ Codex 
Teplensis” avd much other important ma- 
terial for the decision or further advance- 
ment of this qaestion. We are willing to 
wait for proofs better than those which 
he himself pronounces inconclusive. 

As the case now stands, the pre-Lutheran 
German Bible may be Waldensian, or may 
be Catholic. In either case, the many edi- 
tions before the year 1518 furnish an argu- 
ment for the widespread hunger of the 
German people for the Word of God at a 
time when providence was training the 
great man who satisfied that bunger and 
made Christ and the Apostles proclaim the 
Gospel in the purest and most vigcercus 
German. That the Waldenses did a great 
deal in awakening and stimulating that 
hunger among the common people is be- 
yond all reasonable doubt. 

New York, Sept, 19tb, 1485. 
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THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS CRISIS 
IN JAPAN. 


BY R. NAKASHIMA. 











In her long national life Japan has never 
seen sO important a period as the present. 
The vital question, ‘* What shall be the fu- 
ture religion of Japan?” is now to be de- 
termined. Surely no age will exert amore 
enduring influence upon her future prog- 
ress and welfare than this. The hour is 
full of danger and fear; but it is also tull 
of cheer and hope. 

Amid the manifold social and political 
reforms that are taking place in Japan, there 
is nothing so noticeable as the growing 
disregard for religion and morality. A com- 
plete change has taken place in this respect 
during the last few years. In former days 
religion and morality were esteemed the 
greatest and most important things in life. 
The precepts of religion and the teachings 
of ethics were revered as the most sacred 
things. The hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple were centered in what was taught as 
their duty. The practice of virtue was the 
sum and substance of their whule educa- 
tion. It wastaught in the family and en- 
forced in the school. But now religion is 
considered the arch-enemy of civilization. 
Morality is laughed at as simplicity and 
ignorance. It is « prevalent notion 
among them that morality does not 
contribute anything to the progress 
of the world. Religion is not only re- 
jected as an illusion, but hated and de- 
spised as the greatest ubstacle to progress. 
Thus, no longer do the teachings of religion 
and ethics control their passions and 
appetites. The extreme simplicity of tbeir 
mode of living, once the distinctive char- 
acteristic of the people, is disappearing 
even among the poorest class. The prac- 
tice of frugality and rigid economy, once 
taught and commanded by the precepts of 
sages and the maxims of government, is 
no longer found among them. 

Luxurious and extravagant habits are 
growing stronger and stronger. A vice 
once considered as a great disgrace, not 
only to one who indulged in it, but also to 
his whole family, is now publicly practiced 
without the least sign of shame or regret. 
The public pays no attention toit. And 
one who indulges in it is not only received 
in society without reproach, but ylories in 
his conduct, and is often regarded as a 
‘*smart man.” This change is not contined 
to the lower classes, among which Bud- 
dbism and Shintoism were the prevailing 
religions, but also extends to the higher 
classes, which hitherto have followed the 
teachings of Confucius as the code of mor- 
als. For these reasons, the nation is 
threatened with an overwhelming invasion 
of vice and crime. 

Tbe most powerful agency in causing 
this decay of public and private virtues, 
and the loss of religious faith, is the com- 
plete change in the system of education, 
The new system unduly emphasizes the 
importance of the study of physical science, 
and sadly undervalu-s and utterly neglects 
moral education. 

In former days schools were established 
hy the Daimios (feudal masters) in the 
larger towns of the provinces. They 
founded them for the education of their 
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’ Among other indications we recognize a 








servants. Private teachers and priests had 
the charge of the education of the lower 
classes. By these arrangements, there were 
very few who could not read and write. 
But their education was only narrow. It 
was confined to some thousands of Chi- 
nese characters, history, literature and 
ethics. ‘ 

The last was the chief study, and was 
taught by precept as well as by example. 
This narrow system of education was re- 
constructed after the Western model soon 
after the opening of the country. Public 
schools were established everywhere for all 
classes, and many scientific books were 
translated and brought into use. Hundreds 
of normal and private schools of a higher 
grade were opened. A university was 
estublished for the study of the Western 
sciences and philosophy. The study of 
Eoglish, French, and German became the 
fashion of the day; and such books as 
Buckle’s ‘History of Civilization,” and 
Draper's ‘* Intellectual Development,” 
were read with admiration. Thus the edu- 
cated were brought to see their ignorance 
avd narrowness. The ignorant were con- 
vinced of the groundlessness of their 
superstitions and beliefs. 

In this connection, journalism and the 
translations of various scientific and phil- 
osophical books must not be forgotten. 
Their influence in the past for the cause 
of progress has been very great. It is 
reported that Japan has at this moment 
over two thousand newspapers; more than 
are found in Italy or Austria; more than 
in Spain and Russia together. During the 
last fifteen years every page of these papers 
hus been filled with praise of Western civil- 
ization. The cry of the age was: ‘* Give 
us the knowledge of physical science—the 
consummate glory of modern civilization.” 

The whole nation was charmed with the 
wonders of pew scientific ideas. The 
translated works of Bentham, Mili, and 
Spencer were sold all over the country, 
and eagerly read by all. They found not 
ouly minds open to their teachings, but 
hearts ready to welcome them. Thus the 
whole system of education, and the spirit 
of the age, became almost exclusively sci- 
entific, and paved the way for the present 
disregard of religion and morality. 

A brighter day is dawning in Japan. A 
powerful reaction from the exclusively sci- 
entific spirit of the day is already begun. 


kindly feeling toward Christianity among 
the leading men in Japan, Christianity 
enjoys almost a3 perfect freedom as in any 
Christian country. Missionaries are wel- 
comed and respected. The people are be- 
ginning to know that virtue and knowledge 
are the true essentials of civilization. Even 
those who have no personal interest in 
Christianity as a system of faith are ad- 
vancing the idea that religion is the vital 
support of social and political organization ; 
that, without it, society cannot exist; that 
mere political legislation cannut preserve 
the nation from corruption; that the nation 
must be educated morally as well as intellect- 
ually for its prosperity and progress. There 
are many who have already found in their 
own experience that man has powers and 
capacities which cannot be satisfied by sci- 
ence. Science cannot eradicate the ever- 
present problem of man’s life and destiny. 
The most serious questions with the high- 
minded statesmen of the land to-day are: 
‘*What can preserve the nation from vice 
and crime?” ‘*What must be done to puri- 
fy aud regenerate the nation?” The press- 
ing demand of the people is for the religion 
that can satisfy their spiritual cravings and 
aspirations. Their hearts will not be 
satisfied and their minds will not rest 
until something that meets their demand is 
found. 

Such is the preseut religious condition of 
the people. Some claim to have found this 
saving and purifying power in the ethical 
teachings of Mill and Spencer, and are atriv- 
ing to spread them. Some think they have 
found it in the Greek Church and Romar 
Catholicism, and are working as their mis- 
sionaries, Some believe they have found 
it in Protestantism, which they gladly and 
confidently preach. 

The political future of Japan has taken 
its definite form. She is to have a consti- 
tutional monarchy in 1890. But her relig- 





Greek faith, Roman Catholicism, unbelief 
and Protestantism are striving for mastery. 
Which of these will be the future religion 
of Japan is to be determined now. The 
ground is plowed, and is ready for the 
divine seed of the Gospel. Shall we not 
sow and harvest the fruit of peace and 
righteousness? Surely it is time for us to 
work. 


YALE Divinity SoHOOL, New Haven, Conn, 





BREAKFASTS WITH SAMUEL 
ROGERS. 
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Tue HonoraBie Mrs. Norton, Lapy Biessine- 
TON, AND Lorp Macaulay. 





BY OHARLES MAOKAY, C1.D. 


Mus. Norton wus not only one of the 
most beautiful women of her time, but one 
of the most accomplished and fascinating. 
Lady Blessington, though not so beautiful, 
was still a very attractive person, and 
aspired to fill in London society a position 
similar to that occupied in Paris by the lit- 
erary ladies who, on certain days every 
week, keep open house for all the literary, 
artistic, scieotific and intellectual celebri- 
ties of the day. This position she filled 
with much approval, and with as much 
success as the difference in social manners 
between the upper classes in London and 
Paris would allow. Mr. Macaulay, who 
had not then published his *‘ History of 
England,” was known as the most potent 
critic and brilliant essayist in the ranks of 
literature, as it then flourished. He also 
enjoyed considerable reputation as a poet, 
which he did not, however, deserve; but 
was socially known as a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, unrivaled by any contemporary, 
the Rev. Sidney Smith alone excepted. 

Such was the company, of which I was 
privileged to make one, that assembled one 
morning at the breakfast-table of Mr. 
Rogers, to partake of ‘‘ the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul” that oftener accom- 
pany a refection of tea and coffee, brown 
bread and fresh butter, together with straw_ 
berries and cream in the morning, than in 
the evening as adjuncts to the fish, venison, 
and game, and the claret, Burgundy, and 
champagne, of what is thought to be the 
superior repast. At least such was the 
opinion of Mr. Rogers; and that was the 
reason why he usually preferred to bring 
his friends together at breakfast rather 
than at dinner. 

Every one of the company had written 
and published verses, or—as no doubt 
every one of them thought—poetry (which 
is often a very different thing), and the 
conversation turned upon the poetic art as 
distinguished from the poetic genius. 
There was a general agreement in the 
opinion that the rhymes of the English 
language were comparatively few, and that 
they bad been all so frequently used as to 
be well-nigh worn out. The constant 
repetition of ** love and dove,” ‘trees and 
breeze,” ** treasure and pleasure,” ** moun- 
tain and fountain,” and others equally 
familiar to all readers and writers, were 
cited and dwelt upon, as were algo the wild 
attempts of some poets from the days of 
Buuer, the author of ,** Hudibras,” to those 
of Byron, the author of *‘Don Juan,” to 
manufacture new and unexpected com- 
pound rbymes. 

‘“‘[ yreatly appreciate,” said Mrs. 
Norton, ‘‘the desperate ingenuity of 
Samuel Butler’s rhymes in ‘ Hudibras’— 
one more especially, where he says of the 
ranting and canting preachers of the con- 
venticle, at the time of the commonwealth, 
when England was overrun with rabid 
‘ saints’—that the 

**¢ Pulpit drum ecclesiastic 
Was beat with fist, instead of a stick.’ 

‘This, in my opinion, was excelled, if 
not in daring, most certainly in elaborate 
complication, by the very clever rbyme of 
Lord Byron, 

**Tell me ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Now tell me truly,have they not hen-peck’d you all?” 

‘* Nothing could be better of its kind,” 
said Mr. Macaulay. ‘‘ But the aid of such 
rhymes is only available for the comic ver- 
sifjers. The least attempt of any serious 
poet to indulge in such eccentricities would 
be fatal alike to his yerses and to his repu- 
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“True poets, who write-in English,” I 
ventured to remark, ‘‘ have no real need of 
rhyme. Blank verse is quite sufficient for 
poetry of the highest order. Some of the 
most magniticent passages in Shakespeare 
and Milton are in blank verse. Homer, 
Sophocles, Virgil and Lucretius, were all 
rhymeless; and English poetry of the highest 
class would be none the poorer if rhyme 
were unknown.” 

‘*T grant you,” said Mr. Macaulay. ‘But 
poetry of a class only inferior to the high- 
est—the lyrical and ballad poetry in which 
English literature is so rich—would be de- 
prived of its principal charm if rhyme were 


| abolished. A song, a hymn, or a ballad, 


would, to my mind, lose one of its principal 
attractions if the ear were not tickled and 
the memory were not aided by the musicul 
jingle of the rhymes.” 

** But still,” said Lady Blessington, ‘‘ you 
must allow that our rbymes are worn sadly 
threadbare by constant repetition; and not 
only that, but that many excellent and highly 
poetical words, which poets would like to 
use, if they were available for the purpose, 
are without rhymes altogether. There is, 
for instance, no rhyme to ‘silver,’ though 
there are many fur gold. Neither are there 
any to ‘buxom,’ ‘lovely,’ ‘torrent,’ ‘ ur- 
gent,’ ‘kingdom,’ ‘picture,’ ‘ portruit,’ 
‘wholesome,’ * music,’ * noble,’ * orange,’ 
‘herald,’ and many others that [ cannot 
now remember, or for disyllabic and tri- 
syllabic words generally. For some other 
words in common use among poets aod 
rhymers, the rhymes are exceedingly few, 
and, when they are employed, breuk upon 
the ear with all the monotony of a hurdy- 
gurdy or «# barrel organ.” 

** It has often struck me,” said Mrs. Nor- 
ton, ‘that English poets might, if conso- 
nance failed them, as it often does, produce 
very pleasing effects in their verse, by 
means of assonances. The old ballad writ- 
ers—partly from design, perhaps, but prob- 
ably oftener from laziaess— contented them- 
selves with assonances when consonances 
were troublesome to find. In one of the 
most beautiful songs ever written—at least 
I think so—the old Scotch song, ‘ There’s 
nae luck about the house,’ which is often 
attributed to Robert Burns, but erroneous- 
ly, there is a stanza, of which the music, to 
my ear, is unexceptionable, in which there 
is an assopance which is so pleasing as 
entirely to atone for the imperfect rhyme: 

“* And shall! see his face again, 
And shall I hear him speak; 
I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought ; 
In troth I’m like to greet,’” 

** Very beautiful,” said Lady Blessington. 

‘*T think,” said Mr. Macaulay, * that the 
old ballad singers and ballad writers 
would have been glad to have found good 
rhymes, had they been able to do so; but that 
they did not always care to take the trouble 
to be correct. And very often their care- 
lessness did not at all signify. I remember 
two cases in the fine ballad of the Gaber- 
luvozie Man, to be found in‘ Percy’s Rel- 
iques’, 

“*The night was cauld, the carle was wat 
My daughter’s shoulders began to clap,’ 
where the assonance of ‘wat’ aud ‘clap,’ 
was sufficient to satisfy tne ear of the 
author, and of the reader, too; 
*** And oh! quog she; an’ I were as white 
As ever the snow lay on the dike,’ 
where he was as easily pleased.” 

** We must take these old ballads as we 
find them,” said Mr. Rogers, ** with all 
their roughnesses and imperfections; but 
we should be very wrong to imitate them 
in their defects. And, if we did, we might 
not, perhaps, be able to imitate them in 
their beautics. Either let us have perfect 
blank verse, or perfect rhyme.” 

**But perfect blank verse,” suid Mr. 
Macaulay. ‘‘ is not satisfactory to the Eng- 
lish eur, unless it be decasyllabic, as in 
Shakespeare, Milton, and other great 
writers who use it. Lyrical messures, 
without rhymes, are extremely disappoint- 
ing. Tuey lead the reader to expect what 
he does not receive, and impress him in- 
voluntarily with the feeling that, after all, 
prose would be far preferable to verse that 
aspires to be verse, but is verse in name 
only. Take, for instance, one of the poems 
of Henry Kirke White, entitled, ‘ The Early 
Primrose,’ in which there is 4 string of 





tation,” 


such stanzas as the following: 


“* Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire, 

Whose modest form so delicately fine 

Was narsed in whirling storm 

And cradled in the winds,’ 

‘Here the English is perfect as well as 

the rhythm and cadence of the verse, but 

the whole effect is tantalizing. We long 

for something that eludes our grasp; and 

the bud of poesy falls off the stalk with- 

out having opened into the flower that was 

expected.” 

‘*I quite agree with you,” said Mrs. Nor- 

ton. ‘In the lyrical form of poetry, 

rhyme is imperative, but in the narrative 

form, especially when the narrative is 
grave, it might be dispensed with. I am 
heretic enough to think that the *‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ and the ‘ Lady of the 
Lake,’ beautiful as they are as they stand, 
are not altogether improved by the lyrical 
style and the dancing measure in which 
they are written, and that they have a 
tendency to pali on the ear by their 
monotony.” 

‘** There is one form of blank verse,” said 
Mr. Macaulay, ‘‘a very ancient form, 
which, I must own, has a certain charm 
fur my ear, although it is not in the deca- 
syllabic meter. I mean that in which the 
excellent old poems of Piers Ploughman 
are written. Have you, Mr. Rogers, a copy 
of Piers Ploughman in ycur library? No 
doubt you have; and I should be obliged 
if you could let me have a sight of it.” 

Mr. Rogers rang the bell, and his valet, 
Payne, his constant attendant, who acted 
as his librarian, answered the summons. 
The book was brougat immediately, and 
Mr. Macaulay, preparatory to turning over 
the leaves, fixed his attention on the very 
first page. 

‘* Here, at the opening of the poem,” he 
said, ‘‘1 find a specimen of the verse to 
which I wish to direct atteution: 

“*Ip @ somer season, 
When soft was the sunne, 
I shoop mné into shroudes,’ 
‘© A little further on I find another speci- 
men: 
“¢Unholy of werkes 
Went wide into the world 
Wonders to hear,’ 
** And again: 
*** Patriarchs and prophets 
O preachers of God's wordes,’ 

‘*In all these passages you will notice 
the music of the alliterations. In the first 
it is the letter s which does duty, in the 
second w,in the third p. ‘These allitera- 
tions—three at least, and sometimes five in 
a single couplet—are imperative in the 
construction of the verge, and serve tosup- 
ply that titillation to the ear which the 
taste of that day considered essential in the 
absence of rhyme. The general effect 
seems to me to be pleasing.” 

“IT very much doubt,” suid Lady. Blessing- 
ton, ** whether such # structure of verse, 
pleasant as it is, would be acceptable to 
modern ears, and whether it would not be 
voted tedious and monotonous.” 

** Alliteration, in a moderate degree,” 
said Mrs. Norton, ** lends a great charm to 
poetry, and serves to impress upon the 
memory any fine passage in which it may 
occur. The line in ‘Childe Harold,’ where 
Byron, describing the batile of Waterloo, 
and the death of the Duke of Brunswick, 
says of the ill-fated hero that he 
*¢ Rushed into the field, and foremost fighting fell,’ 
has always seemed to me to be productive 
of the finest possible effect.” 

In this opinion.we all agreed. It was 
also conceded that the judicious use of al- 
literation added a charm to any otherwise 
fine passage in which it might occur. But 
no one was able to suggest a remedy for the 
poverty of the Eog'ish language in rhymes, 
except in the compound rbymes, which 
were only permissible in mock heroics or 
in comic verse. In these the utmost limit 
of cpmbination is allowed, as in the ‘¢ fn- 
goldsby L« gends,” which were then in the 
tirst flush of their early popularity, and 
afforded many excellent examples of the 
abounding capabilities of the vernacular 
English inthis respect. The conversation 
afterward turned upon the availability of 
the hexameter as a variation upon the 
comparative monotony of the old heroic 
ten-syllabic meter. But the hexameter met 
with but slight favor. The two ladies and 
Mr. Rogers were decidedly opposed to it ; 
and Mr. Macaulay had little or nothing 





say in its favor. : 
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‘* What,” he asked, ‘‘can be more in- 
consistent with the genius of English 
prosody than the following, among hun- 
dreds of others that might be cited at ran- 
dom, from Southey’s ‘ Vision of Judg- 
ment’? 

* * Toll, toll, through the silence of evening, 

*Tis a deep, dull sound, that is heavy and mourn- 

ful at all times; 

For it tells of mortality always. But heavier this 

day 

Fel] on the conscious ear its deeper and mourn- 

fuller import.’ ” 

‘*To my ear,” said Mr. Rogers, ‘this 
is utterly discordant, and even painful. 
‘ Evening’ and ‘import,’ at the conclusion 
of the lines, are all very well, and are pro- 
nounced as they ought to be; but ‘all 
times’ and ‘ this day ’—with a strong em- 
phasis on this and a slight one on day—if 
they are pronounced according to the 
rhythmical necessities of the structure of 
the verse, seem to me to be utterly alien 
and inimical to the spirit of English 
poetry.” 

‘To me, aleo,” said Mrs. Norton, ‘ the 
true hexameter of the English, if the word 
can be properly applied to what is not a 
hexameter, is the old ballad meter of four- 
teen syllables in a line, instead of twelve. 
The fourteen syllables are usually printed, 
for the convenience of the compositor, in 
two linee—one of eight and one of six—as 
in the fine old ballad of ‘Chevy Chase,’ 
which Sir Philip Sidney declared to stir his 
heart as with the sound of a trumpet: 
“The child shall rue that is unborn, the hunting of 

that day.’” 

‘| should like to know,” observed Lady 
Blessington, ‘if any finer specimen of 
English versification has ever been given 
to the world than the ancient and immortal 
ballad of the ‘Nut Brown Maid,’ that is 
written in that ancient meter. If there 
has been, I must own that I have never 
met with it or heard of it. Indeed, I 
doubt if, as mere versification, the Eng- 
lish language can produce its equal in any 
poem of the same extent.” 

Mr. Macaulay at first thought he could 
cite some poems of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth centuries that might match it, but 
afterward confessed that he was in error, 
and that the ‘‘Nut Brown Maid” was unique 
both for rhyme and rhythm. He held that 
it was vastly superior in every respect to 
the attempt of Matthew Prior in the 
eighteenth century to introduce it to a 
newer geveration in a more classical garb. 
Not, he said, that Prior’s poem would 
not have given pleasure to most readers, 
and even to many severe critics, if it had 
been first in the field, or if it stood alone. 
But all comparison with the original, he 
thought, was fatal to the claim of its imi- 
tator. 

The persons who thus discoursed upon 
the art of poetry, though they were all 
poets or versifiers, were not poets of the 
first rank; not even Mr. Rogers himself, 
or the Honorable Mrs. Norton. They both 
stood high in the second rank, and might 
even lay claim to genius, and have their 
claims allowed, though not perhaps very 
enthusiastically. But Lady Blessington 
and Mr. Macaulay were not even of the 
second rank, though Mr. Macaulay was a 
versifier of the very first order. The only 
one of the three who afterward added to 
the poetic fame which they had previously 
acquired was Mrs. Norton, who, under 
happier circumstances than those in which 
her lot was cast, might have more than 
justified the title of the English ‘* Sappho,” 
which her admirers bestowed upon her. 

The early life of this gifted woman was 
most unhappy. Lord Melbourne,who was 
himself one of the most agreeable as weil 
as one of the most able men of his time,was 
fascivated more than he ought to have been 
by the conversation and society of Mrs. 
Norton, and passed in her company many 
hours, that, as Prime Minister, he oft to 
have devoted to the business of the nation. 
By this indiscretion, to give it no harsher 
name, which in other respects was perfect- 
ly innocent, he set the tongue of scandal 
in motion against himself and the lady, to 
such an extent as to lead his party oppo- 
nents to imagine that they could damage 
him politically, and his administration 
along with him, by working upon the jeal- 
ous weakness of her not very clever hus- 
band, one of the police magistrates of the 
metropolis, whv owed his appointment to 





Lord Melbourne. They did so with such 
fatal effect that they persuaded, or rather 
incited, him tocommence an action against 
the Prime Minister for criminal conversa- 
tion with his wife. The base and coward- 
ly plot succeeded but too wel!; and all 
London rang for several months with the 
scandal it created. The ill-judged and 
spiteful actioa ultimately came on for 
trial, and resulted, to the satisfaction of 
all impartial and sensible people, in the tri- 
umphant vindication of the lady’s charac- 
ter. But in such unhappy cases as in 
that of Cesar’s wife, two thousand years 
previously, the mere suspicion, and the 
whispered calumnies that are certain to be 
built upon even smaller foundations, left 
their traces in the popular mind. For 
many long years the ‘ unco’ guid and rig- 
idly righteous” affected to believe, to use 
their own language, that with so much 
smoke there must have been more or less 
fire. The husband and wife only met 
again once as long as they lived; and that 
was at the grave of one of their children, 
more than a quarter of a century 
afterward. Lord Melbourne provided 
handsomely, through his sister, Lady 
Palmerston, for the woman to whom 
his well-meant, but unlucky attentions, had 
done such great social injury, and settled 
upon her an annuity, sufficient in amount 
to maintain her in comfort, though not in 
splendor, and provide her with leisure to 
cultivate literature for the love she bore it, 
without being wholly dependent on the 
pecuniary rewards it might bring her. Her 
later years made amends, by the happiness 
they brought her, for the troubles she had 
endured in the first flush of her youth, her 
beauty, and her fame. On her husband’s 
death she accepted the hand of the cele- 
brated Sir William Stirling Maxwell, of 
Kier, the head of an illustrious Scottish 
family. He was known in Scotland as 
‘** Kier,” a title of more than nobility in the 
estimation of all Perthshire. Sir William 
was not only a man of high rank, but was 
of the very highest eminence in literature. 
He had long known, admired, and esteemed 
Mrs. Norton. The marriage was one of mu- 
tual esteem and affection, as well as of 
worldly wisdom, and shed a halo of happy 
light over the autumnal years of a noble 
couple. 

Lady Blessington was a general favorite 
in the male society of the metropolis; but 
was under a social cloud among the ladies, 
in consequence of her very peculiar and 
highly immoral relations with the handsome 
Count D'Orsay—‘‘ the glass of fashion and 
the mold of form.” The Count was a man 
us fair to look upon as Antinous or Adonis 
must have been; but, as his life showed, as 
devoid of all moral principle as Jupiter, or 
any other god or demigod in the Greek 
and Roman mythology. Their salon at 
Gore House, Kensington, was for many 
years the resort of all that was eminent in 
the literature and social life of the time, at 
least on the male side of both. The Count 
was the recognized arbiter of the fashions 
of the day, the dandy par eacellence, 
the very Prince or Pope of tailors, who not 
only competed for his custom, but fur- 
nished him with clothes, ‘ free gratis and 
for nothing,” in order that they might be 
enabled to make it known that the supreme 
‘‘ elegant,” the ‘‘ beau,’gthe ‘‘ masher,” the 
‘* dude” of the day was supplied from their 
establishments. And not only the tailors, 
but the hatters, the glovers, the shirt. 
makers, and the boot-makers, were proud 
to supply him on the same terms, never 
sending him any bills, or, if they did, mak- 
ing him understand that he would never be 
asked for the money. It has been said of 
poets that, in their youth, they 

——* Begin in gladness, 

But thereof come in the end despondency and 

madness,” 

So it might have been said of Lady Bless. 
ington and the Count D’Orsay. They be- 
gan in gladness, and continued in gladness 
fora time; but the end was bankruptcy 
and ruin. They were compelled to leave 
London in 1849 or 1850, and, taking refuge 
in Paris, found a protector for awhile in 
the Emperor Napoleon III,who,in the days 
of his exile in London, had been a constant 
guest at Gore House, where the brilliant 
and hospitable but shameless couple re- 
sided. They both died in Paris,in com- 
parative, if not in actual poverty, and in 





complete neglect, the Countess eking out 
her scanty means by ill-paid contributions 
to second and third-rate newspapers in 
London, which the Count did his utmost 
to sell for her, not always successfully ; for, 
if truth must be told, the Countess was not 
at the best of times a very clever writer, 
and such little talent as she once possessed 
had become weakened in the days of her 
adversity. The Emperor Napoleon did all 
he could for the couple; for he was pre- 
eminently a grateful man, and never forgot, 
in the hight of his power and glory, those 
whose friendship he had enjoyed in the 
days of his exile, when he was rather 
looked down upon than otherwise by the 
highest society of London. 
LonpDon, ENGLAND. 





CHILDREN'S DAY AT BETHLE-. 
HEM. 


BY AGNES L. CARTER. 





How clear and soft, how strangely swect 
and solemn and holy the pure tones of the 
trombone choir float in upon the still Sab- 
bath morning air; like, yet unlike, the 
song of breezes in the pines; like, yet un- 
like, the trumpeting of a stormy ocean, 
softened by distance; like, yet unlike, the 
far-away chanting of many voices; the 
sound scarcely reaches us, and the ear is 
strained tocatch it! It is as if the music of 
Heaven drifted down, not as at that other 
Bethlehem, long ago, but more softly and 
vaguely; and with the music an awed 
gladness creeps into the listening heart and 
nestles there. 

Juliet comes, the Sunday peace in her 
fine, rose-tinted face, and the soft Sunday 
lace on her delicate dress, bringing her 
Bible, with her finger keeping the place, 
and sits by my window, where we can best 
hear, silent and happy. When the last 
faint surges of harmony are long lost, and 
there is no hope of more, she draws a deep 
breath, and speaks. 

** Now tell me all about it.” 

** All that I know, my dear, which is not 
much. A long time ago—August 17th, 
1727, I think it was—while the Moravians 
were under Count Zinzendorf’s protection 
at Herrnhut, there was « wonderful revival 
among the children. The wonder of it was 
that the movement arose among the chil- 
dren themselves, with no unusual outside 
influence. The little people went to one 
another with their trouble: ‘What shall I 
do to have my sins forgiven?’ They coun- 
seled each other, prayed together, held 
prayer-meetings—larger day by day—in the 
fields, and in retired places, till the commu- 
nity was strangely moved. To that time, 
when they learned that no child was too 
young to love the Saviour, dates that care- 
ful and loving instruction of the children 
which is a marked characteristic of this 
Church, The children know that, of all 
the year, this Sunday nearest the 17th of 
Angust is devoted to them. They meet in 
the church this morning before service, to 
be addressed by one of the clergy. At 
half past one this afternoon, they will as- 
semble for a brief special service in the 
Sunday-school, then file into the church, 
where you and I will await them, and have 
their love-feast.” 

‘* What is a love-feast?” 

‘You are to see this afternoon. As to 
the origin of love-feasts—as to the agapé, 
and all that—you know as much as I do. 
lt is said that the love-feasts of the Mora- 
vians made a deep impression upon the 
Indians at their missions. They might 
join in them, as [ understand, without the 
covfession which admitted them to the 
communion; and they were touched by the 
custom and its simple symbolism.” 

It is a warm, sunshiny morning. The 
mountain looming at the end of the street 
looks Jarge and green and cool. The 
gilded vane flashes on the steeple, the sky- 
azure peeping through the figures of the 
date of erection—1803. ‘It is a grand, 
old church,” says Juliet, as we climb the 
many steps. Inside, it is roomy and cool 
and very silent. The congregation gathers 
sluwly, noiselessly. Suddenly, in the still- 
vess, sounds a soft, silvery tinkle, twice, 
as if echoed. It is the chime of the half- 
hour, followed instantly by the pealing of 
the bell, ringing clearly far above us, out 
in the air. There is no vibration, not the 
faintest trembling in the building; fur the 





tower is ‘‘ built free,” not resting upon the 
beams of the roof, so that the effect is as 
if the bell were swinging in the sky over 
our head. The organ rolls out a sclemn 
prelude; the clergyman, at the desk below 
the pulpit, rises to read the service; and 
the people also rise. 

‘* Lord, have mercy upon us.” 

‘Christ, have mercy upon us.” 

‘* Lord, have mercy upon us.” 

‘**Ohrist, hear us.” 

“QO Lord, our Lord; how excellent is 
thy name in all the earth.” 

‘* Unto thee do we give thanks; for thou 
art good; for thy mercy endureth for ever.” 

‘“* T will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, and will call upon the name of the 
Lord.” 

It is, perhaps, partly owing to the preju- 
dice of early education, that to me the 
Mcravian Liturgy is the most beautiful in 
fullaess and in simplicity, and its services 
for special occasions the most closely 
scriptural, the most devotional and 
touching that have ever been written. 
Especially impressive is the service ‘to 
be used in the morning of Easter Day; 
either in the church, or on the consecrated 
ground of the dead,” which begins with 
the exclamation, ‘‘The Lord is risen!” 
and closes with the ascription, ‘‘ Glory be 
to him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life; he was dead, and, behold, he is alive 
forever more; and he that believeth in him, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. 
Glory be to him in the Church which 
waiteth for him, and in that which is 
around him, from everlasting to everlast- 
ing. Amen.” 

Juliet, standing beside me, and listening 
attentively, has learned to sing the German 
chorals like a born Moravian; no easy task, 
after our very different method of singing. 
She has a way of standing as motionless as 
a statue, with a statue’s ease and grace. 
Her dress is always faultless ; yet, departing 
slightly from the formal rule of perfection, it 
emphasizes its effect gently upon the artistic 
sense, making one conscious that it is per- 
fect. llike to feel her dainty presence at 
my side, even when I do not look toward 
her. Now her eyes kindle, as from the great 
organ and from the thousand voices roll 
out the slow, solemn tones of the grand 
old choral : 

“Lord, for thy coming us prepare, 
May we to meet thee without fear 
At ali times ready be ; 
In faith and love preserve us sound; 
Oh ! Jet us day and night be found 
Waiting with joy to worship thee.” 

Juliet is frivolous enough to chatter with 
the student all the way home. I do not hear, 
but fancy they are discussing church mu- 
sic. She is only beginning to like the 
chorals, while he, having a better musical 
education, has approved them from the 
first. Paul, who awaits us in the vestibule, 
takes in the situation, and, with a com- 
mendable grace, turns to walk with me; 
and I believe our conversation is far more 
profitable than theirs. When we reach the 
hotel, she runs up-stairs quickly, and, on 
entering my room, I find her waiting for 
me, looking out at the window,so that I can- 
not see her face. 

‘*My dear, your cousin Paul is a very 
good young man,” she remarks, soberly. 

‘* He is not my cousin, you know; but I 
believe he is better than some others. Huw 
ever, Juliet, we must remember that the 
way in which you met is calculated to give 
him an advantage. Here we are studying 
sacred subjects, forms of worship and re- 
ligious customs; and it is patural that our 
talk should be on a higher plane than usual, 
and that we should become rapidly ac- 
quainted with the better side of each others’ 
characters. You might meet another 
young man in the ordinary way, talk plati- 
tudes to him for years, al then discover 
that he can discourse as beautifully upo 
the gradual fitting of the soul for heaven 
society as Paul did to me just now. It is 
not until you speak the ‘ language of Ca- 
naan’ that you know how well others 
understand it.” 

A twinkle in the girl’s eye shows that 
she is unable to be serious any longer. 

‘‘Did you meet Ray in an ordinary 
way?” 

‘‘We met at a children’s party, nearly 
twenty years ago.” 

The mercury slides up and up. When 
we enter the church in the afternoon the 
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air is full of waving fans. Juliet looks 
fresh and sweet. The student, at first ir- 
reproachable, soon takes to polishing his 
face with his handkerchief, while his thick 
brown hair visibly curls closer and closer, 
and his collar shows signs of dissolution. 
A number of pews at the front are reserved 
for the children, and before their arrival 
the remainder of the large building fills 
rapidly. Behind, in the choir gallery, the 
fair singers, in white dresses, swing their 
fans indolently, aware that the little caps 
with pink bows, always worn by them on 
anniversaries, are amazingly becoming. 
There is but one blue bow, which informs 
us that the wearer is married. 

Now tbe children come in, looking 
gravely happy, and almost all dressed 
in white, and take their seats quietly. 
There is a sudden triumphal burst of 
music, solemn, joyous and grand, the un- 
accustomed sounds of the violins well nigh 
lost in the thunder of the organ and the 
clear, full blast of the trombones. As sud- 
denly it falls; and in the hush a single 
voice is lifted in prayer for the children. 
There is scarcely a pause ere, at a mere 
hint from the organ, the parents, hundreds 
of grave voices, begin: 

“ God of mercy, hear our prayer, 
For these children thou hast given.” 
Then follow the children, with their sweet 
staccato rendering of the slow, heavy 
notes. As they end, the organ pours out a 
vast volume of sound, and the whole con- 
gregation joins in a great surge of har- 
mony. Two black-coated church officers 
march solemnly up the aisle nearest to us, 
bearing wooden trays, one piled with 
buns, the other holding closely ranged 
mugs of steaming coffee, which they dis- 
tribute to the children. This is the love- 
feast. But we fail to watch them; for, at 
the farther side of the church, serene 
elderly ladies, in the whitest of caps and 
the sheerest of muslin aprons, are serving 
in like manner. These are the deacons 
and their wives; but they retain the old- 
time titles of diener and dienerinnen. Scat- 
tered throughout the building are many chil- 
dren too young for Sunday-school. These 
are not forgotten; and it is droll to see the 
little dots demurely hiding their small 
faces in the big mugs. And once more the 
instruments burst forth into loud music, 
and the choir, singing with enthusiasm 
and power, fill the building with rich har- 
monies. After the opening prayer, there 
is uninterrupted singing until the close of 
the service. Children, parents, whole con- 
gregation and choir in turn sustaining 
the strains of praise or prayer; and at the 
end the choir sings ‘‘ Amen! hallelujah! 
hallelujah!” using the German pronuncia- 
tion, which has never deen dropped, and 
the great congregation responds, ‘‘ Amen! 
hallelujah!” with mighty volumes of sound. 

Yes, I could tell everything that is done 
from first to last; yet I could never show 
you how quaint and sweet and solemn it 
allis. Nothing that can be put on paper— 
whether w ords, or notes of music, or pic- 
tures of the scene—could ever tell you why 
the unwonted tears are in my eyes as I look 
and listen. 

“ Why is it,” Juliet asks, afterward, of 
Paul, ‘‘ that your children sing so much 
more distinetly than ours?” 

‘It is because our tunes are not rapid 
and hurried as yours are. They are written 
for the most part in whole notes or half 
notes, and as children cannot hold notes 
long, they unconsciously effect a short rest 
after each complete sound, which gives the 
words a quiet staccato clearness. To me it 
sounds very pretty and sweet; but I have 
heard it ridiculed.” 

The evening service begins at seven, and 
is quite brief. At its elose the audience, 
the children first, file out of the doors, and 
reassemble on the grassy slope by the 
chapel. A large square is kept clear from 
the crowd; and at the upper end of this the 
clergyman and choir of six trombones are 
mounted on a high terrace. The space is 
lighted by lines of Chinese lanterns, sus- 
pended between the trees. It is a strange 
and beautiful picture, in which a few faces 
show pale and dreamlike in the unfamiliar 
light, while many indistinct forms draw 
near and pressinto acloser crowd; and the 
stillness is only stirred by the regular tread 
of approaching feet. The clergyman, 
whose voice, well suited to open-air speech, 


rings clear and strong over the ground, is 
“lining out” a hymn. It is odd how 
easily we remember and sing the words 
now heard for the first time, and odd how 
completely they afterward slip from us, so 
that, although we search the hymn-bouk 
through, we are unable to find that first 
hymn. Ever at the last tone of the leader’s 
voice the solemn trombones strike the note, 
and the people join in full chorus. Sweet, 
unearthly, it sounds, in the warm, soft air, 
mounting from among the quivering,many- 
colored lights toward the unwearied stars, 
while above the great elms of the old ceme- 
tery a pure pallor creeps up the sky; for 
the moon is rising. 
The leader reads, in a clear, loud voice, 
the one hundred and forty-eighth Psalm, 
‘* Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord 
from the Heavens; praise him in the 
hights.” Then is lined out our own famil- 
iar ‘‘ Glory to Thee, my God, this night!” 
after which all, with uncovered heads, 
recite the Apostles’ Creed, followed by the 
best beloved hymn of the Church, written 
by Count Zinzendorf: 
‘s Jesus makes my heart rejoice, 

I’m his sheep and know his voice; 

He’s a shepherd kind and gracious, 

And his pastures are delicious. 


Constant Jove to me he shows; 
Yea, my worthless name he knows. 


* Trusting his mild staff always, 
I go in and out in peace ; 
He will feed me with the treasure 
Of his grace in richest measure ; 
When, athirst, to him I cry, 
Living water he’ll supvly. 


‘Should not I for gladness leap, 
Led by Jesus as his sheep? 
For when these blest days are over, 
To the arms of my dear Saviour 
I shall be conveyed to rest ; 
Amen, yea, my Jot is blest.” 

There is no “lining out” for this, for 
all know it. It is followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer, and a short responsive service, and 
then comes the hymn: 

“Sing hallelujah, praise the Lord! 
Sing with a cheerful voice; 
Exalt our God with one accord, 
And in his name rejoice ; 
Ne’er cease to sing, thou ransomed host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 
Until in reaims of endless light 
Your praises shall unite. 


“There we to all eternity 
Shall join the angelic lays, 
And sing in perfect harmony 
To God our Saviour’s praise ; 

He hath redeemed us by his blood, 

And made us kings and priests to God: 

For us, for us, the Lamb was slain ; 

Praise ye the Lord! Amen.” 
If yuu could hear that played by the trom- 
bones, in strong, full blasts of purest, rich- 
est tone, you would feel, like us, that it 
was more like our dreams of Heaven than 
like anything on this our weary earth. 
Then we all chant the Apostolic benedic- 
tion, and there is a quiet drifting away of 
the outer fringe of the crowd, and the 
dense wall of humanity slowly falls back 
from the grassy square. We walk away 
under the whitening glory of the invisible 
moon; and Children’s Day is over. 

BETHLEHEM, PENN. 
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THERE seems to be in many quarters an 
impression that the Solid South and the 
large democratic cities of the Northern 
States were the only cause of the defeat of 
the Republican Party in the last presidential 
campaign. Now, in 1880, these same serious 
obstacles confronted the Republican Party, 
and yet the party triumphed by a handsome 
majority. Believing that the defeat was 
largely owing to other causes, the writer 
wishes to present an analysis of the vote at 
the last election. 

The following figures are taken from the 
“*Evening Journal Almanac,” of Albany. 
This Almanac’s system of tabulating the 
results of the last election, and all former 
elections, in the same book, makes it more 
convenient for reference and comparison. 

First, then, we will compare the North- 
ern States, in which we find that the 





Republican vote in 1884 was.............00006 8,600,751 
« ie 5:  ncstecinivetoosan 8,396,863 
MII, wh vicctids odbtccdvesieects dideedd 204,388 

In the same states, the 

Democratic vote in 1884 was..........:.....+ 8,172,798 


From this must be deducted the Greenback 





there was a fusion of these elements with 
the Democrats :—Iowa, estimated..30,000 


Net Democratic. .........cceeeses 
The fusion vote of Michigan was separated 
in the “ Albany Journal Almanac,” so 
that the Democrats had credit only for 





what they actually received. 
Democratic vote in 1880 was......... 2,868,179 
This includes the Greenback vote in 
Maine, estimated to be about...... 12,000 2,851,179 
I IE iin 0. cvtncnetesdorsssess 281,614 
Republican gain, as above.............+- 204,388 


Excess of Democratic gain in Northern States 77,226 
We will now compare the votes of the 
Southern States; and as there was a fusion 
of the Greenback labor vote with the Re- 
publicans in West Virginia and Missouri, 
we shall have to deduct that from the total 
Republican vote in 1884, 


Republican vote, 1884..............000 1,249,099 
Less Greenback labor vote in West 
Virginia, estimated...............+ 10,000 
Less Greenback labor vote in Missouri 
QING co ccc cescvccescedescceees 87,000 47,000 
Net Republican vote............ 1,202,009 
Republican vote in 1880 was............ 1,055,256 
Net Republican gain in Southern States.. 146,843 


Democratic vote in 1884 was...... 1,701,825 
“ “ 1880 “ 

Dem. Gain in Southern States... —-——-_ 121,297 
Excess of Republican gain in Southern States 25,546 
(The ‘*‘ Ledger Almanac,” of Philadelphia, 
estimates the Butler part of the fusion vote 
in West Virginia and Missouri as 55,000, 
instead of 47,000, as we have estimated it 
above. This would make the Republican 
gain in the Southern States 8,000 less than 
we have it, but would still make that gain 
17,546 votes greater than the Democratic 
gain in those states. The ‘‘ Ledger Al- 
manac” also estimates the Butler part 
of the fusion vote in Michigan, Iowa 
and Nebraska as 78,000. Deducting 
from this the Butler vote of Michigan, 
41,490, leaves but 86,510 to be deducted 
from the two other states, instead of 40,000, 
as estimated by us, and makes the gain of 
the Democrats in the Northern States 80 116 
more than the gain of the Republicans in 
those states, instead of 77,226, as estimated 
by us. It is, of course, a difficult matter to 
estimate accurately the proportions of a fu- 
sion vote without some such means as were 
used in Michigan, and although the Ledger 
figures vary some from ours, which were 
carefully made, still they reach the same 
conclusion: that the Republican vote in- 
creased more in the Southern States than 
the Democratic, and the Democratic vote 
increased more than the Republican vote 
in the Northern States. ] 

Having given the comparative increase 
of the votes of the two parties in the North- 
ern and Southern States, we will now muke 
a comparison of the Republican vote at the 
four presidential elections of 1868, 1876, 
1880, and 1884. 

We have omitted the election of 1872, as 
in that campaign the two parties were so 
mixed that neither the Republican vote nor 
the total vote are indicative of the natural 
growth or decline of either party. In order 
to analyze the vote more perfectly, we will 
take the States in four groups—that is, the 
New England, Middle, Western, and Pacific 
States. 

The Republican vote in the New England 
States was as follows: 


TB 100B. 0c csccsccccevese 853,250 

TR 1816. .cccccccccveccces 877,161—Increase...... 28,901 
_ | ae 414,0290— “* ....., 81,778 
BM inonctdvccvescien 885,884—Decrease...... 29,045 


showing an increase from 1868 to 1880 of 
61,679 votes, or an average for each four 
years of 20,559, but from 1880 to 1884, a de- 
crease of 29,045 votes. 

In the Middle States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, the 
Republican vote was as follows: 


| eS ee 849,907 

PL easasdesetocneneed 987,630—Increase,..... 187,728 
Be Biircscesoscceveces 1,184,941—- “ ,.... 147,811 
SP eipihedovesecuanes 1,178,188— * 2. 87,187 


showing a total increase from 1868 to 
1880 of 285,034, or an average of 95,011 for 
each four years, while from 1880 to 1884 
the gain was only 87,187 votes. 

In the Western States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, the Repub- 





labor vote of Iowa and Nebraska, where 


lican vote was as follows: 

ON csi saashics 1,149,097 

je 1,468,430—Increase......919,888 
a ee 1,709,322— “ ....,940,808 


showing a total increase from 1868 to 1880 
of 560,225, or an average of 186,742 for each 
four years, while from 1880 to 1884 the gain 
was but 160,658. 

In Colorado, which did not become a 
state until 1876, the vote has been as fol- 
lows: 


In 1876 (Governor),... 14,154 
In 1880 (President).... 27,450—Increase.... 18,296 
In 1884 bad 86,290— nad 8,840 


In the Pacific States of California, Ore- 
gon, and Nevada, the Republican vote was 
as follows: 


) > Sri itt 72,088 

errr ot 104,855—Increase 82,829 
In 1880.. 109,721 4,866 
BR 10B4...occcsccccesvenee « - 26,748 


showing an increase of 87,688 votes from 
1868 to 1880, or an average for each four 
years of 12,568, while from 1880 to 1884 the 
increase was 26,748, a gain of 14,185 over 
the average. 

To sum up, we have as follows: 


Increase from Average for 





1868 to 1880. each 4 years. 
New England States........ 61,679 20,559 
Middle States........+++++0+ 295,084 95,011 
Western States......6..006 560,225 186,742 
Pacific States...........0066 87,688 12,563 
Colorado, (1876 to 1880),..... 27,450 18,206 
Toth. ccocoecces eves 972,076 $28,171 
6a 
1880 tg 1 ‘oil 
New England States,....... —_— 29,045 
Middle States,..... Siiedeeeds 87,187 ——- 
Western States......4....+6 160,658 —_ 
Pacific States.........60006 + 26,748 -— 
COMPA, ....00.0ccsscevceee 8,840 —_— 
233,483 29,045 
Less New England States 29,045 
Net increase,,........ 204 
Average increase for every four years from 
1868 tO 1880, WAB.......cececeessreeereeee 828,171 
From 1880 t0 1884, WAB........ssseeeeeeeeee 204,388 
Less than AVETAQE.......0..ceeeveveeee 128,783 


From these figures it will be readily seen 
that the increase in the Republican vote was 
less. than the average in all sections of the 
Northern States, except the Pacific States, 

There is another test of the election from 
which we may learn something. It is a 
comparison of the total vote atthe last elec+ 
tion as compared with former elections, for 
if we find that where there has been a de- 
cline in the Republican vote there has also 
been a falling off in the total vote, it will 
show that there were many who did not 
vote at all. 

We will compare the vote by scctions, as 
betore ; and we find that in the New England 
States, the total vote for all candidates was 
as follows: 


BI ssvsawenstnase 561,116 

| ee eee 670,060—Increase 118,044 
DID. oss cncesceseses 789,805— «+ 09,885 
BST, isc cicvsicosice TAT, 198— bed 7,898 
In the Middle States: 

BR ci nctccdonnvids 1,687,158 

IR 1BTE. .occvcccceveces 2,018,802—Increase.... 881,649 
Sicesdsasdeannnse 2,254,066— “ . 285,264 
i cesesteccecenee 2,857,179— - 108,118 


In the Western States, the total vote was 
as follows: 


Im 1868, ......4+++++ + «2,069,995 

0 ERS 2,815,891—Increase.... 755,466 
ae Re 8,195,476— 880,085 
a ee 8,689,880—  “ . 448,864 


In Colorado the total vote was as foliows; 


In 1876 (Governor).... 27,470 
In 1880 (President).... 68,582—Increase..., 26,062 
In 1884 « +» 66,732—- 18,200 
In the Pacific States, as follows: 
TM 1888... cccccccccccses 142,454 
TB 1886, .cocccccccccces 205,298—Increase. . 62,880 
Te 1888. 00 ceccnceseces 223,412—- “ ,, 18,119 
ID 1884...0. cccccccccses 22,562—- “ , 89,150 


In summing up we have the following re- 
sults ; 





1008 10160. cach yore, WoO to Be 
New England States 188,779 62,926 7,808 
Middle States....... 566,918 188,971 108,118 
Western States..... 1,185,551 878,517 443,864 
Pacific States....... 90,968 26,986 89,160 
(1876 to 1880) 
Colorado, ,..+-see0++ 58,582 26,062 18,900 
Total. ...00 0000+ + +2y026,788 688,462 607,216 


Average increase for each four years. .683,462 
Increase from 1880 to 1884.,.....4.+« + 607,215 


Less thal @VeTage........+-sereeeeee 


From the above figures we see that, while 
the Democratic vote increased nearly 80,- 
000 more than the Republican, inthe North. 
ern States, the increase in the Republican 
vote was 128,788 less than the average in- 
crease for the preceding twelve years, and 
the total vote cast increased 76,247 less 
than the average increase for the preceding 





I 1884,....sescese++++1,800,000— “  .,,..160,058 


twelve years, 
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It is evident that something else besides 
the Solid South must account for the Re- 
publican defeat of 1884. 

Brooxiyx, L. I 
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LAND AND LAW AS AGENTS IN 
EDUCATING INDIANS. 


AN ADDRESS. 





DELIVERED BEFORE THE AMEKICAN SOCIAL SOIENCE 
ASROCIATION, AT SARATOGA, Sept. 11th, 1885, 





BY MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, LL.D., 


President of Rutgers College, Member of the United 
States Board of Indian Commissioners. 


WHAT I8 AN INDIAN ? 

Lanp, law and education are terms which 
convey a sufficiently definite meaning to us all. 
But, with reference to the land of the United 
States, before the law of the United States, and 
regarded as the subject of an uninterrupted 
process of education, good or bad, at the hands 
of th: people of the United States, what is an 
Indian? Can he be defined in terms satisfactory 
to Americans who love justice and believe in fair 
play? What is his legal status? His copper 
color, bis prominent cheek bones, bis straight 
black hair are physical marks easily connoted 
for placing him among the ethnographic groups 
into which we divide the inhabitants of our 
and. If we look for the marks by which bis 
egal status is to be recognized, they will be 
found to be quite as striking. But we hesitate in 
attempting to name the anomalous position we 
have given him before the law. He is a native 
born; he is not a citizen by local birth. 
He is not a foreigner. He is not an alien. He 
cannot by naturalization become a citizen. He 
has been called a “domestic subject.” Daniel 
Webster applies to the Indians an old legal 
definition, which would delight the heart of 
many a greedy fronticraman who covets their 
property. He calls them “ perpetual inhabitants 
with diminutive rights.” On the whole, the 
term which has found most favor with those 
who conrider the matter, is ‘‘ wards of the Gov- 
ernment,” 

"A WARD OF THE GOVERNMENT,” 

To the designedly selfish, this term, loosely 
used, seems to indicate power on our part to do 
as we will at present with their land and with 
the Indians themselves. Who shall call on us 
for a “ final accounting,” before these “ wards” 
attain their majority? And do not statistics 
and analogies give ground to hope that, before 
that time shall arrive, they will die out? With 
the fair ninded on the other hand, this term is 
a favorite one, from precisely opposite motives. 
It seems to indicate that certain duties toward 
them rest as obligations upon us. President 
Clevelaud voices this feeling when he says in his 
inaugural address : 

“The conscience of the people demands that the 
Indians within our boundaries shall be fairly and 
honestly treated, as wards of the Government, and 
their education and civilization promoted with a 
view to their ultimate citizenship.” 


The relation of a man to his wards tests his in- 
tegrity and his sense of honor. 

It will be the aim of my address, to-night, to 
examine with you, in the light of this truth, 
some of our duties to the nation’s Indian wards: 
and especially to look at the agency of such land 
and luw as we give them or deny themin educa- 
ting these ‘ wards of the nation.” 


LAND AND LAW ARE ACTIVE AGENTS ON THE FRON- 
TIER, 


Land and law I have purposely called agents 
in this process of educating the Indian. They 
are not mere passive conditions. They are liv- 
ing forces, now at work in the solution of the 
question, ** What is the future of the Indian?” 
Here in the East, we forget how questions of 
land and law lay hold upon the frontiersman. 
Land is conservative, a permanent property, a 
measure of values, here. Not so in the West. 
The value of land fluctuates there at the caprice 
of the railroad magnates, who, by giving or with- 
holding a station or a grain elevator, make or 
destroy a market, and multiply or divide by ten 
the value ofall the land for miles around. There 
is a fever of activity along the frontier ; and its 
most clearly marked symptom is the feverish 
thirst for land, No man who has not seen it and 
felt it can understand the intense power of this 
wish for lands in the restless life that fringes 
our unclaimed public domain.. To get land, by 
hook or by crook, seems the one aim of every 
man you see. The Indian problem, ever since 
it began to bea problem, has been working itself 
out on an area ever shifting westward, with the 
march of white settlements. Those who have 
studied it have always found themselves in the 
din of the border-life, of land seizures, new set- 
tlements and the eager strife of the frontier, 
Land has been and is a powerful agent in the 
education of the Indian, then, whether we will 
it or not; and never a more powerful agent than 
now. Unless we wisely provide land in sever- 
alty for the Indians within the next five years, 
the awful pressure of immigration and the prac- 
tical logic of selfishness unchecked by wise legis- 
lation will have left no land whatever for his 





use. And one of the first offices of law for the 
Indian must be to secure a fair amount of land 
to the Indian, and gradually, but firmly and 
surely, to teach him that he must use that land 
wisely, and thereby prosper, or that, if he per. 
sistently refuses to use it, he must lack; and, if 
he will do no work when he has been tanght how 
to work, then he must starve. 

It is but recently that the land question has 
begun to press upon us, in America. The over- 
flow of people has moved westward and had the 
best lands simply for the taking so freely that 
they have known nothing of the consideration 
ot the rights of former occupants. We have had 
an almost unoccupied continent to take under 
cultivation, History has never before recorded 
the march of # fully civilized race into and over 
a continent that was not possessed by another 
race. The vast migrations westward of Asiatic 
and European history involved questions of 
joint occupancy, of the right of conquest, and 
of the local government of the conquered. But 
for purposes cf set'led cultivation, our continent 
north of Mexico was practitally unoccupied. 

This superabundance of land no longer exists. 
Men who have seen millions of acres given to a 
railroad, and still have felt ‘“‘there’s land 
enough,” as we begin to approach the limit of 
the nation’s landed largess, grow impatient of 
the possession of any land by the Indian. We 
have all seen the animus of the Oklahoma 
‘*boomers.”” We know the pressure toward the 
occupation of the Crow Creek reservation, last 
Spring. ‘This occurrence and the trouble with 
the cattle leases are giving to the Indian ques- 
tion, habituatly ignored by the mass of our peo- 
ple, a temporary prominence. And they make it 
evident that, if the Indian is to retain any land, 
he must have more law. 


THE WHITE MAN'S GREED OF LAND AND THE RED 
MAN'S LACK OF LAW 

have been potent factors in educating the In- 

dian. What have they made of him so far in his 

history? 

It is difficult to say what the Indian was before 
he was contaminated by contact with the whites, 
This has been the favorite ground of romance 
writers. One hesitates to set foot there. 


SENTIMENT ASIDE, WHAT I8 THE INDIAN? 


Yet we seek for facts; and we may safely say 
that the aboriginal American was not, after all, 
the untallen man. He had faults and vices, 
The Saturnian age was not in unbroken sway 
here in America when Indians were the only vis- 
itors to these mineral springs at Saratoga. The 
to .ahawk, the ecalping-knife, the torture-stake 
did not come over in the ‘‘May Flower.” Not all 
the vices of the Indian camp of to-day can be 
justly attributed to the example or the influence 
of the whites. 

I remember a certain dinner party where the 
host was a gentleman who in earlier years had 
been a most intimate friend of Cooper, the great 
Indian novelist, his companion in frontier hfe 
and in European travel, the witness of his lit- 
erary success and jealous of biis fame, The con- 
versation had turned on Cooper and his novels, 
when a lady said to our host: ‘Was not a Negro 
servant in Mr. Cooper's family a famous hunter 
—the original of Natty Bumpo, the hero of the 
* Leatherstocking Tales’?” ‘Ob! no,” was the 
quick reply, ‘‘he was @ pure creation of Mr, 
Cooper’s imagination. There never was an 
actual original for him any more than there was 
for Mr. Cooper's perfect Indians,” 

Let us deal with the actual Indian. Too much 
conceded to the romance writers who depict the 
Indian in elysian tints against elysian back- 
grounds tends to a powerful revulsion of feel- 
ing when one visits a Western reservation. De- 
signing men are fond of declaiming about the 
contrast between such Indians of romance and 
the Indian as he is, And they make the con- 
trast sharp on purpose that the minds of those 
who feel the unpleasant jar may be alienated 
from any serious consideration of the actual 
needs and the unquestioned and most outrageous 
wrongs of the real Indian, 


A FLW STATISTICS, 


We base our consideration of the work that 
land and law are to do for the Indian upon 
facts rather than sentiment. We find ground 
for hope in these facts: 82,000 of the 265,000 
Indians have adopted citizens’ dress, not count- 
ing the 60,000 Indians of the tive civilized tribes ; 
15,000 houses have been built by them; they 
have under cultivation 230,000 acres of land 
(with the civilized tribes, 630,000 acres, nearly 
two acres for every man, woman and child); 
what are known as the “uncivilized Indians” 
raised last year, in round numbers, a million 
bushels of corn, nearly as much wheat, half a 
million bushels of oats and barley, and as many 
bushels of vegetables ; of stock they own 235,000 
horses and mules, 103,000 head of cattle, 68,000 
swine, and over 1,000,000 sheep. These figures 
exclude the products and possessions of the 
60,000 civilized Indians who are now ripe for 
territorial government, and whose possessions 
would more than double these amounts. ver 
forty thousand Indian families are reported as 
engaged, to a greater or less degree, in agricul- 
ture. - 








INDIANS ASK FOR LAND IN SEVERALTY. 


These results would be very small, of course, 
for the same number of whites. But they prove 
conclusively the utter falsehood of the charge 
sometimes made, that Indians will not work, 
and cannot farm successfally. I give them be- 
cause they indicate a growing perception on the 
part of the Indians of the fact that their future 
lies along the line of systematic labor upon the 
soil. Again and again, as you read the records 
of negotiation with Indians for their repeated 
removals from the reservations assigned them 
by treaty, youare struck by the eloquent plea of 
the Indians for “land they can call their own, 
to make a home on it.” The demand for land 
to cultivate has been much more constant than 
our people generally have believed, It is 
pathetic, and provocative of hot indignation, 
too, if a man loves justice, to read the accounts 
of the breaking-up by the Government of prom- 
ising beginnings in a fixed agricultural life. 
And when tribes have been thus torn from the 
land they have begun tocultivate, and our Gov- 
ernment, in return fur lands surrendered, has 
contracted to pay 80 many thousands of dollars 
each year in stock and improved implements of 
agriculture, and has year after year broken this 
agreement, it stirs the blood to read the peti- 
tions of their chiefs, that ‘at least a few hoes” 
may be sent them to cultivate their farms. As 
we see at how many points in the history of one 
tribe and another a very little direction and as 
sistance, a little wise care for the ignorant— 
yes, even a little common honesty in dealing 
with the helpless—would have civilized whole 
tribes, and saved them from generations of 
savagery, one must blush for his country’s good 
name, and long todo something, even at this 
late day, to help to right such stupendous 
wrongs. 

This desire for land, this readiness to labor on 
it, again and again expressed in the past, has 
grown rapidly of lite. it is a most promising 
sign of a possible solution of the problem how to 
secure the Indian’s transition from barbarism to 
civilization. If the Indians are to be lifted, as 
we believe they will be, to the plane of hopeful 
and happy ci'izenship, it will be by this blessed 
road of labor under equal laws, and each man 
on Jand which he holds as hia own by a personal 
title. This conviction, growing and welcomed 
among the Indians themselves, is the most hope- 
ful augury for their future. 

For what ought we lo hope as the future of 
the Indian? What should the Indian become? 


THE INDIAN SHOULD Be A CITIZEN. 


To this there is one answer—and but one. He 
should become an intelligent citizen of the 
United States. There is no other *‘ manifest 
destiny” for any man or any body of men on 
our domaiv. ‘To this we stand committed by all 
the logic of two thousand years of Teutonic and 
Anglo-Saxon history, since Arminius with his 
sturdy followers made a stand for liberty against 
the legions of Rome. Foremost champions of 
that peculiarly Anglo-Saxon idea that supports 
astrong central government, moves as a whole, 
yet protects carefully the local and individual 
freedom of all the parts, we are, as a matter of 
course, to seek to fit the Indians among us as we 
do all other men for the responsibilities of cit- 
izenship. And, by the stupendous precedent of 
eight millions of freedmen made citizens in aday, 
we have committed ourselves to the theory that 
the way to fit men for citizenship is to make them 
citizens. The dangers that wonld beset Indian 
voters solicited by the demagogue would not be 
greater than those which now attend him, un. 
protected by law, the prey of sharpers, and too 
often the pauperized, ration-fed pensioner of 
our Government, which, when it has paid at all 
the sums it has promised to pay to Indians, 
has paid them in such a way as to undermine 
what manhood and self-respect the Indian had. 
For one, I would willingly see the Indians run 
the risk of being flattered a little by candidates 
for Congress. None of their tribes are destitute 
of shrewd men who would watch tne interests of 
the race. 


WHAT HAS OUR INDIAN POLICY DONE FOR THE IN- 
DIAN? 


Has our Government, in its dealings with the 
Indians hitherto, adopted a course of legislation 
and administration well adapted to build up 
their manhood, and make them intelligent, self- 
supporting citizens? 

They are the wards of the Government. Is not 
a guardian’s first duty so to educate and care for 
his wards as to make them able to care for them- 
selves? It looks like intended fraud if a guardi- 
an persists in such management of his wards, 
and such use of jtheir funds entrusted to 
him, as in the light of experience clearly unfits 
them, and will always keep them unfit, for the 
management of their own affairs and their own 
property. When a guardian has in his hand 
funds which belong to his wards, funds which 
have been expressly set apart for the education 
of those wards, funds, which from time to time 
he has publicly professed himself to be about 
to use for that particular end, yet still retains 
the money from year to year while his wards 
suffer sadly in the utter lack of proper educa- 
tional facilities, we call his conduct disgraceful, 





an outrage, a crying iniquity. Yet our Com- 
miesioner of Indian Affairs has again and again 
called attention to the fact that the Government 
has funds (now amounting to‘more than $4,000,- 
000) which are by treaty due to Indians for ed- 
ucational purposes alone. Who can doubt that 
a comprehensive plan, looking to the indur- 
trial and the general education of all Indians 
should be undertaken at once? I hope that my 
friend, General Armstrong, will speak particu- 
larly upon this point this evening, indicating 
definitely certain ways in which these overdue 
funds should be paid to the Indians in educa- 
tional facilities. 
WE PAUPERIZE THEM. 


But it is not merely in neglecting to provide di- 
rect means for their education that we have been 
remiss in our duty to the Indians. The money and 
care which our Government has given to them has 
not been wisely directed to strengthening their 
manhood, elevating their morals, and fitting 
them for intelligent citizenship. We have massed 
them upon reservations fenced off from all in- 
tercourse with the better whites. We have given 
them no law to protect them against crimes from 
within the tribe; almost none to protect them 
against aggressions from without. And, above 
all else, we have utterly neglected to teach them 
the value of honest labor. Nay, by rations 
dealt out, whether needed or not, we have inter- 
fered to suspend the efficient teaching by which 
God leads men to love and honor laber. We 
have taken from them the compelling inspira- 
tion that grows out of his law, “If aman will 
not work, neither shall he eat!” Why, if a race 
already inured to toil were cut off from all in- 
tercourse with the outside wurld, and left to 
roam at large over a vast territory, regularly 
fed by Government supplies, how many genera- 
tions would pass before that race would revert 
to barbarism? 


BY OUR INJUSTICE WE DEMORALIZE THEM. 


We have held them at arm’s length, cut them 
off from the teaching-power of good example, 
and given them rations and food to hold them 
in habits of abject laziness. A civilization like 
ours would soon win upon the Indians, and 
bring them rapidly iuto greater harmony with 
all (8 ideas, if, as a nation, in our dealings with 
them, we had shown a true spirit of humanity, 
civihzation, and Christianity. But such a spirit 
cannot be discerned in the history of our legis- 
lation for the Indians, and our treaties with 
them. We have never recognized the obliga- 
tion that rests upon us as the dominant, civil- 
ized people, the strong government, to legislate 
carefully, honorably, disinterestedly for these 
people. We boast of the brilliant adaptations 
of science to practical ends and everyday uses 
as the distinctive mark of American progress. 
Where are the triumphs of social science dis- 
cernible in the treatinent Americans have given 
to this distinctively American question? We 
bave not shown in this matter anything ap- 
proaching that patient study of social condi- 
tions which England has shown for the unciv- 
ilized natives in her domain. The great mass 
of our legislation regarding Indians has had 
to do with getting land we had guar- 
anteed to them into our own possession 
at a price as low as we could fix, and yet keep 
them from making border-warfare upon us in 
sheer despair. The time of would-be reformers 
has been occupied too constantly in devising 
precautions to keep what had been appropriated 
from being stolen before it reached the Indians. 
And when it bas reached them, it has too often 
been in the form of annuities and rations that 
keep thein physically and morally in the attitude 
of lazy, healthy paupers. We have not con- 
cerned ourselves with the question, How can we 
organize, enforce and sustain institutions and 
habits among the Indians which shall civilize 
and Christianize them? The fine old legend, 
noblesse oblige, we have forgotten in our broken 
treuties and our shamefully deficient legislation. 

Let us recognize this fraukly. We shall gain 
nothing by shutting our eyes to facts, Broken 
treaties are matters of record. Shuffling with 
the accounts of amounts due to Indians can be 
shown from the books. The money promised 
but not paid for education and for instruction in 
farming is still in our hands, a foul blot upon 
the nation’s ledger. The broken pledges of the 
United States toward the Indians are so numer- 
ous that a monotony of shame wearies you at 
their recital. 


BROKEN PROMISES DO NOT CIVILIZE. 


Not long ago, a recital of the facts was made 
by that noble woman, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
(Who shall take up that work for the friendless 
which, even in the physical weakness of her last 
days, she would lay down at no other behest 
than that of the messenger who called her to 
her crowning?) The title she chose for her first 
book upon the Indian question, ‘A Century of 
Dishonor,” I at first resented, as did many of 
you, as an unjust reflection upon our country’s 
good name. But, my friends, we cannot change 
the sad facts of history which that eloquent 
protest rehearses. Let us not try to ignore 
them. No political adventurer ever broke faith 
with more recklessness than our 
has shown in its violation of pledges to the In- 
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dians, In the light of history, Charles the 
First is not more clearly guilty of making 
promises with the deliberate intention of gain- 
ing a point and then.breaking his promise than 
are we guilty of haviog again and again made false 
promises, to secure our own selfish ends, in deal- 
ing with these wards ot the Government. Fol- 
low the case of any one tribe—even of the Sioux, 
overburdened as they have been since ’62 with 
the terrible stigma of the Minnesota massacre. 
Follow the record of deceit, broken promises on 
the part of our Government, delayed payments 
in damaged goods, unjust accounts rendered, 
repeated removals from their homes ; and then 
see if you can wonder that at last the patience 
of savages was exhausted. The Ogallalla Sioux 
have been forced from their homes eight times 
since 1863! The indignant outburst with which 
one of their chieftains met a Commissioner who 
came to renew the old promises so often broken, 
if it waa unjust to the individual addressed, at 
least shows that the past actions of the Govern- 
ment were appreciated. As the Commissioner 
arose to speak, the Indian chief, stung out of 
his stoiciam by the memories of past deceptions, 
springing to his feet, cried out: “All the men 
who come from Washington are liars. The bald- 
headed ones are the worst of all, You are a 
bald-headed liar! I don’t want to hear one word 
from you !” 

It is time that the light of science and the 
heat of a true philanthropic love of the neg- 
lected should be brought to a focus upon the In- 
dian question. Let the people’s love of justice 
be awakened, and let its awakened power be 
shown in legislation guided by the light of earn- 
est thought and the love of men. 


CONDITION OF THE INDIAN BEFORE THE LAW. 


Let us look at the condition of the Indian 
to-day before our laws. A quarter of a 
million of our people are utterly with- 
out the protection of law. On some 
fifty Indian reservations the United States has- 
solemnly pledged itself not to administer jus- 
tice between Indian and Indian. And this 
pledge, with a fidelity rarely discernible in our 
treatment of Indians, our Gevernment bas 
kept. 

‘By the Intercourse Act of 1834, the general 
laws of the United States as to the punishment of 
crimes committed in any place within the sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, 
except the District of Columbia, is extended to 
the ‘Indian Country,’" ‘‘ but with the «xprees 
proviso that it shali not «xtend to crimes com- 
mitted by one Indian against the person or 
property of another.” The theory, so far as 
theory governed this act, was that each tribe 
would preserve order and punish crime by its 
own laws. The fact is that crime on the reser- 
vations goes unpunished. In his last Report, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs says: “A 
law is badly wanted for the punishment of 
crimes and offenses amongst Indians them- 
selves.” ‘* Outside the five civilized tribes in 
the Indian Territory who have their own legis- 
latures, courts and judicial machinery, and 
among whom life and property are as secure as 
they are in the states [these are the words of the 
Commissioner —Indians can and do govern 
themselves well under law when they have been 
taught by missionaries and by intercourse with 
the better whites] the Indian is not answerable 
to any law for injuries committed on one of his 
own race in the Indian country. The result is 
that the most brutal and unprovoked murders 
are committed and the murderer goes unwhipt 
of justice.” 


THIS PUTS A PREMIUM UPON CRIME, 


As an instance, take the notorious case ‘of 
**Crow Dog,” the chief who murdered “Spotted 
Tail,” on the Sioux reservation in August, 1881, 
The First District Court of Dakota, sitting as a 
United States Court, held that, under peculiar 
treaty provisions and agreements with the Sioux 
Indians, it hud jurisdiction in the case; and 
Crow Dog was tried, convicted and sentenced. 
Upon petition for writ of habeas corpus and 
certiorari the United States Supreme Court held 
that the statutory exception was not repealed by 
the treaty; that the court had no jurisdiction 
over Indian offenders against Indians ; that the 
conviction and sentences were void, and that his 
imprisonment was illegal (ex parte Crow Dog, 
109 U. 8. Reporis, 556). Crow Dog was accord- 
ingly released and sent back to the reservation, 
in the language of the agent, ‘feeling of more 
importance than the highest chief of the na- 
tion.” We can easily understand what would be 
the effect on the worst elements of the tribe of 
such an exhibition of the total lack of law for 
Indians. And the natural results have fol- 
lowed. 

Last year a difficul'y about some horses arose 
between Spotted Tail, a son of the chief whom 
Crow Dog had murdered, and Chief White 
Thunder, one of the progressive men among the 
Sioux, who had recently induced a number of 
his band to begin farming, and whose influence 
was uniformly for law and peace. Spotted Tail 
took with him another young Indian, went to 
the camp of White Thunder, and shot him dead. 
The agent summoned the murderers. So bold 


Dog’s unpunished crime, that the two murderers 
at once responded, fearlessly comivg to the 
agent for examination. He sent them to Fort 
Niobrara ; but when the report of the case reached 
the Indian Department at Washington, ‘this de- 
partment,” says the Secretary, ** had no alterna- 
tive but to reluctantly order the prisoners back 
to the reservation.” 

When we remember how shamelessly the 
United States thus surrenders its high preroga- 
tive and proves recreant to its sacred duty of 
maintaining justice and protecting life on these 
broad expanses of its territory, the wonder is 
that such crimes among the Indians are not far 
more frequent. 


WHERE LAW PUNISHES INDIANS, IT DOES NOT PRO 
TECT THEM. 


But while the Indian on the reservation has 
in law no protection for life or property against 
other Indians, if a difficulty arises with whites, 
no matter who were the aggressors, the Indian 
learns to know well the power of the law. There 
are no Indians on the juries that try him. The 
local prejudice against Indians is such that 
nothing like fairness can be expected of jurier. 
in the state and territorial courts. 

Thus the Indian comes to know law as 
**prompt and swift to punish, but powerless to 
protect him.” 

When Scott wished to depict in the most strik- 
ing colors the legal favoritism, the lack of 
justice, that disgraced Scotland a hundred and 
fifty years ago, during the bitter party struggles 
between Whigs and Cavaliers, he could in no 
way make it more glaringly evident than by 
notivg the currency of the saying: *‘ Show me 
the man and I'll show you the law.” 

Yet this mcat debasing tolerance of favorit- 
ism before the law, we inculcate by example in 
our dealings with Indians. This false goddess 
of justice, blind to the crimes of ber favorites 
and to the rights of all others, we set up before 
Indians in the place of that impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, that keen regard for the rights 
of every man, which would help to civilize 
Indians, and which thousands of our Anglo- 
Saxon race have died to make real—to perpetn- 
ate in law and government. 


JUSTICE CANNOT BE HAD BY AN INDIAN. 


But, suppose that an Indian gets some glimpses 
of the higher planes of civilized life, leaves his 
reservation, formally severs his connection with 
his tribe, settles in a civilized community, and 
by his industry acquires property. Does our 
law protect him in the enjoyment of it? 

Not at all. Iron Kye, an educated Omaha, 
made quite a sum of money in trade. This he 
lent to white men, taking their notes. He has 
been defrauded of every cent of it. His debtors 
have refused to pay him, simply because he was 
an Indian and could not appear in court to sue 
them. Hundreds of Indians have been de- 
frauded in this way. Could we more forcibly 
take away from them all incentives to labor? 
It is not enough that we sbut out Indians from 
the privileges of citizenship. It is not enough 
that we say to hundreds of well-educated, 
honorable men, many of them ministers, 
lawyers and physicians of excellent reputation : 
“You cannot in any way become a citizen of 
the United States, no matter how worthy of 
citizenship you prove yourself, because you are, 
strictly speaking, a native-born American. The 
door of naturalization is open to any foreigner 
who will live among us six years, no matter how 
vicious or ignorant he may be; but it is shnt 
and barred against you.” This restriction would 
seem hard enough. But it bas not been enough 
to satisfy the hatred which has pursued the 
Indian in certain quarters, or to arouse from a 
calloused indifference the conscience of our peo- 
ple. Not content with this, our Government 
has said for years: . 

“There is law and justice for every man in 
our fair land, no matter where he was born or 
what his condition, save only for the Indian, 
There is no law to protect him; there is only 
law to punish him.” 

An Indian cannot appear in court ; nor can an 
attorney appear for him unless especially 
ordered so to do by the Indian Department, 
Neither citizen nor foreigner nor ‘*infaut,” the 
Indian is simply the victim of the law. 

Can he safely wait for such tardy protection 

as he may get from the Department, thousands 
of miles away, and overburdened with the in- 
congruous details which are heaped upon it by 
the lack of a definite Indian policy on the part 
of our Government? 

Let us see. 

An agent writes to the Indian Department - 

“IT knew a most deserving Indian who selected a 

ranch one hundred miles from the reservation twelve 
years ago. He has lived there ever since quietly, 
has raised seven children, has built a house and a 
corral. Your years ago he went to Sante Fe to get a 
title to his land. - He paid some scoundrel one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars for a worthless paper, the 
man representing himself as the United States land 
agent. I reported these facts, and sent the paper 
the Indian had received from the swindler to your 
office; but nothing wasdone, That sort of work dis- 
courages others who are willing, and who have 
both the desire and the ability to hecome indepen- 





had they become under the influence of Crow 


Of course the Department could not act in 
every such case. The fault is with the law, or 
rather the most culpable lack of law, which 
leaves the Indian open to plunder, even offers to 
sharpers a bid to plunder him, by refusing him 
any recognition in the courts. : 
The amendment attached to the last Indian 
appropriation bill looks to the punishment by 
United States law of all Indians for certain grave 
offenses committed by Indians against one an- 
other, or against whites. But the Indian ie still 
left without the right to appear in the courts, to 
ane in his own name, immediately. He may 
still be plundered with impunity. 

Tn the Associated Press dispatches of Aug. 
25 h, I noticed this item : 


‘(BRUTAL ASSAULT ON A CHIPPEWA CHIEF. 
* BRAINARD, Minn., Aug. 25th.—Hole-in-the-Day, 
the noted Chippewa chief, while on his way to St. 
Paul last night, was taken from a Northern Pacific 
train at a way station, dragged into the woods, and 
80 bratally beaten that he is not expected to re- 
cover. Itis supposed to have been the work of 
whisky men, against whom he was going to testify 
in the Federal Court.” 
It is whisky that causes nine-tenths of the 
crimes of violence among I[udians, Ail thought- 
ful men among them recognize this fact. But 
who saw any indignant editorials at this outrage 
upon a chief who was attempting to preserve 
law and order? Suppose, on the other hand, 
that a noted leader of the whisky ring, a white 
man, had been taken from the train by Indians, 
even when he had been breaking the laws this 
chief was trying to maintain, and had been 
treated by Iudians as white men treated this In- 
dian, You and I know well the kind of outcry 
against ‘‘ brutes” and ‘ savages” that would 
have come from many quarters, 
Is there nothing barbarous in the dispatch 
telegraphed to our newspapers three weeks 
ago, ** The United States troops under Lieuten- 
ant came upon the camp of Chief Geroni- 
mo, and killed a squaw, three bucks and a child”? 
Put it into plain English and 1t reads that our 
troops, surprising the camp of this Indian, 
killed an Indian woman, three halft-grown boys 
and achild. If Geronimo, the savage, had come 
upon the camp of one of our officers, and had 
thus slain several members of his family, among 
them a wife aud a little child, what a sickening 
sense of the brutality of the savage would have 
come over us! Yet one white man who barely 
eacaped with his life after a long imprisonment 
among Indians in a border warfare, says: “I 
cannot blame them much for their atrocities, 
because I have myself seen their children killed 
in cold blood by whites when they were victori- 
ous.” 





80-CALLED “INDIAN UPRISINGS,” 


White men are sbamefully indifferent to 
crimes committed against Indians, while every 
slightest deviation from absolute peacefulness 
on the part of an Indian toward whites, no mat- 
ter under what provocation, is telegraphed all 
over the land as an ‘* outrage” or a ‘* massacre” 
by Indians. 

During the excitement about the Crow Creek 
reservation, last Spring, some ten Indians went 
quietly to the upper end of the reservation, to 
cut and sell some firewood, as it had been their 
cusiom to do for years when their Spring plant- 
ivg was done. Straightway inflammatory dis- 
patches went out broadcast, hike this one from 
Pierre, Dakota : 

“ Trouble has commenced in earnest on the Win- 
nebago reservation; the Indians, claiming to act 
under the instruction of Agent Jasman, are destroy- 
ing the property of the settlers wherever they can. 
The latter are preparing organized resistance, and 
there will be some good Indians before long!” 
The fact was that as soon as the agent learned 
that these Indians had gone to cut wood, know- 
ing the excited state of the public mind, he or- 
dered them to return, although the place where 
they were cutting wood was several miles from 
the nearest white settlers. The Indians obeyed, 
committing no depredations. 


**NO GOOD INDIAN BUT A DEAD INDIAN,” 


The threatening phrase in the avove dispatch, 
** there will be some good Indians before long,” 
I need hardly remind you, is an allusion to that 
exquisite flower of the Christian civilization of 
the nineteenth century, which sums up to the 
eatisfaction of 80 many men the whole Indian 
question—the saying : ** There is no good [Indian 
but a dead Indian.” May God forgive the peo- 
ple of our land the frequency with which this 
shameful sentence has been repeated with a rib- 
ald laugh! It breathes the spirit of Cain’s an- 
swer, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” with the 


added curse of a sneer and a laugh as the blood 
of our brother cries out against us. It is indeed 
true, as that noble friend of the Indian, * H. 
H.” has somewhere said, that this mocking and 
heartless cry has é more to raise up friends 
for the Indians than has any other utterance 
concerning them, ‘Is it possible that this is 
the cry that voices the attitude of a civilized 
people (who give millions for Christian missions 
toward the then on their own territory?” 
men have asked. And the noblest rejoinder [ 
have heard, came recently from the stanch hero 
who is at the head of the Carlisle School for In- 
dians, n Pratt, who said in substance: 
‘* We accept the watchword. There is no good 
Indian but a dead Indian, Let us by Christian 

ucation and patient effort kill the Indian in 





dent men.” 


ymin Aotes. 


JUVENILE HYMNODY. 
IV. 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





THE most euccessful writers for children, 
after Dr. Watts, were Ann and Jane Taylor. 
Their *‘ Hymns for {nfant Minds,” put forth 
‘with much diffidence” in 1809 or 1810 (there 
seems to be some uncertainty abcut the date) 
met a felt want, and reached a fourteenth 
edition in 1822, and a forty-eighth in 1868. 
These, and their “ Original Hymns for Sunday- 
schools,” 1810, hit as near as might be the 
happy mean between too high and too low. 
Professing to “sacrifice poetry to simplicity 
wherever these stood opposed,” they yet in the 
main avoided vulgarity and bathos. The talent 
of the two sisters was about equal, so far as can 
be judged from a few attempts to trace particu- 
lar pieces to one or the other ; in general, it seems 
impossible thus to discriminate, Among their 
more familiar )yrics, the following are ascribed 
by W. F. Stevenson and others to Ann, who be- 
came Mrs. Gilbert in 1813: 

“ Among the deepest shades of night.’ 

* Great Ged, and wilt thou condescend,” 

‘* Jesus, who lived above the sky.” 

“ Death has been here, and borne away.” 
And these to Jane: 

“There is a path that leads to God,” 
** Now that my journey’s just begun.” 
“ Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour,” 
* Young children once to Jesus came,” 


Others, as “When little Samuel woke,” are 
variously ascribed in different books, It is a 
pity to have this confusion; perhaps Mr. 
Julian’s “ Dictionary of Hymnology” will be 
able to set it straight. Mr, Isaac Taylor was 
mistaken when he called it a matter of no im- 
portance. It is always of some importance who 
wrote apything that proves to have been worth 
writing and remembering. The work of the 
Taylor sisters is still in partial use, and entitled, 
as a whole, to kindly and respectful remem- 
brance. It was excellent in intention and 
highly creditable in execution ; its theology was 
happily mitigated from that of Watts, and it 
gave careful attention to duty as well as doc- 
trine. From a literary point of view it was not 
(ae some seem to fancy that all hymns must be) 
beneath criticism. High praise has been paid 
to its handling of one difficult topic : 
“ How long, sometimes, a day appears! 

And weeks, how long are they! 


* Days, months, and years must have an end, 
Eternity has none; 
"Twill always have as tong to spend 
As when it first begun. 


* Great God, an infant cannot tell 
How such a thing can be; 
I only pray that I may dwell 
That long, long time with thee,” 

About this time, collections for juvenile use 
began toappear. Those of R. Hill have been 
already meutioned, In 1806, Joseph Benson 
published ‘‘Hymns for Children and Young 
Persons, on the principal truths aad duties of 
Religion and Morality.” This wasa highly re- 
spectable compilation, and had much vogue 
among Methodists on both sides of the sea, It 
drew largely from C. Wesley, and contained 
originals by Benjamin Rhodes and R. C. Brack- 
enbury. Equally important was ** Hymns for 
the Use of Sunday-schools,” prepared by J. 
Burton, 17783—1822, and others for the Notting- 
ham 8.8. Union, and first issued, 1810. The 
seventh edition, 1820, included 41 by Burton, 
among them two of fame: 

“ Holy Bible, book divine !” 
and 

* Time is winging us away.” 
The former appeared in the Evangelical Maga- 
zine for 1805, This writer is often confounded 
with another John Burton, who was born, 1808, 
in Essex, and, like his namesake, wrote many ju- 
venile hymns, among them 

** Remember thy Creator now,” 
** Saviour, while my heart is tender,” 


/ 
' 


and 

' “ Why should we spend our youthfa) da‘ s?” 
These are found in his ‘“* One Hundred Original 
Hymns for the Young,” published by the Relig- 
ious Tract Society, 1850. But the first and 
third are much earlier, having place in our 8, 
8. Union Hymns, Phila., 1885. 

The tone of these «ffusions at first was often 
patronizing. Sunday schools at the start were 
a sort of charity schools, supposed to be re- 
cruited only from the lowest classes; and this 
fact seemed to stick out all over them in large 
letters, Some verses by J. Straphap, No. 523 in 
Rippou’s Selection, 3787, and tco often re- 
printed, parade the platitude that “ children 
our kind protection claim” ; and several well- 
meant productions in Williams and Boden's Col- 
lection, 18601 (Nos, 527—588), celebrate the be- 





ed 
him and save man,” 


nevolence of teachers and contributors, and the 
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owliness of their beneficiaries, almost as 

strongly as those in Wesley’s “Psalms and 
Hymns" sixty years before. One for “‘ Children 
and Congregation,” by the elder Burton, 1820, 
begins almost comically : 

“ Sing, ye parents, poor and jowly.” 
And there 1s something of the same tone as late 
as Pratt's Collection, 1829. It was doubtless 
natural, and certainly British, thus to insist on 
humility and respect for one’s betters as pri- 
mal duties; but one would bardly care thus to 
uplift the banner of condescending patronage in 
an American school to day. Yet it is an Ameri- 
can book (1825) which thus solemply presents 
the teacher’s side of the matter : 

“The work we have to do 
Is not an easy one; 
"Tis arduous, it is true, 
But yet it should be done; 
Immortal! souls the children have, 
Which our Redeemer died to save.” 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Sanitary. 
THE COOKERY OF OUR DRINKS. 


Tue condition in which fluids enter into the 
stomach has much to do with their effect upon 
the general system. Water is the great convey 
ancer as also the great basis of exchange in all 
things taken into the system and to be removed 
from it. It forms so large apart of our constit- 
uency, and is 80 indispensable to the carrying 
on of the various processes for nutrition, that 
it is second to no food in its importance. Even 
when we do not seem to drink much, we take 
more of it than of all things else, since it forms 
so large a constituent of our foods, There is no 
more reason to believe that all the water we use, 
or ought to use, is found ready prepared by Na- 
ture than there is to believe that all our foods 
are so ready at hand and should not be cooked. 
It is easy to grow enthusiastic over cold-water 
drinkers, although very many of them suffer 
from their bibulous habits, Cooked water for 
some persons and at some times is as sensible 
as cooked foods. When water, instead of pure 
air, has mingled with it various deleterious 
gases, these are driven off in the act 
of boiling. The water is made _ better 
from use. It can often have the foulness re- 
placed by clean air, by merely pouring it from 
one pitcher to another several times, and so al- 
lowing it to be mingled with a pure atmos- 
phere. Many waters have in them some mineral 
substance of which they may be thus deprived. 
In boiling hard water, for instance, a certain 
part of its hardness is removed, The use of 
cooked water is well understood by those who 
have thus had occasion to resort to it, in order 
to free water from noxious gases and insoluble 
minerals. Besides thia the matter of heat is to 
many of no small importance. While we can- 
not indorse the hot-water craze which awhile 
ago seized so many, it is undeniable that the 
very free use of hot water alone bas benefited 
rheumatiam and other diseases, and has served 
to wash out of the s ystem particles that were 
producing irritation of organs or disturbance 
of functions. It is well known that, in the pro- 
cess of digestion a nd assimilation, a certain tem- 
perature must be maintained. There are many 
persons to whose stomachs warm water acta as 
a mild stimulant, and so aids the process of di- 
gestion, There are others whose stomachs, if 
chilled with cold water ata meal, do not quickly 
recover the necessary heat for active digestion. 
Many persons are ben«fited by a warm drink at 
meal-times. We have certainly seen students 
and others who are i njured by too much cold 
drink. One reason, no doubt, why some use 
beer or whisky is that, by virtue of the 
stimulus they contain, the cold is quickly over- 
come. We are told that the Bavarian wood- 
choppers, who often stay out for several days at 
a time, add burnt flour and pepper to water, and 
then boil it so as to make a soup, which, eaten 
with their bread, makes it much more palatable, 
A part of the value of soup as the beginning of 
a meal is that by its warmth it prepares the 
stomach for solid foods, Milk, 8o valuable as a 
food and a drink, is also often made more safe 
and acceptable by boiling. The general view 
that boiled milk is not 80 digestible as raw milk 
isnot correct. With the exception of the slight 
scum or skin formed on the top, it is equally so, 
No doubt tea and coffee are more used than they 
otherwise would be because of the desire for 
warm drinks, The Chinese, as a race, deserve to 
be called boiled-water drinkers rather than tea 
drinkers ; for the grade of leaves or the spent 
tea-leaves used by the middle-lower classes only 
serve very slightly to color the water. Experi- 
ence has taught them that boiled water is a bet- 
ter drink than the water of their befouled 
rivers. The use of tea in its various forms can 
searcely be spoken of as a whole, since different 
strength, different varieties, and different 
modes of use, disturb any general opinion 
as to its healthfulness. Its active principle 
is nearly that of coffee, and it can, no 
doubt, be used to excess and with 
evil results, But when used with a little cream 
and sugar, and as a warm drink of moderate 





strength, there is no ground for its general 
condemnation, ‘The same may be said of coffee. 
Both of them have slight antiseptic qualities 
and have a slight action, like that of quirine. 
They are to be viewed a slight tonics and nerv- 
ines, and as aiding digestion by encouraging 
the use of warm water. While ‘t is t» be ad- 
mitted that children are better off on warm 
milk and water, or cocoa, this is only because 
their systems are more susceptible to slight 
nerve stiaulants, and that they so quickly react 
from any slight exhaustion, While all man- 
kind are alike in many particulars, yet he is 
always an imperfect student of human aliments 
who does not take into consideration the laws 
of compensation and adjustment. Tea and 
coffee, as moderately used as the vehicles of 
boiled water, sugar and milk, may be quite de- 
fensible, when it would have to be admitted that 
their use as tobacco is used for chewing would 
be deleterious. There are some arguments for 
the use of cocoa as derived from the cocoa-bean 
that make it superior to tea and coffee. It has 
a nutritive value of its own and is strictly a 
food, While containing theobroma it has a less 
quantity than tea or coffee. It gives a most 
agreeable flavor to boiled milk or milk and 
water combined. The amount of cocoa butter 
it contains does not agree with some stomachs ; 
but there are new. preparations in the market, 
from which this has been removed. It is a 
misfortune that to some this is a rich taste and 
that even mutton suet is sometimes added to it 
and chocolate. We have found this to be the 
cause of its disagreement with some. While 
discouraging the excessive use of any of these 
beverages, or of drinks so hot as to injure the 
teeth, or mucous membrane of the stomach, we 
can claim that tea, coffee and cocos are valuable 
gifts to mankind, 


Biblical Research, 


Tue crude accounts given last year respecting 
some newly-found Hebrew biblical manuscripts 
of remote date, said to have been obtained from 
a sailor whose father obtained them many years 
before in the Island of Rhodes, have been sup- 
planted by a thorough, though not yet quite de- 
cisive, investigation by Dr. A. Harkavy. This 
investigation is published in the Mémoires of 
the Imperial Academy of Science at St Peters- 
burg, in the shape of an article entitled “* Neu- 
aufgefundene Hebraische Bibelhandschriften.” 
It is accompanied by five photolithographic fac 
similes, without, however, any transcription of 
them in common type, and, as they stand, a sad 
puzzle for the decipherer. Dr. Harkavy does 
not pretend to have finally solved the question 
of the genuineners of the fragments, though he 
himself inclines to believe them vajuable ancient 
relics. He gives the fullest possible account of 
their discovery, describes all the fragments gen- 
erally, and those which kave been deciphered 
particularly ; gives the reasons pro and con 
which appear to him to bear on the questions 
of age and origin, and adds the opinions of a 
few other learned men on the same questiona, 
In the account of the discovery he conceals the 
names of the persons through whom he obtained 
the fragments, remarking, however, that the 
persons are well known to various members of 
the Imperial Academy. Although the story 
of the obtaining of the fragments bears 
somewhat upon the question of genu- 
inenes#, it was sufficiently told last year in Tue 
INDEPENDENT, and need not now be repeated. 
The number of fragments actually in the pos- 

scesion of Dr. Herkavy, at the time of writ- 
ing, was fifty-one, of which some were on leath- 
er and ecme on parchment. Many of them are 
written with a peculiar substance for ink, per- 
haps scme vegetable juice or India ink, which 
now shows a pale color, faintly tinged with red- 
dish brown, and is legible or visible only by trans- 
mitted light. The fragments are in various 
states of preservation, many of them not yet 
decipherable, None can be read without diffi- 
culty, or recourse to various expedients of the 
decipherer, though chemical reagents have not 
yet been tried on any of them. The strongest 
argument for their genuineness appears in the 
peculiar alphabet, which contains traces of a 
mixed descent from quite ancient alphabets, 
along with modifications of the square charac- 
ter and marks of comparatively late (late in 
the history of the development of the alphabet) 
origin. The forms of some of the letters— 
la med and tth, for example-are unique. The 
character of the alphabet, together with a his- 
torical investi gation of Jewish settlements in 
Rhodes, and neighboring places, would lead to 
the conclusions that the fragmenta are not the 
work of a fabricator, but the result of a mixed 
development, within some Jewish body or sect, 
whose home was probably Cyprus. Dr. Hark- 
avy’s historical investigation is fine, acute, and 
learned ; and so is his investigation of the alpha- 
betical points, though in this latter he wives 
a little more weight than he is aware to the 
mere conjectures of others, not, however, to the 
detriment of his argument. An abstract of his 
condensed points it is hardly possible to give; 
and, further, he leaves a number of matters 





necessarily in suspense, till the further and per- 
haps decisive efforts of others, in respect to 
sabjects where he feels less confidence in his 
own competency. It seems, however, to be 
clear, at least as a prima facie case, tbat the 
fragments came from some minor Jewish gather- 
ing, or perhaps sect, af which we know no more 
than is revealed by these fragments. Dr. 
Harkavy shows that the fragments could not 
have been destined for any public religious pur- 
posts among ordinary Jews, Karaites or Samar- 
itans. It seems certain, also, that the frag- 
ments did not all come from the same scribe, 
and likewise, certain that the second installment 
of fragments were not fabricated to meet the 
demand. Against this prjma facie case for the 
genuineness of the fragments, no solid reasons 
yet appear. The variations in text presented 
by these fragments, Dr. Harkavy considers of 
great importance; but he gives only a few 
specimens, one of them being the variation in 
Esther ii, 21, which, with others, was published 
last year. The contents of the fragments thus 
far deciphered is as follows: nearly the whole of 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, to which is ap- 
pended a non-biblical elegy on the destruction 
of Jerusalem; the whole of Malachi; Hosea 
xiv, 2, to the end of Joel; Ruth i, 1—iv, 17; 
Daniel iv—ix ; portions (sixteen fragments) of 
Isaiah ; portions of Obadiab, Jonah, Zephaniah, 


THERE is considerable discussion just at pres- 
ent in regard to the relative defining powers of 
arge and small telescopes. Mr. Denning, who 
uses a ten-inch rflector, saw, or thought he 
saw, in 1884, a coalescence of one end of the 
red spot on Jupiter with the adjoining belt of 
the planet. This was not seen at Chicago, nor, 
s0 far as known, with any of the great tele- 
scopes, while it was seen by many smaller instru- 
ments, Taking this as a text, he infers that, for 
the observation of planetary details and the 
moon, moderate-sized telescopes have the ad- 
vantage, under ordinary atmospheric conditions ; 
and he illustrates his conclusion by reference to 
the work of Dawcs, Kaiser, Schiaparelli, Green, 
and others, upon the topography of Mars, in 
contrast with the poor showing (in this respect) 
of certain great telescopes. The users of large 
telescopes, on the other hand, are very confident 
that, under ordinary atmospheric conditions, 
they can always see, and see better, with the 
large instrument anything which can be 
certainly seen in the smaller telescope at the 
same time; and they are very skeptical 
in regard toa great dcal of the fine detail that 
is brought out by workers with small tele- 
scopes. It is quite certain at least that Kaiser’s 
and Schiaparelli’s maps of Mars cannot be rec- 
onciled in the finer markings. Mr. Denning of 
course admits freely that, with a perfectly quiet 
atmosphere, the great telescopes have an im- 
mense advantage; the point of the debate is 
whether, in an average state of the air, the ad- 

vantege is reversed as regards the definition of 
markings on a planet’s disk, It can be best set- 
tled- by arranging an apparatus by which the 
aperture of a large telescope can be easily and 

quickly reduced to any desirable extent, and 
making actual trial of the effect. Probably it 
will be found that, when the atmospheric distur- 
bance is tmaller than a certain definite amount, 
reduction of aperture will produce always an 
unfavorable « ffect, and vice versa when the dis- 
turbance is greater. It may turn out that for 

iny given state of the air there is a best aper- 
ture. Arrangements are being made to try the 
experiment. 


...» Bome doubt was raised by a microscopist 
of good repute, a year or so ago, as to the ac- 
tuality of the acccpted belief in the formation 
of pollen tubes during the process of fertiliza- 
tion in flcwers, This belief is that, on the pollen 
reaching the apex of astigma in receptive condi- 
tion, a tube is produced which penetrates the 
style and carrics the vivifying influence to the 
nuckus of the new seed. It was objected by 
the observer that he had examined carefully by 
high microscopic power a large number of 
flowers, and had failed to find any evidence of 
the production of such atube. If this negative 
evidence should satisfy physiologists, it would 
leave the whole question of the mode in which 
pollen acted to preduce fertilization completely 
in the dark. But Strasburger bas not only 
proved, by going over the whole matter again, 
that there are formed pollen tubes, but has 
added in a wonderful degree to what had been 
already known. He found that the pollen tubes 
had several distinct modes of entry. In lilies the 
canal of the style ends in three narrow slits in 
the stigma, and the pollen tube enters one of these, 
and descends to the ovary. In Atropa Bella- 
donna, the tube is forced through the conduct- 
ing tissue of the style. Many other flowers 
have different modes by which the tubes pene- 
trate, usually between, but sometimes penetrat- 
ing the cells themselves, As already known, the 
pollen grain consists of two cells; the larger 





one has been known as the generative, and 
the amaller the vegetative cell; but Strasburger 


proves this wrong, and reverses the terms, 
When the pollen tubes are formed, a strong 
movement of the protoplasm carries the nuclei 
into the tube. Usually the vegetative nucleus gors 
first ; but in many cases the generative takes pre- 
cedence. In the pollen tube the vegetative nu- 
clei someti isappear; but the generative 
can be recognized even to the time when the tube 
enters the ovule. When the pollen tube reaches 
the micrepyle it penetrates to the embryo sac 
and inserts its apex between the caps of the 
synergide. Ultimately the nucleoli of the male 
and female pronuclei fuse, and a delicate cel- 
lulose wall is formed on the fertilized oosphere. 
Those who may be disposed to pureue the inter- 
esting topic more in detail, may read the Botan- 
ical Gazette for August. 


Fine Arts. 


Tue Boston Art Museum is interesting even 
when not holding forth the attraction of a 
special exhibition. Juat now the most con- 
spicuous painting in ics gallery is Larolle’s 
** By the Riverside.”’ It is doubtful if a better 
work by this master has been shown in this 
country. Covering an immense canvas, it is 
simplicity itself. Only two peasant women, one 
carrying an infant in her arms, walking by the 
riverside, with a twilight background of trees 
and distant water, with some rather hazy and 
indefinite figures. The picture is low in tone, 
rather lacking in color, with that scheme of 
grays which Frenchmen go love to effect in deal- 
ing with quiet pastoral subjects. The move- 
ment of the two life-size figures is superb. 
There is the truth of Nature, without the vul- 
garity of peasant nature ; there is refinement in 
the treatment of these two coarse women. Some 
of our realists could learn a valuable lesson by 
studying Larolle in this work. It shows the 
possibility of being true to Nature, even ‘with 
commonplace subjects, without being untrue to 
art. The peasant in art should neither be 
offensive by personal ugliness and coarse and 
unclean vulgarity, nor idealized into a mere 
smirking, doll-faced man or woman, whose only 
claim to a connection with the peasant life is 
to be found in the wearing of such peasant’s 
dress as can be found fresh and tidy at any 
costumer’s, The real peasant is not always an 
agreeable object, but is better than the stage 
peasant; and, unfortunately, it is the stage 
peasant that appears most often in pictures, 











...»There is a picture by Duverneck, now in 
the Boston Art Museum, that represents a Vene- 
tian bridge, with figures crossing to and fro, 
It is a clever picture, and no more. The figures 
are pretty well drawn; some of them gracefully 
posed. But the color is crude, and the execu- 
tion of the whole composition is slovenly. It is 
a sad example of how a really great man may 
be spoiJed by overpraise, bestowed before his 
powers have reached maturity. Duverneck, 
after a struggling and _ self-sacrificing life in 
Munich, woke up one morning to find himself 
famous. He traded on that fame, and his later 
work has been of such quality as to lead one to 
suppose that he has exhausted hiscapital. But, 
even in the work just referred to, there are in- 
dications here and there of unmistakable genius ; 
it still remains with Duverneck to leave a record 
that shall place him forever among the few 
really great artists that America has pro- 
duced. 


.--There has been during the past few years 
a gratifying advance in the facilities afforded to 
women who wish to study art. It is not many 
years ago that, in spite of a most narrow and 
unreasonable elcment in the -National Academy 
manage ment, the first life class for women was 
established. That grand old man, William Page, 
who was always better than the Academy in 
which he was a leader, began the battle for wo- 
men’s rights in art study. He had brave helpers 
in a few of the strongest men in the Academy ; 
but only won a victory after a long struggle. 
Now there are several classes in New York where 
women can study the undraped human figure 
from life ; indeed, no first-class art school would 
now think of shutting women out from a privi- 
lege of such inestimable value. So far as study 
from life is concerned, there is no art center in 
the world that affords better facilities than New 
York. 

....One of the great art events of the year 
will be the sale and dispersion of the valuable 
collection of paintings and bric-a-brac, the 
property of the late Mrs. Mary J. Morgan. It is 
said that this collection cost more than $2,000,- 
000, and it was made with wonderful discrimi- 
nation and care. 


...«.-The Boston Art Museum is to be occupied 
by an English water-color exhibition, under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Blackburn. It is to 
open about the middle of October. 


....James W. Alexander has been spending & 
good part of the Summer in Virginia, where 
he went to make studies for an important por- 
trait. 


...-Chicago has been having an exhibition of 
the work of scenic artists, and the local papers 





speak well of it. 
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Music, 


In spite of any rumors to the contrary, it is 
now definitely announced by Mr. Mapleson that 
he will give Italian opera in New York this sea- 
sop, though for much shorter seasons than here- 
tofore; and his advertisements are duly current. 
Twenty nights will include the subscription— 
seven weeks, beginning Wednesday, November 
4th. In the company, as thus far announced, 
are Mme. Minnie Hauk, Mme, Anna Fohstrom 
and Mme. Lablache ; and Signori Ravelli, Gian- 
nini, Del Puente, Caracciolo, Cherubini and De 
Anna; a g00d working-force for a certain re- 
pertoire, That Mme Patti will join it in May, 
seems more than probable. The opening per- 
formance will naturally be Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen,” 
on the evening named. As the Academy of 
Music has been completely refitted, in its stage 
and auditorium, the manager will this year en- 
joy certain advantages hitherto denied, and it is 
to be expected that the public will thereby be 
gainers. 





..-The Symphony Society looks forward to a 
busy and prosperous season. It will hold its 
concerts in the Metropolitan Opera House in 
place of the Academy of Music (a change in- 
augurated last Spring that audiences will regard 
very favorably) ; andits concert-dates will be the 
Saturday nights, Nov. 7th, Dec. 4th, Jan. 15th, 
Feb. 5th, March 5th, and April 2d, the usual pub- 
lic rehearsals taking place the afternoons 
before. A list of appropriate new compositions 
to be interspersed among standard works has 
been prepared. The Society wili have the great 
advantage of drawing soloists from the German 
Opera Company. Berlioz’s ** Faust” is under- 
lined also for repetition. Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch will conduct the performances. 


.-The Oratorio Society, under the same 
leader, whose name carries with it s0 many re- 
membrances in New York, will give three con- 
certs, on Nov. 19th, Duc. 19th, and March 4th, 
with a public rehearsal in the afternoon, as 
usual. Much stress is to be laidon the securing 
of the full score of Wagner's *‘ Parsifal,” which 
will be performed as an oratorio during the 
Winter. Berlioz’s ‘* Requiem,” and ‘“‘ The Mes- 
siah” are the other works chosen, ‘The chorus 
of the Society is in excellent shape, and under 
weekly rehearsal with Mr. Damrosch, and the 
Metropolitan Opera House will be the Society’s 
concert hall this season. 


..-Mr. Frank Van der Stucken is vigorously 
drilling his assistant chorus for the Novelty 
Concerts; and those exceedingly artistic and*in- 
teresting entertainments will be unique in this 
Winter’s orchestral music. Mr. Van der 
Stucken has ready for presentment new scores 
by Massenet, Brahms, Dudley Buck, G. Temple- 
ton Strong (one of the most promising of young 
Americau composers) and ethers. His orches- 
tra—substantially from the Philharmonic ranks 
—is of the most efficient sort, and the conduc- 
tor's ability has given his coucerts a firm foot- 
hold. 


..-Mme. Judic’s first appearance in this 
country occurred in this city last week, be- 
f ore large and brilliant houses. It is unfortu- 
nate for those who would be glad to admire the 
gifts of so genuine an artist in her field that the 
distinguished singer’s repertoire is almost ex- 
clusively made up of unequivocally equivocal 
opera-bouffes. Even people willing to listen to 
‘*La Grande Duchesse,” will hardly stomach 
‘“*Lih” or ‘La Femme 4 Papa” without em- 
phatic protest. 


--The Philharmonic Club. for its pleasant 
concerts of chamber music in Chickering Hall, 
has secured »ome interesting novelties by 
Jadessohn, Benj. Godard, Molique, and Mr, 
Gilchrist, of Philadelphia. The Club’s concert- 
dates this Autumn and Winter are Nov. 17th, 
Jan. 5th, Feb. 9th, and March 9th. This organi- 
zation has been so beneficial in its work here that 
its continued success should afford general 
pleasure and win hearty support. 


.-The Philharmonic Society of New York, 
is actively preparing for its forty-fourth season, 
with the accustomed brilliant outlook, Some 
changes in the personnel of the large orchestra 
have been made. A number of new musiciaus 
are expected in consequence, The dates of the 
concer.s of this season will be Saturday even- 
ings, Nov. 14th, Dec, 12th, Jan. 9th, Feb. 13th, 
March 13th, April 10th, the public rehearsals oc- 
curring on the previous afternoons, 


..Mr. Theodore Thomas’s own particular 
sories of evening Popular Concerts, which that 
indefatigable conductor will carry on this sea- 
son in addition to his other engagements, bo- 
gins Nov. 3d. It thence continues with a weekly 
concert during the Winter. Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
Rafael Joseffy, and Miss Emma Juch are the 
first soloists to successively appear. Special 
“composers’ nights” is a feature of the enter- 
prise which will be welcomed. 


.---The Thalia Theater opened its opera sea- 
son very auspiciously last week, with Lortzing’s 
“Czar and Zimmermann”—a charming old 

_ favorite. Mr. Amberg’s singing company is, as 





heretofore, excellently selected, and the operas 
to be sung during the Winter are likely to be 
given in a style worthy of many a well-equipped 
hoftheater. 


..The arrangements for the season of grand 
opera in German are being hurried at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and the scenic effects 
will be more perfect than ever. Particular 
magnificence will characterize the sets for Gold- 
mark’s ‘‘Kénigin von Saba.” The opening 
opera will be Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 


....The new American Opera Company is hard 
at work getting its chorus in shape. The mate- 
rial is promising, and the singers have already 
finished with the chorus parts of “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” *‘ Faust,” and most of “ Lohen- 
grin.” Assistant-Conductor Hivrichs has them 
in charge. 


....-Mr. P, R. Neff has succeeded the late 
George Ward Nichols as the President of the 
Cincinnati College of Music. . His election gives 
great satisfaction. He is a man of large wealth 
and thorough efficiency for the post, 


... The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society has 
decided to abandon the Thursday afternoon 

populars,” which must have been a cumbersome, 
if agreeable, addition to its large scheme of 
activity. 


....-Mlle. Emma Nevada was married, last 
Thursday, in Paris, to Dr. Raymond Palmer, of 
Birmingham, England. The ceremony was 
Roman Catholic. 


--Herr Von Suppé is in failing health; 
nervous prostration from overwork. 








Hersonalities, 


THE Germania, the organ of the German 
Catholic party, asserts that Pope Leo XLII is a 
very busy man, who, perhaps, works harder than 
any sovereign in Europe. At six he rises, at 
seven celebrates mass, after having spent some 
time in contemplation. After mass follows a 
period of prayer and praise. At eight the de- 
cisions of his congregations and his other corre- 
spondence are attended to, and at eleven the 
public audiences are held. The Pope receives 
the bishops and ambassadors, the pilgrims of all 
classes and countries, and with equal attention. 
At 12:30 he takes a walk in the gardens of the 
Vatican, generally accompanied by a prelate and 
two of the guard. Monsignor Boccali, his pri- 
vate secretary and friend, is generally his com- 
panion. In case of inclement weather or indis- 
position, Leo XLII drives in a carriage specially 
built for the purpose, It is stated that the per- 
sonal expenses Of Pope Leo XIII are little over 
two dollars per diem. 


Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr., of Augusta, 
Ga., having investigated the subject, affirms 
that neither Major-Gen. Nathaniel Greene nor 
Major-Gen. Count Pulaski sleeps beneath the 
respective monuments which a grateful and | a- 
triotic people bave reared in their honor.” 


.. The King of Sweden, surviving until 1889, 
will, in January of that year, celebrate his sixtieth 
birthday anniversary by giving a prize of $500 
and a gold medal worth $200 to the author of 
the most important discovery in mathemarical 
science made between now and then. 

...-The late Canon Anson had been settled a4 
St. George’s, Windsor, forty years, and also, for 
the same time, he was rector of Sudbury, Derby- 
shire. At Windsor his salary was $5,000 a year, 
and at Sudbury $4,000. His total income duriog 
hia career was $360,000, 


..-Lenbach, the Munich artist, is painting 
portrait of Prince Bismarck for Lord Rosebery. 
Iie has made several portraiis of the Prince be- 
fore this, but haa never had a regular *‘ sitting.” 


. Signor Verdi, the composer, generously re- 
mitted one-half of all his tenantry-rents to the 
people, owing to the hard Summer in that part 
of Italy. 


..The Princess Louise maintained so small 
an establishment at Aux Les Bains, the Prin- 
cess Dolgourouki quite outshone her in this 
respect. 


. It is said that Archibald Forbes, the Eng- 
lish war correspondent, will soon be married to 
daughter of Quartermaster-General Meigs. 


....-Mr, M. 8, Lincoln, one of Boston's old 
dry-goods merchants, celebrated his ninety-first 
birthday lately. 


.-Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, the well- 
known poetess, is expected to arrive in this city 
to-day. 


-...The members of the Royal Family of Eng- 
land seldom go to church more than once on 
Sunday. They always are present once. 


--»-Abdul Hamid has developed a talent for 
composition, and is scoring some marches for 
his military band. 


-- “Oliver Optic” recently celebrated his 
sixty-third birthday. 


--Monsignor Capel has been very ill in San 
Francisco, 





Pebbles, 


....A singular hybrid: The equine-ox. 
..-A baker is generally very well bred, and 
in social life always takes the cake. 


.-The first fatal joke of which we have any 
record, is the pebble which killed Goliath. 


.-The new star in Andromeda is disappear- 
ing. It only came out to the yacht race. 





..A man’s other self will remain with him; 
and there is no use in trying to aller ego. 


....The coachman’s occupation is more agree- 
able than that of the hostler; but the latter’s is 
more stable. 


--The Sultan will probably put Streicker 
Pasha in command of his forces should the pres- 
ent crisis result in blows. 


.... Young Lady (to army officer at Washing- 
ton): “Captain Drypowder, of the many 
famous remarks made by General Grant, which 
do you think reflects the most credit upon 
him?” Army Officer (unhesitat ingly): ‘‘ ‘ Let us 
have peace,’ ” 


..“*Gentiemen,” said an auctioneer, with 
true pathor, “if my father and mother stood 
where you stand, and did not buy this stew-pan 
—this elegant stew-pan, going at one dollar—I 
should feel it my bounden duty, as a son, to tell 
both of them they were false to their country 
and false to themselves.” 


....A young Harvard man who was traveling 
in England this Summer was asked by a gentle- 
man in Birmingham if Boston were not the 
seat of the American Parliament. He replied 
promptly: “ Yes; it wasup to the beginning of 
the Christian era, when it was transferred to St. 
Paul, Minn. 


..-Queer Pets. ‘‘Clementina, w’at in der 
world yo’ got dem flies caged up fur? T’ought 
yo’ declar’d yo’ wasn’t goin’ ter keep no more 
pets when yo’ knary bud died ; ur is it some ob 
de childen’s work?” ‘‘Lan’ a me, pap, dem 
hain’t pets! Dat's a fly trap wot yo’ ketch flies 
wid, doan yo’ know, what Lige bought this 
Summah. Wa’al,I won’er yo’ hain’t seen dem 
*afore now.” 


..It is a piece of unjustifiable extravagance 
for the Government to make its dollars of silver, 
which allows of but 26 per cent. profit, when 75 
and possibly 100 per cent. might be secured 
were the dollar made of some less expensive 
material—say leather, for example, Political 
parties preparing platforms for the next Presi- 
dential contest should accept this hint with be- 
coming thankfulness, and act upon it without 
loss of time. 


A Sister’s Affection—‘*Do I love George,” 
mused Clara, softly, ‘‘or is it simply a sister's 
affection that I feel for’— Just then Bobby 
burst noisily into the room, and interrupted her 
sweet meditationr. ‘Get out of here, you little 
brat!” she shouted; and, seizing him by the 
arm, she shot him through the door. *‘Ah! no,” 
she sighed, as she resume) her interrupted train 
of thought. ‘‘My love for George is not a sister’s 
love. It is something swee er, purer, higher, 
and holier.” 


..- President (to directors): ‘‘Don’t you 
think, gentlemen, that it will be well to have 
our eyes on Mr. Nimble, thecashier?” Director: 
“Why, what is there wrong about Mr. Nimble? 
I always supposed him to be a most exemplary 
map, and honest to a fault.” President: “Yes; 
but it is my painful duty to inform you that he 
has just been vaccinated.” Director: “ But 
what does that signify?” President: * Nothing 
in itself, perhaps ; but I suppose you are aware 
that the small-pox is raging in Montreal.” 


. Bays a Detroit man: “I once knew a 
family of the name of Shaw. The eldest, a boy, 
war called Hartford, two girls were called Har- 
tulia and Hartess, respectively, and the two 
youngest boys Hartman and Hartwell. The 
youngest daughter was named Hartunia, I 
asked Mr. Shaw why these curious cognomens, 
to which his reply was: ‘I don’t propose, when 
I want a young one, to stand on the cold land- 
ing of an early Winter morning and study 
names, I simply call Hart. They all come out, 
and I pick the one I want, and the rest go back 
to bed.’” 


.-“*T'm an artist,” explained a young man, 
with an easel and a palette under his arm, to a 
well-to-do farmer at the front gate. ‘I was ad- 
miring the architecture of your new house.” 
“Yes,” replied the farmer. “It’s about the 
finest buildin’ in these parts, It ccst enough to 
to be, Kin ye paint, stranger?” ‘Oh! yes,” 
* Paint anythin’, I s’pose, so it’ll look nateral?” 
“Yes.” “D’ye eee that chimly on the north- 
west corner?” ‘Yes; it’s a false chimney ; is it 
not?” ‘‘ Yes,” assented the farmer, impatiently. 
“That's what everybody says. Now, I'll tell ye 
what I'll do, stranger. If ye’ll paint some smoke 
comin’ out o’ that chimly, I'll pay ye well fer 
the job.” 
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ARCHER, F. M., Mankato, Minn,, resigns. 


rn Gatusna, Chicago, IL, acce 
to Salem, Mass, . pte 


inhamnel A. J., accepts call to Mystic,Conn + 


COLMAN, CHanues, East Brid rt, Conn., 
called to First ch., Hoboken, N. J. 
COVERT, R. H., Gulesburg, Mich., resigns. 
DILTS, A, W., ord. at Somerville, N. J. 
DRESSER, Eimer B., ord. at Shoboygan Falls 


GERARD, E. M., Ringoes, called to Croton 


GORE, W. D., ord. in Dover, Kan, 
= C. W., North Topeka, Kan., re- 
s. 
HARTLEY, W., A ta, Wis., accepts call to 
Alleghany Ave. ¢ a Pnlladeipian, Penn 
ae Hanoxp, secepts call to Northfield, 
inn. 
McCULLOUGH, G. W., Baltimore, Md., called 
to Salem, N. J. 
MOORE, Cuarizs N. H., Wyandotte, accepts 
call to Hays City, Kan. 
MORTON, J. 8., Jewell City, Kan., resigns, 
PACKER, Ex4, ord. at Jordan's Grove, Ia, 
ROBINSON, J.B., Riverside ch., New York City, 
resigns. 
ROCKWELL, C. B., Alexandria, Minn., 
SIMPSON, D. H., Atlantic, Ia,, accepts to 
Stillwater, Minn. 


STEARNS, H. W., called to Burlingame, Kan, 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADRIANCE, 8, W., Highland ch, Lowell, Mass.» 
resigns to become General Secretary 
of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. 

EDDY, ,CLanence, St, Olair, Mich., resigns, 

FLINT, Josurn R., Heath, accepts call to Wind- 
sor, Mass. 

—— L. M., accepts call to Poplar Grove, 


JONES, Gustavus W., Scarboro’, Me., resigns. 

KYLE, Rosexrr J., ord. pastor in Windham, Me., 
Sept. 22d. 

LEWIS, Ricuagp, Whitehall, accepts call to 
Bancroft, Mich, 

LYON, Asa P., accepts call to Rock Rapids, Ia, 

MARVIN, Dwiaur E., inst, in Utica, N. ¥., Sept. 
29th. 

MAYS, D. V., North Benton and Beloit, resigns ; 
address, Poland, O. 

MEARS, Davip O., Piedmont ch., Worcester, 
Mass., called to First ch., Meriden, Conn. 

MERRIMAN, CuHaries L., Kingston, Mass., 
called to Paterson, N. J. 

MITCHELL, J. J., ord. in Wittenberg, Ia., 
Sept. llth. 

MORGAN, D. W., ord pastor in Detroit, Minn., 
Sept. 14th, 

PADDOCK, Geoace A., Yale femtoenys eee 
pastor in Argentine, Kan., Sept. 22d 

SHOW, Arury B., ord. in Waco, Neb., Sept. 17th. 

SMITH, 81x48 8., ord, pastor? in Church of the 
Redeemer, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25th. 

SIAVER, Daniex, Greeley, Col., accepts call to 
East ch., Portland, Or, 

STORM, Juivs E., Newland, Neb., resigns. 

THOMAS, Tuomas Pixrce, ord. pastor in Potter- 
ville, Penn., 8 Sept, 23d. 

WILSON, Frepenicx A., inst, in Billerica, Mass,, 
Sept. 28d. 

LUTHERAN, 

CROMER, A. J., accepts call to Freeport, Il. 

HENNIGS, H., Chattanooga, accepts call to But- 
lerville, O. 

HOLMAN, 8. A., address, 433 North Sixty-fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

HURST, G. E., Sunbury, Penn., removes to 
Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y. 

KAEMMERER, F. A., address, Medford, Wis. 

KIEFER, C. J., New Lisbon, O., removes to 
Camden, Ind 

LIST, J. A., Derinda Counter, Ill., accepts call to 
Wilton, Ta. 

LOFFLER, G., Mt. Carroll, accepts call to 
Washington, Ill, 

LUNDBERG, G., Stratford, Ia., called to Wilkes- 
barre and Sugar Notch, Penn. 

LUTZ, F., Wilton, Ia., resigns. 

ZIEGELMEYER, P., called to Zion ch., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
ae, Tuomas J., Chester, called to Berwyn, 
enn. 
BEALE, J. J., D.D., called to. Cross Creek ch., 


Pen 
oHICHES TER W. J., Germantown, ng < es 
te call to = ch., Los 
cnUMniNE, J. T., Little Redstone, Penn,, re- 


signs. 
ELLIOTT, H. B., D.D., accepts call to Troy, O. 
a Pr. k., 'D.D., accepts call to Salem, 


vay. — C., Northwood, accepts call to 
Londonderry, N. H. 
—- Jouy, D.D., Princeton, Ky., called to 


MAXWELL, Janne M., yo to Sweet Air ch., 
Baltimure Presbytery, 
McCREA, W. E., Homestead, 7, removes to 


Kinsley, Kan, 
McMILLAN, Geo, W., Perth Amboy, N. J,, died 


ecently, aged 73, 
MILFORD), i. L., address, Bennett, Lancaster 


Co., Ne' 
MELVEN James, accepts call to Ottawa, Ill, 
P W. ——- Ia., removes to 
nu Glenarm 8 
PRarT, FE i, removes to Allentown, N. J. 
C., Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 
BUDO Pi, Ww. 8., Gunnison, removes to Oafion 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 18TH. 
JEHU’S FALSE ZEAL. Il KINGS, x, 15—81. 





Norges.—‘* Jehonadab.” The name means 
* Jehovah gave,” and indicates a worshiper of 
Jehovah. Read about the tribe in Jer, xxxv, 
5—il. They were tent dwellers, and very ab- 
stemious.———"' Son of Rechab.”—That is, of 
the house of Rechab. “Js thine heart 
right ?”—Are you with me in my usurpation and 
my zeal against Baal? “* Tf it be.” —Said by 
Jehu.——-** Smote all that remained unto 
Ahab.” —This was a very common thing in the 
East, to kill all the adherents of the previous 
dynasty. —‘* Ahab served Baal a liltle.”— 
It did not follow, because Jehu had killed the 
house of Ahab,that he would be opposed to Baal 
worship. A dynastic change did not imply a 
change of religion.———‘“' Prophets,” ‘‘ wor- 
shipers,” * priests.” —These were all people offi- 
cially connected with Baal worship, the wor- 
shipers being not the people so much as the 
servitors of the temples.—‘* They came into the 
house of Baal.” —The temple court of Baal. Not 
all who had worshiped, but all who served the 
Baal shrines, —** Vesiments.”—As in the 
parable of the wedding garment.- 
Jices'and burnt offerings.” —The latter were;wholly 
consumed, but only certain parts of the fat, etc., 
of the sacrifices, while the meat was distributed 
and eaten. The ‘‘meat offerings” or ‘ meal 
offerings” of the Revision were of flour 
and oil, etc., and not flesh.—--——* As 
soon as he had made an end,.”—When the 
crime had been committed, so that they had 
proved their complicity in the worship of Baal, 
——" The guard,” —Literally runners, ath- 
letic men.“ The city of the house of Bael,” 
—The meaning of this is not clear. If there 
was a quarter of the city called by this name, 
the house of Baal must have been in it; and 
they were already there.- -** Pillars.” —Not 
images, but wooden columns, shaped like 
obelisks, or cones, objects of worship. Very fine 
ones would be made of stone, or overlaid with 
gold, and might be broken (v. 27) instead of 
burned. They are often figured on old monu- 
ments,———** Draught house.”—Where — the 
filth of the city was gathered, so as to profane 
it as completely as possible.- —* The golden 
calves,”"-—Doubtiess Jehu regarded these calves 
as the symbols of Jehovab, his images; and so 
did Jeroboam, who established the shrines here 
to prevent his people from going up to Jerusa- 
lem after the secession,——--*"* The Lord said 
unto Jehu.”—Perhaps by prophets; but more 
likely this is the interpretation which the writer 

utes on God's providence, wherein God expresscd 
us will.————** Thou hast done well.”—Only the 
intense zeal is praised. In the less developed 
state of moral sentiment of the time, what seems 
to us to be savagery and blood-thirstiness, did 
not occur to anybody to be more than was nec- 
essary and incidental to the change of dynasty 
and the reformation of religion. 
é Instruction.—** Whose side are youon?” That 
is the question asked by Jehu of Jehonadab, 
and a most important question it is to settle, Lf 
Jehonadab had answered No, Jehu would have 
killed him, We may be sure Jehonadab would 
not have come to meet Jehu if his heart had not 
been with his. This is the question Elijah asked 
the people on Mount Carmel. Whom will you 
serve, God or Baal? Whom will we serve? Is 
our heart right with God’s heart? 

If your heart is with God, give him your hand ; 
acknowledge it publicly. Get up in the chariot 
before the world with him. Join the Church, 

Zeal for God is a splendid thing, It is the 
grandest thing in the world. Pray for more zeal 
for God; for zeal that will make you forget 
yourself m your earnest work for God, 

The great puzzle of this lesson is, how God 
could seem to approve all the bloody work of 
this hot-headed, cruel usurper. Let us consid- 
er the case a little. 

_ (4,) Duty is very much a matter of surround- 
ings, education, and custom, What is right at 
one time is wrong at another, 

(b.) In that country blood fends existed, and if 
one man killed another, whether in a re volution, 
or war, or by accident, every relative felt bound 
to get blood tor blood. Therefore, it becomes a 
necessity and a custom for a usurper to kill all 
the family of the man whose life and throne he 
has taken, It may have been a dynastic neces 
sity for Jehu to kill all Ahab’s family, At least- 
nobody seems to have then thought it strange. 

(¢.) By the old law of the people the worship 
of idols was punished with death. It was a 
capita! crime. 

(d.) If Jehu intended to put down Baal wor- 
ship he would have had every priest who served 
Baa! an enemy plotting against him. His only 
way to secure a peaceful reign was to begin 
with killing those rebels; and it seemed all 
right to men of his time. 

(¢.) Under religions and Christian training 
a ym has grown more sensitive. In 

avid's time nO One suspected polygamy was 
wrong ; _ but in Christ’s time they had. dis- 
covered it and duty had changed. So there are 
duties as to slavery and liquor drinking which 
have been developed as duties since Christ’s 
time, which are not mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament assuch. In the same way the develop- 
ment of society and conscience opens fields tor 
women which were shut against them by St. 
Paul, speaking wisely for the conditions of his 


~** Sacri- 


y- 

(f.) Whatever may have been the case then, 
we may be sure that God would not, and did 
not then approve falsehood and murder. What 
God approved then and approves now is zeal 
for him, P 

To put down or to avoid one evil is not the 
same as being good. Jehu destroyed Baal ; but 
he did not destroy the calves of Bethel and Dan. 
We may pride ourselves on our goodness in one 
thing, and be very selfish and wicked in another. 

The name of the wicked shall rot, says Scrip- 
pare. Think of the ulm of Jeroboam, and how 

remembered t him 
oy ag that he made 





School and College. 


Tue Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, aided by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, bas been collecting information as 
to the health of women graduates of colleges. 
We quote from The Tribune: 


“The first and most striking fact elicited is that 
during the college-life of these 705 woman 60 per 
cent. felt no change in health; 20 per cent. felt an 
improvement, and 20 per cent. a deterioration. The 
average age at the time of entering college was 18,35 
years, but for those who entered at sixteen years or 
under, there was an increase in deterioration in 
health of a little more than 10 per cent. as com- 
pared with those who entered at a later age. Much 
of this decline in health appears to be the result of 
inherited tendencies rather than of college life; for 
20 per cent. of those showing a decline in heajth in- 
herited a tendency to di from their parents ; 
but where there has been no such inherited tendency 
the figures show that there has been an increase in 
good health of nearly 8 percent. But this decline in 
health is not as serious as it appears. The grades of 
health are classified under the heads of ‘ excellent,’ 
‘ good,’ ¢ fair,’ ‘indifferent,’ * poor’; and one-third of 
the deterioration was only from ‘excellent’ to 
‘good.’ Those who studied moderately during the 
college course appear to have been benefited 
by college life; but about 7 per cent. of those 
who studied severely suffered in consequence. 
Worry seems to have been a more prolific 
cause of physical trouble than severe study; for 
those who worriedover their studies and personal 
affairs show a decline in health of 15 per cent., 
while those who were free from this kind of care 
gained 10 per cent. in health. It is also noteworthy 
that nearly all of those who suffered in consequence 
of severe study report that, since graduation, they 
have recovered their normal condition, Over 78 
per cent. of the whole number report their present 
health as either excellent or good. In comparison 
with this showing, it is worth while to notice, in 
passing, the fact that Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, a 
few years ago, obtained answers from nearly 250 
women ofall classes and conditions on the question 
of general health. Only 56 per cent. of these were 
in good health, a gain of 22 per cent. in favor of the 
college graduates, Ofthe 417 whoreport themselves 
as having some sort of ailment, only 81 consider 
their disorders to be the result of intellectual over- 
work; the same number, by the way, as say they 
have been injured by bad sanitary conditions. 

“The theortes by which Dr. Clark put back the 
movement for collegiate training for women at least 
a dozen years, and the arguments which medical 
men have usually set against its course, receive a 
blow from the facts here brovght together. The 
average age at which these women began to study 
is leas than six years—many of them began at three 
—and they entered college at the average age of 
18.85, leaving it at 22.89, thus bringing the periodof 
preparation for college from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth year. Of the entire 705, and out of the 
417 having some kind of aiJment, only 112 have had 
any kind of trouble peculiar to the female sex. 
There are not many disorders of either eye or brain 
among them, only 12 of the former and 80 of the lat- 
ter being reported, The nervous system seems to 
have suffered most, there being 187 such disorders 
reported, But, evidently, not a great deal of this 
should be laid at the college door; for nearly one- 


third of the entire number say they are naturally of 
nervous dispositions and were nervous before enter- 
ing college. 

** Those who have doubted concerning the physi- 
cal results of collegiate training should turn a glance 
at the conditions after matriage. The percentage 
of marriages is rather smaller than usual, being 
only 27.8 per cent., although the average present age 
is 28.5 years. These have been married a little less, 
on the average, than seven years, and have had 268 
children, The number of children’s deaths has 
been less than one in ten, a much better showing 
thun the average of mortality among children, From 
which it appears that, though college-bred women 
may give birth to fewer children than others, those 
children are stronger and more likely to live.” 


...-The Rev. Dr. John Hall addressed the 
Council, Alumni, and the classes of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, of which he is 
Chancellor, at the university building on Sep- 
tember 28th. Most of the council were present, 
including Professor Baird, who presided; Wil- 
liam Allen Butler, William A. Wheelock, W. R. 
Martin, the Rev. Howard Crosby, Prof. D. W. 
Hering, and Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, the new 
Vice-Chancellor, who har come from the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, of which he was 
Chancellor, to take executive charge of the uni- 
versity here. The occasion was in the nature of 
a welcome to Dr. MacCracken, and Dr, Hall took 
the opportunity to review the condition and 
prospects of the university. He said the prop- 
erty of the university, including the new medi- 
cal department, was now worth about $800,000, 
and was free from debt. Gifts and legacies for 
the past two yeara, since the revision of the 
charter, had amounted to $100,000, represented 
in buildings, hbraries, and apparatus. All the 

fessor, with one exception, were under forty- 
five years of age. With thorough appointments, 
and earnest, active men composing the Faculty, 
Dr. Hall said, a modern coll ge, fully abreast of 
the times, could be well maintained, turning to 
the university, as it deserved, bright students 
and liberal benefactions. 








....-The new Seminary of the Sacred Heart at 
Vineland, N. J., was dedicated on Tuesday. The 
building was originally erected by the Method- 
ists at a cost of $30,000, and was purchased 
from them for $25,000. There are twenty acres 
attached toit, It is the only Catholic collegiate 
institution in South or West New Jersey. The 
society in charge is a French one, and has few 
missions in the United States, 


--+-The Rev. J. C. Murray, B.D., has been 


appointed to the chair of Exegetical and His- 
torical aae in the Gammon School of The- 
ology, of Clar University, Atlanta, Ga, 


«++» Twelve students have lately joined the 


Hartford Theological Semivary, and the whole 
number of students is forty-eight. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tn owr lst of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an walent to thetr pub. 
Ushers for all volumes 
our readers will quide us in the 
for further nottoe,) 


CITY BALLADS.* 


No critic who respects poetry, either as 
an inspiration or an art, can respect the 
author of those Ballads. The subjects 
which he essays to handle in them are 
about the most unpoetical ones that could 
beeelected from the whole range of city 
life and experience; and his manner of 
handling them is so obvious that it never, 
by any possibility, attains to literary ex- 
pression. 

If we could suppose him capable of hav- 
ing a theory in regard to poetry, we should 
say that his theory of poetry excluded 
everything that was beautiful and embraced 
everything that was common. He belongs, 
without knowing it, to the infant class of 
the School of Wordsworth, who persuaded 
himself, at least while he was writing his 
‘Lyrical Ballads,” that it was the business of 
the poet to choose incidents and situations 
from common life, and to relate or describe 
them, throughout, as far as was possible, 
in a selection of language really used by 
men. 

Ilis theory of selection and expression, 
as propounded by himself, in the Preface 
to the ‘* Lyrical Ballads,” was as follows: 
‘*Humble and rustic life was generally 
chosen, because in that condition the es- 
sential passions of the heart find a bet- 
ter soil in which they can attain their ma- 
turity, are less under restraint, and seek a 
plainer and more emphatic language; _be- 
cause in that condition of life our elemen- 
tary feelings co-exist in a state of greater 
simplicity, and, consequently, may be 
more accurately contemplated, and more 
forcibly communicated, because the man- 
ners of rural life germinate from those 
elementary feelings, and, from the neces- 
sary character of rural occupations, are 
more easily comprehended, and are more 
durable; and, lastly, because in that condi- 
tion the passions of men are incorporated 
with the beautiful and permanent forms of 
Nature.” 

Such was the poetic theory which Words- 
worth believed that he believed; which he 
practiced, in a measure,in his younger 
years, and out of which he had to escape 
in order to write the great works for which 
he is now remembered and honored. He 
was the first English poet of nute who so 
far misunderstooi bis vocation as to cir- 
cumscribe and belittle it. He circum- 
scribed it in thinking that a choice of inci- 
dents and situations from common life was 
preferable to a choice of incidents and situ- 
ations from exalted life, and he belittled it 
in relating or describing them in a selec- 
tion of language really used by men. The 
poetical valua of an incident or situation 
does not depend upon the walk of life in 
which it occurs, or may be supposed to oc- 
cur, but upon the incident or situation 
itself, upon what it is, upon the emotion or 
passion of which it is the manifestation. 
The drowning of Ophelia would not be 
more pathetic than it is, if, instead of being 
the daughter of a court chamberlain, she 
had been a spinner and a knitter in the 
sun; nor would the madness of Lear affeet 
us more if he had been an old Cumberland 
peasant instead of a discrowned old king. 

Wordsworth’s assumption that the essen- 
tial passions of the heart find in humble 
and rustic life a better soil than elsewhere 
in which to attain their maturity, is contra- 
dicted by the observation and experience 
of all who have known mankind. Equally 
false was his theory of diction, which 
seems to have been adopted by him, partly 
because he was dissatisfied with that 
of Pope and his followers, which dominated 
English verse during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century, and partly because 
his vocabulary was deficient. The lan- 
guage of poetry is not, ashe maintained, 
the language really used by men, nor 
even a selection from that; it is the 
frank, fresh, fervent, fiery utterance of the 
heart when it throbs with emotion; it is 
the cry of thought when it can no longer 
sustain its burden in silence; it is imagina- 
tion wreaking itself upon impassioned ex- 


* Orry Battaps. By Writ CaRieron. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 











pression. Wordsworth’s poetry was only 
noble when his practice violated his 
theory. When he followed his theory, 
he manufactured verses about idiot boys 
and peddlers, wagoners, and leech-gather- 
ers; when he violated his theory, and let 
his practice follow the bent of his genius, 
he created poems like the ‘‘ Lines on Re- 
visiting Tintern Abbey,” the ‘Song at the 
Feast in Brougham Castle,” and the ‘‘ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality.” 
What he tried to be in his ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,” Burns without trying to be, was in 
all that he wrote. He wasthe poet of hum- 
ble and rustic life, the laureate of the lowly 
and the poor. If any one wishes to see 
how differently incidents and situations 
from common life are handled by different 
poets, he should read ‘‘ The Idiot Boy,” of 
Wordsworth, and ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” of Burns. He may then read (sup- 
posing that his inclination for unpoctical 
poetry will hold out long enough) the po- 
etry of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law 
Rhymer, such lyrics as “The Dy- 
ing Boy to the Sioe Blossom,” ‘‘ To the 
Bramble Flower,” or ‘‘ Poor Andrew.” 
The simple,manly pathos of these may pre- 
pare him for ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt,” 
“The Bridge of Sighs,” and indirectly 
for Tennyson's ‘‘ Dora,” Lowell’s ‘‘ Zekle’s 
Courtin’,” Whittier’s ‘‘Maud Muller,” and 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Quaker Widow.” But they will 
not prepare him—nothing in the shape of 
people’s poetry that ever was published 
will prepare him—for these Ballads. 

We began by intimating that Mr. Carle- 
ton’s place, so far as he can be said to 
have a place, was in the class of the 
common school of poetry that Words- 
worth sought to establish. He represents 
the worst phase that American verse 
has yet reached. We are willing that 
Mr. Trowbridge should write about 
drunken fiddlers and their dogs, Mr. Hay 
about children being saved in snow-storms 
by praise angels, and Mr. Harte about 
miners playing euchre with heathen 
Chinees; for with them it is merely a 
literary lark. They do not mistake their 
dialect for poetry. They are poets, 
and, if they choose to exercise their art 
upon themes like these, it is only to 
amuse themselves and their readers. 
To devote themselves to the serious 
production of such stuff would seem to 
them a degradation. And it would be a 
degradation, though not so great a degra- 
dation as inheres in the productions of Mr. 
Carleton; for the stuff, with their work- 
manship upon it, would be—what his stuff 
never is—literature. 

Mr. Carleton is not anew writer; far 
from it. He dates back to the dialect 
epidemic, which broke out here about fif- 
teen years ago, and which he took in its 
most virulent form. But, if anybody cares to 
learn who and what Mr. Carleton’s heroes 
and heroines were, we refer them to his 
‘‘Farm Ballads.’ They are very uninterest- 
ing people, and very long winded. The old 
farmer, for example, is so long winded that 
he soliloquizes through twenty-one stanzas 
in telling us how he fell out with his Bet- 
sey, and through nineteen more stanzas in 
telling us how he made up with her! 

Twenty-one Spenserian stanzas sufficed 
Burns when he wrote the ‘‘Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night”; and he was satisfied to write 
one such poem, and stop. If Mr. Carleton 
had stopped when he wrote his ‘‘Farm Bal- 
lads,” we might have forgiven him,though 
we could not have applauded him. But 
these City Ballads are not to be forgiven; 
for they are so bad of their kind, which is 
a bad kind, that their perpetration is an 
unpardonable literary offense. 


_—* 


RECENT FICTION. 


The Rise of Silas Lapham is another evi 
dence that Mr. Howells’s third mood in litera- 
ture is the one in which he has shown his best 
development of his novelistic talent, and in 
which he will probably remain for the rest of 
his literary career. His first stories —some of 
them little more than sketches—dealt with saun- 
terings and jaunts in American nooks and cor- 
ners, where a trio or quartet of tourists found 
their absorption in scenery sadly infringed by 
some perplexing romance ready to hand. Next 
came types of the “ international” novelette, 
graceful, picturesque, and full of the clear del- 
icecy of outline of a good pencil drawing. Last, 
Mr. Howells began to reveal his long latent 
power to deal with American life, particularly 
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middle-class life, with a nicety of analysis and 
realism which was thoroughly recognized. Mr. 
Howells’s present book, which ran as a serial for 
many months ina leading magazine, attracting, 
in that way, wide preliminary interest, is in 
entirely the same key as ‘‘A Modern Instance,” 
and, in fact, opens with a direct reference to the 
latter’s chief characters, The same criticisms 
as to the artistic taste in taking upsuch a phase 
of everyday life for such realistic presentment 
must hold good ; but equally must we again ap- 
plaud the accuracy of the study. Lapham, his 
wife and family, and their various experiences 
in climbing up the social ladder and enlarging 
their social horizon, may seem to us the 
quintessence of commonplaceness and the 
matter-of-fact. How could an unromantic bat- 
tle for social recognition of un noveau riche, his 
wife and daughters—a contest daily going on 
in half-a-dozen big cities in the United States, 
be turned into a dignified prose epic?—inher- 
ently vulgar and trivial as its petty incidents 
must be. But, by his art and wit, Mr. Howells 
makes us forget the pettiness of incidents and 
game, sympathize with each help or hindrance 
in the chase, and look on a good deal of it as 
something tragical. It is difficult to decide 
which is better handled in the novel; the grop- 
ing but persevering ascent of the paint-manu- 
facturer’s household toward a level of society to 
which their equipment unfits them—so far as 
concerns Silas and his wife, or the cool and 
dignified patronage of the Coreys, and their daily 
breathing-in of that ‘‘rarefied” atmosphere 
into which they were born, and in which it 
seems rather odd to them to see new-comers 
bewilderedjand giddily awkward. Such scenes as 
the dinner-party at the Corcys iilustrate the 
admirable sustaining of contrast in the novel. 
There is to be marked throughout it more 
decidedly a resemblance to the handiwork of 
that great depicter of just such a man as Lap- 
ham, with an allowance for the difference in the 
national characteristics and temperaments of 
the subject—Balzac; and Mr. Howells will, 
doubtiess, not feel it an ungracious compliment 
to be told that many pages in his new book are 
equal, intheir way,to some in “César Birotteau.” 
There is less feeling in the American writer; 
but there is occasionally equal art, In fact, it is 
Mr. Howells’s art that we have come to think of 
in these recent stories, and neither to expect 
nor miss the absence of much else, (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co.) 

The trouble with A New England Conscience, 
by Belle C, Greene, is that the outlines imply 
fuller and more skillful treatment,and filling up 
with a firmer hand. On the other hand, the 
novel contains original material, and in concep- 
tion and execution of many details commend’ 
itself. It really is not much of a novel, A 
young girl, Desire Fielding, returns to her home, 
in a thriving New England village, just as its 
whole spiritual interest is mordidly shaken and 
wrought upon by the preaching of a new pastor, 
whose convictions of theology in general, and of 
sin and eternal chastisement in particular, are of 
the ultra-Edwards type. Desire, after success- 
fully withstanding the influences of the Rev. 
Mr. Lennon, and lifting her mother from an al_ 
most monomaniacal state of religious despair, 
due to his doctrines, herself is all at once ter- 
ribly impressed with them. Luckily, she re- 
solves on devoting her excellent physical capi- 
tal to charitable work ;and, in course of helping 
other people in misery and pain, makes up her 
mind that Providence enjoins us to help and 
cheer our neighbors rather than worry over the 
damnation of infants or predestination. There 
is no direct evolutionary process in the story as 
to the young heroine’s spiritual beliefs that ex- 
actly illustrate its title; but there are helpful 
suggestions in it, nota few, although it i» not 
a strictly ‘ religious novel.” Toward its con 
clusion there is some clever study of the mis 
chief done by enthusiasts in certain modern 
channels of faith, when they assail a little com- 
munity, and perplex and antagonize it. The 
hovel is abortive, but by no means a failure, 
(New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons). 

As It Was Written, by Sidney Luska, is a 
strongly melodramatic little novel, written with 
an excellently terse and nervous style, in which 
a musical undercurrent is effectively employed. 
It has also the originality of dealing with Jewish 
life in New York (a field that we are waiting to 
see some One occupy on a larger scale) and of 
having nice touches of localism, The author is 
strikingly like the late “‘Hugh Conway” in his 
his essential literary characteristics. As It Was 

Written is short, absorbing, and unconventional 
in many respects. (New York: Cassell & Co. 
Limited.) 

Other novels which have come to hand, but 
that cannot be more than mentioned, are a fresh 
selection from the tales of Edmund Quincy— 
The Haunted Adjutant and Other Stories; No 
Medium, by Annie Thomas; The Flower of 
Doom, and Other Stories, by M. Betham Ed- 
wards; the Saxe Holm Stories, in two volumes, 
which have a revived interest attaching to them 
just now; The Parson o’ Dumford, by Geo. 
Mandeville Fenn; A Little Upstart, by William 
MH. Rideing; Simply a Love Story, by Philip 

Orne; Pine Cones, by Willis Boyd Allen; Healy 


tive Story, by George Afterem ; a new novel by 
Mrs. Alexander—At Bay ; and Anna: The Pro- 
Sessor’s Daughter, from the Dutch of Marie 
Daal. 





Tur latest volume of the ‘“ American 


had given its full force to the outrage as having 
grown out of the contemptuous brutality of 
the British policy and the British attempt at 
repression. In the excess of his enthusiasm for 
Mr. Adams, he falls into the yet graver mistake 
of representing American independence as the 
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Statesmen” series is the thirteenth, S l 
Adams, by James! K.° Hosmer, Professor in 
Washington University, St. Louis, who, as we 
understand it, has done the work originally 
assigned to Mr. John Fiske. This number cov- 
ers the intensely interesting period of the incu- 
bation of the Revolution. Its perpetual theme 
is the master mind of Samuel Adams presiding 
over it, The style of the work is exceedingly 
attractive, both as to matter and as to manner. 
For the purpose of a brief manual, which is in- 
tended to combine the resuits of the best schol- 
arship with a popular style, and to bring the re- 
searches of history into the compass of a brief 
manual, the execution may be described as a 
close approximation to the ideal standard. Pro- 
fessor Hosmer has explored the abundant 
sources which the last few years have opened to 
him; and, while he does not essentially change 
the portrait of the master-actor in the drama, 
he has been able to add many touches which 
greatly enliven it. Mr. Bancroft, for example, 
in the account of Adams’s return from the inter_ 
view with Governor Hutchinson, after the de- 
mand of Boston had been made for the remuva 
of the “‘Sam Adams regiments,” describes him! 
as moving bareheaded amid the throng, in the 
lead of the town committee, on their way back 
to the Old South, to report to the citizens. Pro- 
fessor Hosmer adds the telling circurastance which 
reveals the art of the man and his ability to make 
the most of the opportunity of the moment, that, 
as he moved on, he repeated to the rightand to 
the left, ‘‘ Both regiments or none.” Hutchinson 
had consented to remove the 29th, which was 
concerned in the massacre, to the castle ; but he 
refused to yield as tothe 14th. When the next 
meeting opened Adame’s saying on the street— 
* Both regiments or none”—proved to have 
given direction to their action. Professor Hos- 
mer keeps his whole work running on the vital 
and controlling issues of the times. He wastes 
no words on irrelevant accessories. His book is 
the anatomy, or, perhaps—considering its glow- 
ing warmth, and high color and keen exposition 
of the principles that controlled the movement 
and of the points arrived at by the players in 
the great game—we should call it the physiology 
of the subject. He omits nothing, and never 
fails to come up with his answer to every diffi- 
cult question. He is an American of Americans 
without being unfair to his opponents, and does 
not commit the latter-day crime upon his char- 
acters of setting them up for judgment before 
the bar of our latter-day opinion. Few more 
pathetic passages have been written anywhere 
than that which describes Hutchinson’s depart- 
ure from bis home and his neighbors in Milton, 
or that which summarizes the fate of Thomas 
Ruggles, the grand old ‘ Brigadier” of the 
French War, who cast in his lot with the Tories, 
The book gains in all ways as a story, by the 
consummate skil), the prudence, the amiability 
and political rectitude ascribed to Thomas 
Hutchinson, the sorely tried, loyal governor of 
the colony in those trying days. Profeesor Hosmer 
plays the great match through with his readers. 
He makes them feel what is at stake. He 
shows them the arena and the nerve, muscle and 
adroit moves of the protantagonists in the 
contest. He introduces the players at a dis- 
tance in the British Parliament, and lets us see 
how they were outmatched at every point by 
the greater skill of the champions trained here 
in the school of the New England town-meet- 
ing. It is possible he has carried his generous 
enthusiasm too far. On the whole, we do not 
see that he has met the hard facts which stand 
alleged in Bancroft’s pages, and expecially 
in his notes against Hutchinson. As we 
have recently said, in the notice of the lately 
published first volume of Hutchinson's “ Let- 
ters,” that collection, so far as we can see, fur- 
nishes nothing to turn aside the point of ex- 
tracts that had long before been made from it. 
Professor Hosmer asserts, for example, that 
Hutchinson’s plea that he had no power to 
remove the troops was valid. But his instruc- 
tions were that, in the absence of an officer as 
high in rank as a Brigadier-General, the troops 
should be in the Governor's command, and the 
**Sam Adams Regiments,” the Fourteenth and 
the [wenty-ninth, were at this time under Col- 
onel Dalrymple, who steadily and consistently 
asserted that he must obey the Governor’s 
order, and did so at last, though protesting 
against it as a weak concession, which, from the 
Loyalist and Tory point of view, it was, Pro- 
fessor Hosmer’s account of the Boston massacre 
softens the outrageous features of the transac- 
tion, and is contradicted by the testimony taken 
at the time as well as by the traditional account 
preserved by authorities like John Quincy 
Adams. It is but fair to the author to admit 
that, while he softens the cruel points of the 
outrage and puts Governor Hutchinson in 
a fair light, he stands fast on the general 
conclusion reached by all American historians, 





by Jessie Fothergill ; Silken Threads; A Deteo- 


though, as we think, with less right to his 
opinion, on the case as he presents it, than if he 


conception and achievement of the one arch- 

manager, Sam Adams. This puts the Revolu- 

tion in the light of a conspiracy, hatched by a 

traitor, and is exactly the British view of the 

situation at the time. It is equally unjust to 

the country and to Samuel Adams, The 

earlier volume in the same series, on James 

Madison, is an equally thorough and better- 

proportioned study of the life and work of the 

fourth President, by Sidney Howard Gay, 

and is in all respects the admirable, free- 

minded, and thoroughly intelligent skétch which 

would be expected from this brilliant student 

of American history. Mr. Gay admits the 

general justice of the title given to Madison, we 

believe, by Mr. Jefferson, of ‘‘The Father of 
the Constitution.” It is hardly possible to 
compose a better brief history of the evolution 
of that instrument than we have in this volume, 

with its fatal compromises, so little appreciated 
at the time, so frankly disliked by the best 
men in the Convention, even’ by Mr, Madison 
himself, but carried, at last, with New England 
votes in the bond. The great and ill-omened 
changes that came over Mr. Madison later, could 
not be sketched better than Mr. Gay has done it, 
whose chapters have the additional merit of con- 
taining asummary history of the early anti-slavery 
sentiment, which has no touch of the partialism 
and one-sided tendencies which reduce the value 
of the special abolition histories. On page 129 
we find the, to a New Yorker, curious inadvert- 
ence of the assertion that General Washington 
took the oath of office ‘‘ standing on the balcony 
of Federal Hall, at the corner of Walland Broad 
Streets, [in New York] a site now occupied by an 
other building, used as the custom-house,” 
Of the Life of Chief-Justice John Marshall,in the 
same series, by Allan B. Magruder, it is sufficient 
to say that it is fairlydone. It,presents an in- 
teresting personal picture of the great Chief- 
Justice, and writes the history in which he took 
so prominent a part in an admiring and sym- 
pathetic spirit, wholly from the Federalist point 
of view. The cases before him and his deci- 
sions in them are briefly reported, but with no 
attempt to enter deeply enough into them to 
make the volume exhaustive or standard. 


....In 1872,“‘India,” the firat volume of a work 
on Oriental Religions, projected by Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, appeared. It was followed, five years 
later, by the second, on “ China,” Neither of 
these publications attracted much attention, 
even among people who would be expected to 
welcome a rising scholar. They were able, and 
showed much research, But they were marked 
with an excessive ingenuity which put the 
reader on his guard from the beginning, and 
were occupied witha kind of philosophizing 
which has to be done short if done at all effect- 
ively. At the time of his death, February, 1882» 
Mr. Johnson could see the end of his projected 
work. The third and closing volume was so 
nearly finished that it has been thought best to 
publish it exactly as left by him. We have it 
now in a handsome octavo, published by the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, under 
the title, Oriental Religions and their Relation 
to Universal Religion. By Samuel Johnson. 
With an Introduction by 0. B, Frothingham, 
Persia, The general position of the book may 
be inferred from the title-page. Mr, Johnson 
was not an agnostic. He was not a pantheist, in 
the ordinary sense. He denied supernaturalism ; 
and that he accepted Infinite Mind as in any 
sense the original of the cosmical system we do 
not find indicated in his work. The clearest 
evidence that he did so is Mr. Frothingham’s 
assertion to that effect in the introduction. 8o 
far aa we can see, he adhered consistently to the 
statement on page 238 : 

“T do not discredit what is called the intuition of 
God, . . . Thisintuition cannot properly be de- 
fined ag teaching any special form of deity. It is 
simply the perception of substance as higher than 
phenomena, and as necessary to their existence, 
and associates itself more and more with the intul- 
tion of duty, holiness, right, without which no con- 
ception of God can exist. Its highest form is the 
result of the deepeat religious and philosophical cul- 
ture. For this reason, no conception of a personal 
voluntary agent, apart from the universe, can finally 
satisfy it. Substance, as inscrutable and indefina- 
ble, the infinite reality that underlies all order, 
beauty, goodness, and contains all intelligence, all 
principles, and laws, is thus, properly speaking, the 
universal significance of the intuition of God.” 

The most remarkable thing in this statement is 
the confusion of it. Starting with Mr. Spencer, 
from the intuition of a primordial substance, it 
breaks with him in the next sentence in affirm- 
ing the optimistic assumption that this primor- 
dial substance associates itself with the * intui- 
tion of duty, holiness, right, without which no 
conception of God can exist.” This certainly is 
not Spencerism. Mr. Johnson’s evolution of 
the monotheistic idea is equally his own. He 
ascribes it largely to political experience : 

- “T have no doubt that monotheism is, as a rule, 











reached through tribal or national consciousness, 
and that Hebrew and Semitic history herein repre- 


sents a decisive phase in the history of mankind 
(p. 287).”? 

What this means is explained, and the evidence 
for it is offered at great length. It is held that 
the early aspirations of the Hebrews after a 
tribal God are the substance of the Mosaic 
tradition worked over in the Old Testament. 
The name Jahveh contains in it the assertion of 
the real God, which, though it does not imply 
monotheism nor holy purity, was well fitted to 
serve as the germ of these ideas: 

“The God of Amos, as of the later Isaiah, was an 
outgrowth of secular causes, a product of the whole 
history of Hebrew relations with the human race.” 

- + « “That-majesty of righteous law which 
bound the souls of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Jesus” 
+ + + Came slowly in the fires of spiritual ex- 
perience out of the.primal concentrated aim to find 
atribal god. In this began the sense of holiness, 
For separateness meant inviolability; in other 
words, reverence, awe, authority of conscience, and 
faith.” 

The page is crowded everywhere with inge- 
nious insinuations. In one of them, “ the germ- 
notion of redemption through death and 
resurrection of the just man” is traced back to 
the “‘ widespread myth of the dying god, for 
whom Nature pines, and the Menad howls and 
tears her hair, and Love descends to death to 
win him back.” Human sacrifices suggest the 
devotion of the ‘Only Begotten,” and of the 
«Beloved Son.” The simple facts of history 
are violated to give the author's theory another 
prop by asserting that the suicidal tendency is 
Semitic. The ancestral land of the Semite ig 
placed in Arabia. The Mosaic cosmogony is “a 
conscious generalization of history, with the 
purpose of explaining moral evil, and the stern 
neceasity of labor as results of disobedience to 
a personal commandment.” Mr, Johnson was 
not an Orientalist in any sense. He did not 
possess that first and best key to a knowledge of 
the people and the history—the command of 
their languages. He read enormously ; and he 
speculated even more than he read, His mind 
was intent on overtaking the illusion of the uni- 
versal religion. He set out with that fantastic 
specter to guide him. His book is not a careful 
study of the facts. In reality the facts are not 
yet sufficiently settled to be ready to be stidied in 
the way he proposed. We recognize his ability, 
his ingenuity, his prodigious industry, his rey- 
erent spiritand kindling enthusiasm to pluck 
the heart out of the world’s mystery. But we 
cannot discover any great value in his work. 
The facts contained in it may be studied to 
better advantage in other works, and the theory 
on which they are strung together is an illusion, 


-+»-The theory that the Mexican coast of 
America was discovered by a company of Chinese 
Buddbist priests, who reached it in the fifth 
century by the way of Behrings Straits and 
traveling down the coast, is by no means new. 
Tn spite of the serious difficulties, which are 
obvious at once, and the yet more serious difficul- 
ties raised by Mr. Hubert O. Bancroft, by M. 
Klaproth, and by the late Prof. 8, Wells Wil- 
liams, the matter has continued to be agitated, 
and the literature of the discussion is now 
voluminous, Such as it is, it has been substan- 
tially collected in a large octavo of 788 pages by Mr. 
Edward P. Vining, together with a large amount 
of original work and critical exposition of his 
own, under the title of An Inglorious Columbus; 
or, Evidence that Hwni Shin anda Party of 
Buddhist Monks from Afghanistan Discovered 
America inthe Fifth Century, A.D. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) Mr. Vining follows the evidence 
through with great patience, giving a detailed 
account of the argument at every point, not 
omitting the dissenting opinions which the dis- 
cussion has drawn out, together with the argu- 
ments on which they are based, The final 
chapter is devoted to a summary statement of 
the argument on which he relies. The publica- 
tion of Mr, C. G. Leland’s “ Fusang, or the Dis- 
covery of America by a Chinese Buddbist Priest 
in the Fifth Century,” called out Professor 
Williams, who, in an article read to the 
Oriental Society in 1880, and published in their 
journal, brought what we must still hold 
unanswered afd unanswerable arguments 
to bear against the theory of the Chinese dis- 
covery of America, He admitted the literary 
value of the voluminous work of Ma-Twan-lin 
in the end of the thirteenth, or beginning of 
the fourteenth century, in which the story of 
the Hwni-Shin discovery is contained, and from 
which it is taken. Professor Williams shows 
that the compiler, writing eight or nine centuries 
after the date of the supposed discovery, did the 
literature of his country good service, but wrote 
with no standard by which to test the historic or 
geographic value of the statements he trans 
mitted. He does not say where Hwnt-Shin ob- 
tained his facts; he does not even make it cer- 
tain that he relates personal observations or re- 
ports second-hand, He gives little means of as- 
certaining the veracity of the man, or the ac- 
curacy of the story, and makes no attempt to 
clear away the obscurities that rest upon it, 
Mr. Leland’s facts were before Mr. Bancroft, 
who, in view of them, has recorded in his fifth * 
volume substantially the same opinion. We do 





not see that Mr. Vining lets any important new ~ 
light into the case. The fatal defect of hig.ar. 
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gument, like that of his earlier attempt to un- 
lock the mystery of Hamlet by announcing him 
to have been a woman masquerading as & man, 
is that the substance of historic fact does 
not exist in the material he has employed in 
constructing it. His volume is valuable as 
the literary history of the discussion, and as the 
repertory of the facts in a discussion which has 
fascination enough in it to keep it alive on its 
literary merits long after all historic interest in 
it has died out. 


.... The History of the Law of Aliens, from 
the Standpoint of Comparative Jurisprudence, 
printed by J. F. Pearson, Barclay Street, New 
York, is the dissertation offered by Abraham 
Charles Bernheim, in part fulfillment of the 
conditions “‘ required for the attainment of the 
degree of Ph.D, in the Columbia School of Polit- 
ical Science.” To one who only knows American 
colleges and post-graduate schools as they were 
thirty years ago, such a production as this 
should be a revelation. It implies studies that 
were known thirty years ago to only a few on 
this continen:, and in which no post-graduate 
or graduate sehool in the country was organized 
to instruct. The published thesis or disserta- 
tion is of necessity only a sketch, and bears the 
marks of rather recent elaboration in the hands 
of the author ; but it is not a compilation, and it 
is not work pieced together from cyclopedias 
and manuals, put a developed opus, following 
with great sweep, and with surprising command 
of the facts and details at every point, an original 
line of investigation across an untrodden or at 
least unexplored region of the history of law. 
Naturally, and almort of necessity—though we 
are now getting from the ancient East some 
new glimpses of the subject—this dissertation 
takes ite start with the alien as he stood under 
the Roman law, and traces the evolution of 
public sentiment as to the alien and his rights 
onward from that time to our own times, and 
with a patience which does not refuse to collect 
and collate the legal status of the alien under 
the law of the distinct states of the American 
Union, To do this as it has been done in this 
striking paper is not only laborious, but & 
work of such magnitude as to task and re- 
quire powers of no ordinary description. It 
is also a work of great interest, and one in 
which the dry labor that is inevitable is lighted 
up by the enthusi a petent student may 
rely on when he has it brought home to him at 
every step that he is on the path of one of the 
most fecund evolutions in the history of civiliza- 
tion. It is hardly possible to find a line which 
runs more directly through the heart and center 
of the progress of the race in human sentiment 
than that required to be pursued in the 
investigation of this subject. Mr. Bernheim 
bas captured his first honor in marking out a 
field of knowledge for his own which cannot 
cail to reward him with higher distinc- 
tions. 

.. The Leonard Scott republication of the Fort- 
nightly Review for September contains: ‘Cath- 
olic Italy and the Temporal Power,” by W. H. 
Hurlbert; ‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” by W. L. 
Courtney ; “The Truth About Turkish Finance,” 
by Vincent Caillard; * Saving the Innocents,” 
by the Hon. Mrs. F. Jeune; “Industrial and 
Commercial Spain,” by George Higgin ; ‘* Coun- 
cils and Comedians,” by F. C. Burnand; 
“Health Resorts, and their Uses,” by Robson 
Roose, M.D.; ‘“ The Youngest of the Saints,” 
by Lucas Malet; ‘ Norway of To-Day,” by 
W. Archer; “ Lord Houghton,” by T. H. 8. 
Escott; “Home and Foreign Affairs.”———— 
The Nineteenth Century, for the same month, and 
by the same publishers, offers its readers the 
following : “* What is a Modern Liberal to do?” 
by the Right Hon. Earl Cowper; “The Radical 
Program for Ireland,” by Edward William 
O’Brien ; “An Epieode of the Armada,” by the 

Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie; ** War Horses," 
by Colonel Russell; ‘The Cholera-Inocalation 
Fallacy,” by Edward F. Willoughby ; *‘ Thibet,” 
by Charles H, Lepper; ‘‘Why Men will not be 
Clergymen,” by Hubert Handley; “The En- 
closure of Commons,” by R, Grenfel; “ Vit- 
toria Colonna,” by H. Schultz Wilson ; ** Reser- 
vution of the Bacrament,” by the Rev. Dr. Bel- 
cher; *‘A Reply to my Critics,” by His High- 
ness, Prince Halim Pasha, of Egypt; “Re- 
cent Progress of Democracy in Swit- 
gerland,” by Emile de Laveleve,——— 
In the Contemporary of the same month 
will be found the following: ‘Why Did We De- 
pose Ismail ?” by W. H. Russell, LL.D. ; “The 
Protection of Girls "—1, ‘Speech or Silence,” by 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett; 2, ‘The Apocalypse 
of Evil,” by Ellice Hopkins; ‘A Short, Plain 
Policy for Afghanistan,” by Charles Marvin ; 
“Thoughts About Life,” by the Bishop of Car- 
lisle ; ** Our West African Settlements,” by C. 8. 
Salmon; “A Dialogue on Novels,” by Vernon 
Lee; “Rural Administration in Prussia,” by 
Professor Rudolf Gneist; “ Penny Dinners,” 
by 8. D. Fuller; ‘The Advance Toward Home 
Rule,” by T. M, Healy, M.P. ; “Contemporary 
Records”: 1, ‘‘ History of Religion,” by Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn; 2, ‘Mental Philosophy,” by 
Professor Leth ; 3, ‘‘ General Literature.” 


»»+. The Messages of the Books, the latest of 








Canon Farrar’s important works, published in 
this country, bearing the imprimatur of the 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., will strengthen the 
good impression of him as a scholar and as a 
preacher. In the volume before us the preacher 
and the scholar are combined in a series of 
discourses with notes, which follow through the 
books of the New Testament seriatim. Without 
dropping the practical character of the preach- 
er, and without allowing the serious purposes of 
practical personal application to fall into the 
background, an attempt is made to do for the 
people at large the work of a broad, popular, 
and effective introduction. The whole elaborate 
mass of textual di ion of readings and ver- 
sions, of conflicting interpretations of grammar 
and exegetical niceties, is kept out of sight. 
The sacred books are not taken to pieces, and 
discussed verse by verse, but in a large and free 
way, which gives prominence to the general in- 
tention of the writers, and does not hide their 
design by an excessive amount of exposition. 
The discourses are as well worthy of being called 
miracles of arrangement and workmanship as 
anything ever is. 





.-The American Company of Bible Revis- 
ers were restrained by their agreement with the 
English Company from publishing the version, 
with the emendations they preferred to those 
adopted, until after the expiration of fourteen 
years. Prof. John G. Lansing, D.D., of the 
Theological Seminary in New Brunswick, N. J., 
being outside the application of that res:ric- 
tion, has begun such publication, with the issue, 
in small 8vo, of The Book of the Psalms Trans- 
lated out of the Hebrew, with the readings and 
renderings of the American Company incor- 
porated into the text, and those preferred and 
adopted by the English Company in preference 
specified in the appendix. It makes a conve- 
nient little volume, the use and usefulness of 
which do not require to be described. 


.-From the Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton 
we have what is named by the authors—the 
Rev. Henry Allen, D.D., and Henry John 
Gauntlett, Mus. Doc.—the Compressed, Score 
Edition of the Congregational Psalmist It is 
intended to be a companion to all the New Eng- 
lish hymn-books, for which it provides in a 
compressed score, tunes and chorals. It is 
very portable and inexpensive, and contains, in 
good form for Congregational use, a great 
amount of excellent music, The success of Dr. 
Allen in his own Congregational worship, and 
the high abilities of Mr. Gauntlett are well 
enough known to guarantee the excellence of 
the work. 


.--.“* The Lowell Hebrew Club” is a bright 
star in the East of Oriental study. We have 
had occasion to notice its work before. We now 
have a yet more solid indication of its ability 
and scholarly enterprise in a commentary on 
The Book of Esther. A New Translation with 
Critical Notes, Excursuses, Maps and Plans 
and Illustrations, edited by the Rev. John W. 
Haley. (Andover: Warren F. Draper.) The 
work is done on a conservative basis, and with 
more confidence in Canon Rawlinson than we 
have. In addition to the introduction, transla- 
tion, and expository notes, the volume contains 
sixteen ‘‘excurauses”’ on topics that are connected 
with the text, ali done, with two exceptions, by 
members of the club, who are Congregational 
ministers in or near Lowell, and in the full dis- 
charge of pastoral! dutics. 


.. We have already expressed our conviction 
that the best text of the New Testament in the 
original Greek yet formed is that edited and 
compiled by the Messrs, Westcott & Hort; and 
we have given our reasons for this opin- 
ion so fully as to make it unnecessary to de- 
vote any further notice than this brief mention 
to the handy edition of that text published 
by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in 16mo 
size, containing, in addition to the Greek text 
of the New Testament, the editor's essays on 
the ** Principles of Textual Criticism, and their 
Application” ; the “Summary of Documentary 
Evidence” ; a paper on * Orthography” ; one on 
“Notation” ; a “ List of Suspected Readings ” ; 
another “‘ List of Noteworthy Rejected Read- 


ings”; and a list of ‘ Quotations from the Old 
Testament.” 


-+++From the Messrs, A, F, D. Randolph & 
Co. we have a neatly manufactured volume of 
brief and simple communion addresses by the 
Rev. Lewis H. Reid, Simititudes of Christ, in 
which the preacher follows out, ina series of 
connected discourses, the familiar similitudes 
applied to the Saviour, and interprets them in 
the simplest language into the terms of Christian 
experience, It is a collection of devotional 


value, rather than of a doctrinal or intellectual 
character. 


.-The only edition of Mr, Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton’ 8 Landscape, whose publication is 
authorized in this country, and in which he re- 
ceives the copyright honorarium, is that pub- 
lished by the Roberts Brothers, of Boston, in a 
well-made duodecimo, on excellent paper and 
with good type, both of which compare favor- 
ably with the English edition. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mas, Anouzs, is the English lady known in 
literature as ‘‘ The Duchess,” 


.-The Domestic Monthly has been much en- 
larged, and appears with a handsome new cover, 
printed in colors. 


....A second edition of Mra. Charles H. Gard- 
ner’s ‘English History in Rhyme” is now in the 
bookshops. It is intended asa pleasant little 
assistant to young students. 


...-Mrs, Alice Wellington Rollins has written 
a little book which Messrs. Cassell & Co. will 
soon publish, called ‘‘ The Story of a Ranch”; 
the outcome of the author’s own experience on 
a Kansas sheep farm. 


..“ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” a juvenile 
story by Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett, begins 
its serial course in the November St. Nicholas. 
Mr. Horace E, Scudder’s ‘‘ George Washington ; 
an Historial Biography,” will also there atart on 
its serial course presently. 


.-Pollard & Moss, of this city, have in 
preparation a particularly choice illustrated edi- 
tion of Tennyson’s **Idylis of the King,” with 
designs by leading artists, and issued in alto- 
gether a sumptuous style. The edition de luxe 
of this will be very limited, 


..-The success of Dr. Martineau’s recent 
treatise, ‘‘Types of Ethical Theory,” having 
been unexpectedly large in this country, the 
author has prepared a special edition for the 
American market, after the work’s careful re- 
vision. Macmillan & Co. expect to have it in 
readiness very shortly. 


..-»** Half Hours in Field and Forest,” by J. 
G. Wood, being a series of chapters in natural 
history, with profuse illustrations, will be issued 
shortly by Thos. Whittaker. The same pub- 
hisher has just published * Epositions,” by Dr. 
Samuel Cox, author of ‘‘ Salvator Mundi,” and 
“Simple Lessons for Home Use” in four parts. 


.. Joseph Glanvill’s ‘ Scepsis Scientifica,” 
one of the rare products of English Philosophi- 
cal thought in the seventeenth century, and a 
book comparatively unknown (the greater part 
of the original impression having been destroyed 
in the great fire of London), has just been re- 
issued by Scribner & Welford in an elegant lit- 
tle reprint. 


.-Balzac has come into fashion again in 
Paris; and a small periodical, La Balzac, bas 
appeared, each article being signed by some 
pseudonym from the novelist’s works. The 
thirteen contributors promise mutually each 
year to visit Balzac’s tomb on the anniversary 
of his death ; and the object of their organ is to 
promote the erection of a statue in Balzac’s 
native place, Tours. 


. Mr. F. Marion Crawford, while he is writ- 
ing, has a little Roman bow] full of tobacco, and 
a book of cigarette-paper at his elbow; and 
whenever he pauses for thought, the time is 
utilized to manufacture a fresh cigarette 
Usually his favorite cat lies at his feet, on whose 
gold collar is inscribed: ** I’m F. M. Crawford's 
cat; whose cat are you?” His new novel will 
be of Italian life. 


..Under the heading “Book Trade Cen- 
ters,” Mr. Howard Challen is writing a series of 
sketches, in the U. S. Stationer, of the Book Pub- 
lishers of New York, giving their specialties and 
general location, to be continued on the same 
plan regarding the publishers ef other cities. 
The early history and distinguishing features of 
prominent publishers will be of interest to the 
general public. 


..The expected “Life and Letters, of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” by his brother, 
the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, will appear from 
Ticknor & Co. this Autumn. The same house 
will issue a biography of the late Mrs. Mary 
Clemmer and a complete edition of her works ; a 
fine holiday edition of Byron’s *‘ Childe Harold,” 
and Mr. Robert Grant’s new novel, “The Knave 
of Hearts.” 


. In addition to their promised edition of 
the great *‘Sakoontala”’ poetical romance, by 
the Hindu dramatist, Kalidasa, Messrs, Dodd & 
Meade, of this city, have in preparation ‘Mustard 
Leaves. A Novel,” by D. T. 8.; and “From 
Shakespeare to Pope: An Enquiry into the 
Causes and Phenomena of the Rise of Classical 
Poetry in England,” by Edmund Gosse. These 
are the lectures so favorably received last Win- 
ter, when delivered before the Lc well Institute 
and the Johns Hopkins University. 


.... Some changes have lately been madein the 
rules of the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia, 
with the view of removing some objections to its 
administration. One of these changes relates to 
the method of registering the books loaned. 
Those who desire it may receive a card, on which 
the books they borrow will be recorded, and 
which must be shown whenever books are taken 
out or returned. Those taking these cards are 
allowed to keep out books for an indefinite 
time, and are not snbject to fines until they are 
notified to return the book that may be out. 
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proschopp’s 


nally Published by 


St. John's 


a and Lee 
erville, Ph. os Lip Professor of En lish 
peuage and Litersture in Vanderbilt Uni- 


weety. Awe! » PP. V, 318, New York and 
Chicag: at lags evccteocccesecece 


Slings and se and Other’ Tales. iy Hug 
Youwey af ess author of Called 
ack,” pp. 36. New York: 


Edited by John 
x6, Bp. 27. N 
Studies, By 


wes, M.A., author of “* An Exposition of 
¥} Bn 64x44, pp. viii, 191. 


I Subjects ‘i “tor Grammar- 
nd Cc. W. F. 
636x444, pp. 150. Boston ; Little. Brown & Co. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Henry's Commentary for$l0, 


*Henry’s Commentary on the Bible. 
De We BA Mine en o* Scan acsecicscons $10.00 
*Another edition in large type, 5 vols, 4to, 
Geeks” Ate ran caoceeion bsoncupads 15.00 
*Still another edition, 9 vols. 8vo., cloth.. 20.00 
Persons desiring to purchase this Commenta- 
ry can have a circular sent them without charge, 
giving a specimen page from each of these edi- 
tions, by sending us their address, 
“ King of Bible explorers yet.”—Cuyler. 
" First among the mighty, for general usefulness, 
weare bound to mention Matthew henry."—Spurgeon 
“ Sparkles with jewels of wisdom and incisive hu- 
mor.”—Rev, Dr. W. M. Taylor. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews Explained. 
By the Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, D.D. 8vo. 3.00 
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Kitto’s Bible Illustrations, 8vols... 7.00 
Pool’s Annotations on the Bible. 
i sd dss aceubiidannil cites woddsccses Se 
Dr. Jacobus’ Commentaries on 
Genesis. Gospels Acts, 4 vols........ -. 6.00 
Ryle on the Gospels, 7 vols........... 10.50 
Dr. Hodge’s Commentaries on Ro- 
mans, Corinthians & pn 
OWE: ci.menstisacmacntns 18b% scoansacant Vale 
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Now Ready. Published by 


que CENTURY CO. 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 


THE STORY OF HIS HIFE |. 1. oHILDREN.. 


HIS work, composed by Wendell Phillips Gar- 
T rison, liserery, editor of the Nation, and bis 
brother, Francis Jackson Garrison, is in form 
stictly a personal narrative ; but the relation of 
the editor of the Liberator to the anti-slavery 
agitation was such that the story of his life is 
necessarily the story of the cause, aud for the 
history of this movement in the United States, 
this biography must always be the standard work 
of reference. It touches upon other reforma- 
tory schemes, tke Total Apstinence Movement, 
the Doctrine of Peace, Woman Suffrage, etc. The 
career of Mr. Garrison was peculiarly romantic, 
and at times dramatic, and the recital of it pos- 
sesses the interest of a novel, and is full of in- 
spiration. 

At present two volumes are offered to the pub- 
hie, covering the most eventful period in Mr. 
Garrison’ s life. Illustrated with twenty-two 
full-page portraits. Pp. 1,000, 8vo. Prices : in 
cloth binding, gilt top, #5, 00 a set; in halt 
morocco, $7.50. 


A Musical Novelty. 


ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


CONTAINING 
ORIGINAL noes BY 32 COMPOSERS 
NOLUDING 


Leopold a, W. W. Gilchrist, J. L. Molloy, 
Samuel P. Warren, Richard Hoffman, Jo- 
seph Mosenthal, Harrison Millard, Horher 
N. Bartlett, Albert A. Stanley, J. 

W. Palmer, and many others. 


Tue Worps From St. NicHoLas MAGAZINE, 
ALL the music in this book was composed ex- 
pressly for it, and appears in no other form. 
Contributions were invited from a number of 
composers, and from the great quantity of mu- 
sic submitted this choice selection has been 
made. It is especially intended for home use— 
not only for children, but for all whose tastes are 
stall young ; and the music is designedly of vari- 
ous degrees of difficulty. With two exceptions, 
the composers represented are American, and 
the book probably contains the choicest original 
music by Americans that has ever been brought 
together. 

“Sr NicHoLas Sonas” contains 200 pages (the 
size of sheet music) with 112 songs and 140 ilius- 
trations. The binding is very attractive. Prices, 
in cloth binding, leather back, illtmiated lin- 
ings, $3.50; in fuil leather, semi-flexible, put up 
in box, $5.00. 


A NEW EDITION ; PRICE, 5,00. 


IN AMERICAN WOODS AND WATERS. 
Large 8v0, 888 pp. Profusely Illustrated, 
or book, containing fifty separate and dis- 

tinct articles by experts, describing ad- 
veutures in the forest and by the streams of 
North America, has been before the public for 
tne past two years, but only in expensive form. 
In order to supply the greav demand for a cheap- 
er book, and to place it within the reach ot a 
larger audience, vnis edition has been prepared, 
containing all the origival matter, printed on 
paper of less weight, and with the pictures hith- 
erto on India paper printed with the book. It is 
universally considered the finest and most per- 
fect compendium of American sports ever pub- 
lished, 

Tne New EpirIon, in handsome binding, with 
illuminated cover-linings ; price, $5.00. 

Tue Epition bE Luxe will be continued, and 
by subecription only. Price, in single volume, 
cloth, gilt top, $10.00 ; embossed leather, $15.00, 
In two volumes, cloth, $12.00; embossed 
leatber, $14.00. 

*,* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, 
or will be sent, post paid, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers, 


Ready Soo Soon 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SAMUEL BOWLES, 
By GEORGE 8S. MERRIAM., 
In two volumes, Price, per set, in cloth, $3.00 ; 
in half morocco, #5. 00. 
ESSAYS ON 


THE ART OF PHEIDIAS, 


By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, M.A. 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum and Reader 
of Classical Archwology in the University of 
Cambridge, England, M.A., Columbia 

College, New York. ,. 
Illustrated with plates and wood-cuts, 


Tue Century Co , 33 East 17th St., New York. 





Price, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The Reality of Religcion, 


By Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., D.D. 


1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

* The style is so sraceful, and the thought so c learly 
put, thatthe volume is admirably adapted to be put 
into the hands of any educated person who has become 
confused or troubled by the wild speculations that 
arecurrent, It is not a work of apologetics, yet ad- 
mirably answers the treatises, approaching the sub- 
Ject on the positive side, and setting forth the truth in 
ite native brightness,”—/S’resbyterian Review, 

“The spirit of the book is as commendable as ite 
logic is exact, the heart of the preacher giving force 
and glow to his well-defined and progressive thoughts.’, 
—New Engiander. 


—_———_ 


For sale by all booksellers ; or, will be sent, post. 
on receipt af price, by ot 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


43, 745 Broadway, New York, 


$ Wain’ STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 








Robert Glarke & Co,, 


CINCINNATI, 


Publish the following Valuable Books; 
The Florida Book of the Season. 


Camping and Cruising in Florida. By Dr. James A. 
Henshall. Graphic Sketches of ‘cathy, Sailing, 
Fishing, an unting. With 
tions of the 3 Natural Scenery and Climate Pe Fiork 
groma the standpoint of a Naturalist, Yachtsman, 

— =. end ina ernER wanspied Ts 


Chess Openings. 


Cook's Synopsis of Chess Openings. Witha Sus- 
plement of, f America a Inveations in Chess O 
a Fresh Analy sis of the Openings s noe 

1 By J. W. Miller. 8vo. Cloth 200 


Education. 
Books for Teachers and Normal Sehools. Frincipics 


and Practica of Common School Educati By 
=. James Currie, Training Coens, fainba 2 


Art. 


Fancy boar 


—-—— feckineaieien to China Painters. 8q. mE 
DR Ga cdaiscmstsndedsccehsthsctacduceees 1 
-—-— Pottery Decoration. Sq. I2mo. Fancy 
Rts on contencesannsssestetunvesncnccsenceasanees 10 


Karl Sheotetannenl Drawing. 8vo. Cloth. a 

Mound Builders. 

MacLean. the Mound Builders. iiustested, 
GE. GB cccccccccccncccneteneescccesese: cveie 
Oper’ Mounds # Suentestngt Valbeg. ee 
Pape esece 1 60 


Carr a ‘Shaler's | ‘Prehistoric “Remains ‘of ¥y. 
Illustrated. 4to. Paper 


Historical. 


Diary of David Zeisberger, Moravian Missionary 
among the Ohio Indiane, 1781-198. Translated 
creme the Original Manuscript by Eugene F. arpe. 
SVOIB. BVO.cccccoccccccrecccoreccooscescccseccsoss 6 00 


The St. Clair Papers. 


The Life and Public Services 
of Arthur St. Clair, with his Correspondence and 
Other Papers. Arranged and Annotated .by Wil- 
liam Henry Smith. 2 vols. -- 600 

John Filson, the first Historian of Kentucky, His 
# e and Writings. By R. T. Durrett. ¥o. 


Disco of the Northwest bd John Micetet, —. 
Butterfield. 12m 
Washington-Crawford Correspondence. 
Edited by C. W. Butterfield. 
Bouquets x Expedition against the Ohio Indians in 
itn weernee by Freneis Feckmen, Se 


‘1767- “ima, 
1 vd 


Svo.. 
Geo. Kowers Clark's ‘Campaign in the iting, 


colonel Hatch’s War of i8it in the North- ae 
lamo, Sheep oe 145 


Jade Laws' Colonial History of ‘Vincennes, ‘Ind. 


Be Pioneer Biographies. % vols. &vo..... ; po 


Delonel May’s Journey to the Ohio Country, 
89. 8VO, 200 


Colonel 8x Smith's Captivity with the Indians, 1755— 
260 


seeee Oona er eect reeeees SEF tenses sees seeeeeetes 


Walker's rine County, Ohio, and the First 4 
tlement of the State. 8V0...........ccccceeeeees 


Van Horne's Mistery of the Army of the pene 
B.-- 2 vols, and atl 6W 


aptain Wm. Trent's. Journal from Logatown to 
Pickawillany, 1762. 8vo 2h 


e*s Most of the above were short editions, and are 
nearly exhausted. 


Phonography. 


Longley’s Phonographic Dictionary, 12mo..... 280 
-——— Every Reporter's own Shorthand Dictionary. 


TNO. on cvececoctevcenesectengeecenceeesssecvesscéess 

—— Reporter's Guide. 12mo..............0... 2 00 

—- Manual of Phonography. 12mo. 16 
-——- Compendium of Phonography. Pa....... 26 
—— Readerand Writer. Paper.. soccesese 
—— Writing Exercises. Paper....... cccccccee «= 


Miscellaneous. 





i2mo. Illustrated 
The ptane. Rec ollections ot 
By James E. Murdoc 12m, 
Ancient Eg 
Prot. 


U 
“Actors ‘and ‘Acting, 
nehint Ragot tn the Light of Madi Dinisverten 
mi 
Celebrated American rOaverns. Sag ed... 126 
vo, Illustrated 


Hovey. 


Fejoes. 


Provigises, on. 
a Lives; 

12mo, Tilus . 

How to Play Seas ‘Each 





and’ Otter ‘Poon, 
m.. b Biss soihee £ ot 
rown anc ther Poer 12) 
Piatt. *Penciled Fly Leaves. fsnays. tte... ‘ { 4 
——- Children Out of Doors. Poems. iémo,..... 26 
Vesabic’s June on the Miami's and Other eons. 


Ns sotadiicemien dcuian ocduaintihcumtaied ta 

Pooke’s “Anti-siavery betore isd 

Judge Nash's Grime and the Famal} beige" 

a penny’s Our Indian wil ad int 
Discussion the — Question. 


8v0 
Dr, 






Heestan ble in si A eater 


rhe yt in Favor of the Use ot the insta? 





n 
$vo. Pa sen 66 
The ments Against the ‘U a 
Alzon's PA alt i 
8vo..... Hs _ ma 


receipt af the price. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 





GLOBES — sear lie is Mike ae rea 


Asis tn atts tee ie by mail, prepaid, on }- 


Of Mr. Roe’s stories three-quar- 
ters of a million volumes have 
been sold. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


have just published a first edition 
of twenty-five thousand copies of 
AN ORIGINAL BELLE; a novel 
by Edward P. Roe. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. The scenes of this story 
are luid in New York during the 
time of the Civil War, and the plot 
reaches its culminating point dur- 
ing the stirring events of the New 
York riots, where the hero makes 
hasty love to the music of ‘‘the wild 
mob’s million feet.’’ 

At the same time was published 
DRIVEN BACK TO EDEN, by 
Mr. Roe. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
This purports to be a book for 
young people, but will be read 
with equal interest by those 
of older. years. It narrates the 
affairs of a family who give up 
life ina city, and takea farm. As 
they are obliged to earn their liv- 
ing, the book is largely practical, 
The volume will contain many 
beautiful illustrations, and will 
be issued uniform in size, etc., with 
the other books by this author. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


New York. 





LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 


CEN. U. S. CRANT, 


By GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, with fine portrait, in 
uniform, engraved on steel. The must comple lite 

of Geneeal Grant yet published, 1 vol., 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.25; e, in paper covers, 60 cents, ‘Bi 
sent by y meal to auy Duwi n T, Pablishe 


treet, New York. 


THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY 


AND HORTICULTURIST. 


For the Flower Garden, Greenhouse, Fruit and Veg- 
etable Garden, New and Rare Plants and Flowers, For- 
estry, Botany, hints for month and season, for ama- 
teurs, florists, fruit growers, etc, Best writers, expe 
rienced editor of 27 years. Send for a sample, with 
centsin stamps. Send for book list circular, free, 
Subscription, $2.00 per vear. Try it forayear. Ad- 
dress CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


&. OARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


GENERAL GRANT, 
A Fine Steel Engrarig, 


A. H. RITCHIE, 


16x19 inches, 

Sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of #1. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

P. O. Box 2787. NEW YORK. 
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A, 8. BABNES & OO.. Educational Publishers, 4. ¥ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 









Cincinnati, Q. 





ALL COLLEGES 


ia beve. oe pS of 8 
ssrniharemyarentod 
LATHES ON TRIAL. 
Catalogue free. Address, 
SEBASTIAN, MAY & 60., 
(17e bf 


Book Agents Wanted, Am. Pub’g Co., Hartford,Conn 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


BEND FoR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Bleecker Street, New York. 


MUSIC. 


A NEW BOOK 
CHURCH CHOIRS 




















M. L. McP 
The aim oft - author has ve a ps music 


for choirs of every degree of prefctoney, and B pd 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and omen compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections one ee ar- 
Helfinly Tox from the works of Mozart, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind: 
ete, +, ete. 
“The type throughout the book is 1 , clear, 
and legible ; the orabies is well done ; he bind- 
ing is stron j and urable; and taken all ‘jn all, this 
new work is by far 
THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years, 
} Price,$1.c0¢ach by mail d ; $10.00 a dozen 
\by express, not prepaid, Specimen pages free, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, S5 East 1th Street, Mew York City, 
— eee 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


PROGRESS OF THE McALL MIS- 
8I 


Few schemes of evangelical effort have 
begun more quietly, grown more rapidly, 
or attracted more attention and sympathy 
than what is known us the McAl! Mission in 
France. Less than fourteen years ago Mr. 
McAll and his wife entered Paris as 
strangers, hoping to find some opportunity 
of doing a little for the moral and religious 
welfare of the thousands in that gay French 
capital who live with little thought of 
Christ or his claims upon them. It was 
an humble beginning, but it has grown to 
be a great influence. The two workers 
have raised up other workers by the score 
in Paris and at the stations outside ot Parir, 
and every year the circle of influence is 
widening. The little room in which the 
first services were held has given place to 
three central mission houses, called the 
Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore 
Salles. Around these are other salles—the 
Salle Boston in Montmartre, the Salles 
Washington and Cleveland, three sualles 
supported by friends in Brooklyn, the 
Grenelle Salle sustained by the American 
Episcopal chapel in Paris, Salle Beach, re- 
cently opened near the Are de Triomphe, 
and a whole series of remoter stations. 
Strong friends have been made in this coun- 
try for this mission effort, and last year 
nearly $36,000 was raised for the work; 
and this year the amount will undoubtedly 
be increased. 

The opportunities for extension are 
boundless. The only restriction is in funds. 
Every new station opened is welcomed by 
thoughtful persons whosuy: ‘ This is what 
we have been waiting and longing for. 
These teachings meet our deepest needs,” 
The audiences invariably listen closely to a 
searching and thorough presentation of the 
truth; and those speakers who keep most 
closely to the essential truths and extend 
the direct and loving appeals of the Gospel 
are most heartily welcomed, says Mr. Mc- 
All, and most eagerly listened to. The 
funds all go for rents and necessary ex- 
penses. Mr. McAll himself takes no part 
of them for his personal use, and his assist- 
ants get only a small stipend. Many 
earnest women in Paris give their time 
freely in work for the Mission, acting as 
doorkeepers, supplying books, conducting 
meetings, and helping in the singing. 

One of the most interesting enterprises 
in connection with the Mission is the Salle 
Baltimore. When the ladies of Baltimore 
decided, two years ago, to undertake the 
support of a station, they insisted that it 
should be in the ‘‘worst, hardest, and most 
hopelessly destitute point in the city of 
Paris.” When the decision was communi- 
cated to Mr. McAll he said: 

“I know just where Satan’s seat is, where 
the hall ought to be opened. I know just where it 
is; not among the slums, I know what I can do 
in Belleville among the communists, among the 
wild people who have suffered so much, and 
been so estranged through popery and supersti- 
tion. Iknow whatI can do among the great 
middle classes: the ‘Sal’e Philadelphia’ shows 
us what we can do among the respectable people, 
But on the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, where 
they are fashionable, gay, educated, skeptical, 
thoroughly vicious, people wfth pleasant exteri- 
ors and corrupt hearts, God only knows what 
ean be done ; but, if I am to fulfill this mission, 
this hall must be on the Boulevard. The men 
who sneer at religion must be the ones we must 
approach. Itis a great experiment; I tremble 
at the thought of it; but that is the location for 
the new Salle.” 

8o the salle was opened on the Boulevard, 
and the result was watched with great in- 
terest. 

“The living stream of humanity that passes 
to and fro along that vast and magniticent bou- 
Jevard sent its tribute into the new hall, The 
like was never seen before; people were filled 
with amazement. ‘What are you doing here?’ 
one of the leaders of fashion said one night to 
the man at the door, ‘We are preaching the 
Gospel.’ ‘The Gospel on the boulevard! Why, 
are you fools?’ ‘Cotte in and eee,’ the man 
said, He came in, and staid the whole hour, It 
was Thursday night, when the Bible-class was 
held, and about one hundred and fifty young 
men were present ; and here this gilded, fashion- 
able, graceless, skeptical man sat through the 
whole service of the Bible-class a second hour; 
and then, turning to the gentleman who invited 
. 40 come ip, he said: ‘This is wonderful— 
TO ee 4 





wonderful! I never expected to see the like of 
itin Paris.’” 


—_ 





Tux German Catholic Church Congress, held 
this year in Miinster, is said to have been a very 
interesting one. The Congress divided itself 
into sections after the style of the British Asso- 
ciation, one section concerning itself with mis- 
sions, another with Christian charity, and others 
with social questions, Christian art, and educa- 
tion. Two members of the Reichstag spoke on 
the dearth of Catholic priests in Germany caused 
chiefly by the Culturkampf. In 1883 there were 
2,500 vacancies, Part of these have been filled, 
but there are still 1,000 vacancies. Young men 
do not enter the priesthood in as Jarge numbers 
asformerly. The falling-off was attributed to 
the influence of the gymnasia and primary 
schools, In the social section the subject of 
Sunday rest engaged attention, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed by the Congress : 


“1, The Assembly declares it to be the duty of 
every Christian employer of labor to allow his work- 
men the Sunday’s rest enjoined by religion. 

“9. The Assembly engages both employers and 
work-people to observe strictly the Sunday’s rest 
from work, which facilitates the fulfilling of the re- 
ligious duties incumbent on every Christian, be- 
sides tending to the well-being of families, and that 
repose of body and mind which are indispensable 
for the development and preservation of national 
industry.” 


Herr Windchorst, Parliamentary leader of the 
Clerical party, delivered the closing address, in 
which he said: 


* We shal! always be at one with the bishops; for 
it would be all over with us the moment we should 
swerve even a hatr’s breadth from the prescriptions 
of our bishops. We all know that the German Em- 
pire, for the first time since the fal of the Hanse 
League, has taken in hand very seriously the ques- 
tion of colonization, and every moment we are as- 
tonished by some new annexation for the protector- 
ate over these or those islands, Now we can ap- 
prove of these colonial undertakings only on con- 
dition that they are successful. But they will never 
be successful, unless, together with our men-of-war 
and our merchants, we send out also missioners to 
convert the populations of these places to Christi- 
anity, and, as we naturally desire, to the Catholic 
Church, Itis precisely this necessity that makes 
me desire all the more earnestly that we should in 
every way favor al] missionary enterprises; and, 
even if we have plenty of needs in our own Jand, 
yet the circumstance that German colonization is 
justin its first beginning, is for us yet a further 
reason why we should not be behind-hand; for, 
otherwise the fleld, which we can now gain for our- 
selves, will be occupied by others,” 


....A letter from Rome to the Baltimore 
American says the decrees passed by the Balti- 
more Plenary Council have been confirmed by the 
Vatican authorities, and will now go into effect. 
There decrees, says the correspondent, make 
regulations for the establishment of schools for 
children, normal schools for teachers, and a 
university for priests and for those laymen who 
devote themselves to the pursuits of higher 
knowledge. He goes on to explain that it is not 
by ‘* benefices”—that great feature of the Middle 
Ages by which, while education was assisted it 
was also hampered—that these results are to 
be obtained. ‘ Benefices” will not be brought 
in as a means of support: 


«The Catholic Church in the United States wants 
no subsidy from the state ; and thus it will not be- 
come a servant, or rather a slave, of the state, as it 
has so often been in European countries, such as 
France and Austria, The Church in America pre- 
ters to depend for her support on the free offerings 
of the people. Inthe new dioceses, it is provided 
that no such thing as parishes and parish priests, in 
the old canonical sense of the term, will existin the 
United States. These were founded on ‘ benefices,’ 
but there they will not be employed. This, how- 
ever, does not indicate that pastors, who have 
created and fostered a congregation and made the 
desert to blossom as a rose, will be harshly treated 
or removed from the places they have built up, 
There will not be an absolute removability of pastors 
A certain percentage of them will be declared im. 
movable ; and this holds gocd, except in cases where 
faults are ascribed tothe pastor; and these faults 
and their consequences will be determined by a 
trial. A certain amount of liberty of action is re, 
quired in the United States both by bishops and 
clergy, and it is not advisable to remove or curtail 
that liberty. Their dignity and authority will be in. 
creased and brought more prominently into relief, 
They wii) have their courts over those of bishops, in 
which appeals will be received before such appeals 
can besent to Rome. In future, bishops will have a 
permanent board or council, which they will assem- 
ble at certain intervals during the year. They will 
also give some voice to the clergy in the selection of 
bishops, 

“ Another important decision of the Baltimore 
Council refers to societies or associations, A stop 
is about to be put to indiscriminate, injudicious, or 
conflicting condemnation of societies. Hencefor- 
ward the condemnation of any secret society will be 
reserved to a permanent board of all the Archbish- 
ops of the country, and all cases of such a nature 
must be referred to them for their Judgment and 
decision, The greatest safeguards will be thrown 
around the contraction of church debts in future, 
The sanctity of Christian marriage will be specially 
guarded by suitable and effective regulations. 
Much was said on the holdiug of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty, But as differentlaws exist in different dio-~ 
ceses, it was left to each bishop to adopt the means 













best suited to each particular case. These decrees 
will form the basis of the councils about to be held 
in Australia and Ireland.” 


...-The Episcopal diocese of New York has 
just held its centennial convention. It num- 
bered among its lay members such distinguished 
men as John Jacob Astor, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Hamilton Fish, Erastus Brooks, John Jay, Ste- 
phen P. Nash, Delano C. Calvin, Alexander Ham- 
itton, Jr., Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Elbridge T. 
Gerry, D. B. St. John, and Charles C. Beaman. 
Assistant-Bishop Potter presided. The chief in- 
terest of the session centered in a series of reso- 
lutions introduced by Dr. Richey, of the General 
Theological Seminary, concerning the proposed 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer, which 
is now before the Church for consideration. 
The preamble recites that the character of the 
Revised Buok makes it evident that the time has 
not yet come for a general or comprehensive re- 
vision, though it is acknowledged that some al- 
terations are desirable and expedient, and the 
resolutions, therefore, declare that it is not now 
‘expedient to proceed with the revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer further than the cor- 
rection of long standing and generally-acknowl- 
edged errors and defects, and the concession of 
greater freedom in the use of the hortatory por- 
tions of the daily offices and the office for the 
holy communion ; that certain alterations speci- 
fied would be sufficient for the present, and that 
itis the sense of the convention that a Liturgical 
Commission should be appointed by the General 
Convention to consider all matters of liturgical 
revision and report from time totime. There 
was a full discussion of the subject, those in 
favor of the revision carnestly opposing the res- 
olutions, which were finally defeated by a vote 
of 106 to 105. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, the lead- 
ing supporter of the Revised Book in the last 
General Convention, was elected as one of the 
deputies to the next General Convention, which 
meets in Chicago a year hence, 


...-The agitation of the question of Disestab- 
lishment seems to increase rather than diminish 
in England and Scotland. The Bishop of Exe- 
ter, following the example of several of his 
colleagues, has issued a pastoral on the subject, 
in which he says that in the persistent attacks 
on the Established Church “ the past and the 
future are alike misrepresented, and there is a 
real danger that action injurious to the Church, 
and yet more injurious to the State of England, 
may be assiated by men who ought to be among 
the staunchest upholders of both, and who 
would besuch if they understood the truth of the 
matter.” He, therefore, urges that every effort 
be made to give the people a sounder knowl- 
edge as to the source and history of the Church 
endowments, and the disastrous consequences 
which would follow disestablishment. He rec- 
ommends lectures and tracts, among other 
things, and says: 

‘Questions relating to the temporalities of the 
Church do not seem to me subjects for the pulpit 
and the house of prayer, but for the platform and 
the schoolroom; while, on the other hand, I am 
sure it is the bounden duty of the clergy now to 
teach their people in public and in private, on Sun- 
day and on working-day, the solemn responsibility 
of having a vote and of acting truthfully and hon- 
estly in respect of that vote, so that employers and 
employed alike may exercise their political rights 
faithfully betore God, acccrding to their own con- 
science and convictions. Above all, at this juncture 
are we bound, as witnesses for truth, to testify that 
our God is the God of nations, as well as of individ- 
uals and of families, that he deals with nations as 
nations, and that of nations as of persons it is true, 
‘Them that honor me I will honor, and they that 
despise me snall be lightly esteemed.’ A National 
Church is the expression of national fidelity to 
God,” 

....The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn have one of the handsomest buildings 
in the United States. Last week it was dedi- 
cated, Drs, Cuyler, Hall, Behrends, Thomas, and 
others, taking part in the exercises. Mr. D, W. 
McWilliams, one of the legatees of the estate of 
Frederick Marquand, presented the building to 
the trustees. He said that Mr. Marquand was long 
interested in the work of the Association, and 
twice tried to afford it asssistance in getting a 
permanent building, but the Association was not 
ready at the time to accept the conditions, But 
after his death his legatees determined to erect 
the building if an endowment fund of $150,000 
was raised. This had been done, and the build- 
ing had been paid for out of Marquand’s estate, 
The deeds and keys were then handed over to 
the trustees. 

«++» What was called a “Eucharistic Con 
grees,” was lately held by Catholics at Fribourg, 
Germany. It was attende1 by two archbishops 
and eight bishops, besides a great number of 
other prelates and dignitaries, delegates of Re- 
ligious Orders, and of laymen well-known in 
politics, in science, or Catholic literature. The 
Holy Eucharist, said one of the speaker, is 
the very life of men. A Brief was received 
from the Pope, giving his hearty approval to the 
Congress. One of the meetings was devoted to 
the consideration of the question how best to 
teach children true reverence for the Blessed 
Sacrament; at others the subjects of pilgrim- 
ages, confraternities, retreats, and visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament were discussed, 





Missions. 


ALMost every mail steamer from Africa 
brings news of important geographical dis- 
coveries in Central Africa. The Congo and its 
tributaries will soon be bankrupt of mystery, if 
exploration continues as actively as in the past 
two years. Only two or three weeks ago we des- 
cribed. the discoveries of Mr. Grenfell, of the 
English Baptist Mission, in a journey from 
Stanley Pool to Stanley Rapids. Now comes a 
letter from Stanley Pool, from a missionary, say- 
ing that the German explorer, Weissman, who 
entered the country at St. Paul de Loanda, 
twenty months ago, has arrived at Stanley Pool. 
He traversed a large extent of country, and 
settled most important points. The large rivers 
Lulua, Sankuru, Kassai, and Lubilash, instead 
of flowing north and joining the Congo in its 
great sweep north of the Equator, all turn west- 
ward and unite in one great stream, which bears 
several names, but which it is safe to term the 
Kassai. This stream absorbs the great Kwango, 
and, still tending west, receives the waters flow- 
ing from Lake Leopold, and then empties itself 
into the Congo at a place now called Kwamouth. 
This, however, writes the missionary, leaves cer- 
tain rivers—Iruki, Lulanga, Ikelumba, and 
others—to be accounted for, and the only rea- 
sonable supposition is that there must b2 a large 
lake or very extensive swamp in the hollow of 
the northern bend of the Congo. A few months 
will see this point settled. The newly-discovered 
country is rich and fertile, the peuple friendly, 
and, what is a matter of surprise as well as of 
joy, not without a knowledge of religion. They 
believe in a God who lives in the sky, who sees 
and knows all that they do; and they expect to 
go to him when they die. 


...-Herr A. Diesterweg, writing in the 
Deutscher Kolonialzeitung, bears decisive tes- 
timony to the efficiency with which the laws 
against selling intoxicating drinks to the people 
are executed by some of the native chief in 
Africa, In Bamangwato and Sechele’s kingdom, 
the sale of spirituous liquors to subjects is for- 
bidden under penalties which amount to some- 
thing more than a hundred dollars. In case the 
offense is repeated, the trader or the seller, who- 
ever he may be, must leave the country, with 
but little chance of getting permission to return. 
Offenses by subjects of the chief are subject to 
equally strict penalties. The whites, however, 
are allowed to indulge their tastes for strong 
drinks as freely as they please, so long as they 
do not tempt the natives. The laws apply only 
to the white man’s liquors ; for the native stimu- 
lating drink, a kind of mild beer, is compara- 
tively harmless. 


..« The income of the Basle Missionary Society, 
for the year ending on tho 1st of July last, was 
899,379 francs, or about $180,000, and the ex- 
penditures were 966,030 francs ; and the Society 
was 81,257 francs, or $16,251, in debt. The 
number of missionaries returned is: In India, 
65 missionaries, with 50 wives of missionaries, 
and 2 single women ; in Africa, 25 missionaries, 
12 wives, and one single woman; in China, 12 
missionaries, eight wives; in all, 102 mission- 
aries, 70 wives, and 3 single women. The num- 
ber of native laborers is not definitely given. 
The congregations numbered, on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1884: In India, 8,224; in Africa, 6,108 ; 
in China, 2,721 ; in all, 17,058 souls, against 16,- 
154 in the previous year; in the schools were 
6,798 Christian and heathen pupils, of whom 
4,447 were in India; 1,962 in Africa, and 389 in 
China. 


...-Forty new missionaries were conse- 
crated by Cardinal Lavizerie, in the Cathedral 
of Algiers, last Easter, for service in Eastern 
and inner Africa, Under the direction of Livin- 
hac, Bishop of Victoria Nyanza, and of Char- 
bonnier, Bishop of the Tanganyika Mission, they 
will try to press through the continent to the 
mouth of the Congo. They wear a peculiar, 
semi-oriental costume, witha red cap. At their 
consecration, they all stood in a row on the 
upper steps of the altar, and the Cardinal, with 
all the bishops, priests, seminarists, etc., pres- 
ent, kissed their feet, in view of the words of 
the prophet: ‘‘ How lovely are the feet of the 
messengers,” etc, 


... According to the report of Mgr. Rai- 
mondi, Vicar Apostolic of Hong Kong, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has in China 85 bishops; 
17 French, 12 Spanish, 3 Belgian, and 1 Dutch. 
These have under them, in 83 Vicariates Apos- 
tolic, 565 foreign and 542 Chinese priests. The 
number of converts is estimated at half a mil- 
lion. The report makes much of the superiority 
of these numbers over those returned by the 
Protestant missions, but ignores the fact that 
the Roman Catholics have had missions in China 
for more than three hundred years, while the 
Protestants have hardly labored there half.acen- 
tury. 

...-The latest news from Madagascar gives 
encouraging accounts of the activity of the 
churches. The prime minister is preparing, with 
great energy, to defend the kingdom against the 
French invasion, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


On Sept. 28th Montreal :was the scene of 
a violent riot. The English citizens determined 
to enforce vaccination, and a branch office was 
established and orders given to begin the thor- 
ough vaccination of persons in the French 
Canadian quarter. A crowd gathered about 
the building in the morning, but was dispersed, 
threatening to return at night. At7 o'clock the 
office was attacked by the mob and all the win- 
dows were smashed. The house of Dr. Laberge, 
of the Medical Health Office, was also stoned. 
The crowd then moved toward the City Hall. 
The authorities had by this time yot wind of 
the mob’s intentions, and the fire bells sounded 
a general alarm, calling the whole police force 
from the various stations to the Central Station 
at the City Hall. The mob arrived, however, 
before the police had mustered, and took pos- 
session of the streets around the Hall. 
Showers of stones were rained upon the build- 
ing, and many windows were shattered. 
An order was given to arm the force with mus- 
kets; but the men, strange to say, were kept 
standing in the station while the mob continued 
its work outside. Several of the policemen and 
the Mayor’s brother armed themselves with 
revolvers and blezed away from the door of the 
station, silencing the mobon that side. On the 
other side, however, the work was kept up, and 
the health officer got a severe handling. A 
large number of people were undergoing vacci- 
nation, and had to fly from the mob. The office 
of the Morning Herald was then attacked. The 
windows were soon smashed, and the rioters took 
full vengeancé upon the paper, which has been 
the most active and plain-spoken about the 
French Canadians. On Sept. 29th, for over 
four hours the eastern portion of the city, in- 
habited for the most part by the French popu- 
lation, was in the hands of the mob. Riot and 
disorder reigned supreme, and the authorities 
were set at utter detiance. The citizens were 
indignant at tbe police, who, although the 
streeta were filled with rioters, only arrested 
two men. The Mayor himself, a French Cana- 
dian, arose from a sick bed, drove to the City 
Hall, and did all in his power to put an end 
to the riot. At noon 1,340 militia men were 
called out. Owiug to these precautions there 
was no renewal of the riots. For the week 
ending Friday, Oct. 2d, there were 269 deaths 
from small-pox. Over 400 persons were vacci- 
nated at the Central Health Office on Oct, 4th, 
one being a man ninety years old, who said 
that he wished to set a good example. 





....On September 30th the Republicans of 
Massachusetts met in convention at Springfield. 
Out of the 1,123 delegates there were over 1,000 
present, and almost all were representative men, 
Mr. A. W. Beard, cnairman of the Republi- 
can Committee, delivered the opening address 
Senator Hoar was then introduced as permanent 
chairman. Mr. Hoar read a speech an hour 
long from manuscript. After Mr. Hoar’s speech 
everything was done by acclamation, and the 
work of the Convention was finished in about 
twenty minutes. The following nominations 
were made: Governor Robinson jrenominated 
for Governor; Oliver Ames for Lieutenant 
Governor; Henry B. Pierce for Secretary of 
State; A. W. Beard, of Boston, for State Treas- 
urer and Receiver General; Charles R. Ladd 
renominated for Auditor; Edgar L. Sherman 
for Atturney General. All received a unanimous 
vote. Following are planks from the platform: 

We demand the prompt enactment by Con- 
gress of a general bankrupt law substantially as 
passed by the Senate of the United States dur- 
ing the last Congress, 

We demand the immediate and unconditional 
suspension of the overvalued silver dollar. 

We urge the vigorous enforcement of the Ed- 
munds law in Utah, with the passage of such 
amendments as will give it increased efficiency, 
and the encourageracnt of the ‘* Kansas plan” 
of settling the Mormon territory with law-abid- 
ing citizeus, 


...+Dr. Gregory, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, placed his resignation in the hands of 
the President on Oct, 1st, The President has 
made n> reply. No one has been selected to fill 
the vacancy to be created by Mr. D. B, Eaton’s 
on Nov, 1st. Carl Schurz is epoken of for the 
place. The Controller of the Currency has 
called for a report of the condition of all nation- 
al banks at the close of business, Thursday, Oct. 
1st. It is expected that the transfer of the sil- 
ver cargo of the United States steamships 
‘*Swatara” and “ Yantic” to the United States 
Treasury will be completed on Oct. 6th. Many 
of the boxes containing the bags of silver were 
wet during the voyage, and, as a result, the 
bags became rotten, and broke when handled, 
scattering the silver dollars on the floor of the 
vault. This silver had to be weighed and veri- 
fied. The rest of the silver will be counted 
after it has all been received at the Treasury, 
and at the convenience of the force of clerks 
regularly employed to count such receipts. 
The Post-Office Department has ruled that when 
third and fourth-clars matter is mailed and di- 

rected to a distant locality, not a Post-Office, in- 
pdverteptly put in the mails, and carried away 





from the office of mailing, such matter shall be 
returned, and return postage charged when the 
return request is found upon the wrapper. 


....Attorney-General Garland returned to 
Washington on Oct. 1st from his home in Ar- 
kansas. He was asked if he had anything to 
say in regard to the charge that he had insti- 
tuted a suit in the name of the United States to 
test the validity of the Bell telephone patents 
in the interest of the Pan-Electric Telephone 
Company. General Garland replied that the 
first he heard of it was on Sunday last, after 
his arrival in Little Rock from his home, en 
route to Washington. He then received a tele- 
gram from the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
calling his attention to the publication, aud 
asking for some explanation. He replied that 
he had not heard of the suit before, and knew 
nothing whatever about it; that he had not 
granted any authority to institute such a suit, 
and was not aware that one had been instituted. 
When he left for his vacation he had given in- 
structions that no public business should be 
sent to him during his absence, as he wanted a 
short period of rest. This direction was com- 
plied with, so that he really was not aware of 
what was officially done during his absence. 
Any authorization for such a suit was granted 
during his absence ; and he, therefore, not only 
had nothing to do with it, but knew nothing 
about it. , He said he had held stock in the Pan- 
Electric Telephone Company since its organiza- 
tion. He is reported to hold shares to the 
amount of $1,500,000 donated to him three years 
ago by J. W. Rogers, attorney for J. Harris 
Rogers, inventor of the “Pan Electric” and 
** National Telephone ” systems. 


....The Democratic State Committee held 
three sessions for the purpose of selecting a can- 
didate to run for Lieutenant-Governor in the 
place of Roswell P. Flower. On Sept. 29th, after 
General Slocum had declined to run, Gen, Ed- 
ward F, Jones was nominated. Gen. Edward F. 
Jones was a candidate for Lieutenant-Governor 
once before. It was at the State Convention of 
1874, when Governor Tilden was nominated. 
Mr. Dorsheimer got the nomination. General 
Jones got only fifteen votes. General Jones 
was born in Utica, June 3d, 1828. He lived in 
Massechusetts till the close of the War. He took 
command of the Sixth Regiment of Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, which was the first regiment, 
it is said, to respond to President Lincoln’s call 
for 75,000 volunteers. The regiment had to 
fight its way through Baltimore, on April 19th, 
1861, being attacked by rioters, The next day 
President Lincoln and his Cabinet thanked Gen- 
eral Jones for putting down the mob. He was 
breveted brigadier-general for meritorious 
services during the War. In Oct., of 1865, he 
moved to Binghampton, N. Y., and _ estab- 
lished the Jones 2cale Works, and has made a 
large fortune in the business. He is an exten- 
sive advertiser of his scales, and is known as 
‘+ Jones of Binghampton.” 


...-An accident occurred on the Fergus Falls 
branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad, seven 
miles west of St. Paul, Minn., by which five men 
were killed, and thirty or forty more or less in- 
jured. John Robinson’s circus was traveling in 
two sections, when, within seven miles of Fergus 
Falls, near a small place named French, the 
head or baggage section of the train broke in 
two, while going up a heavy grade, and ten or 
twelve cars went flying back at a terrific rate. 
On the rear of the train were three sleeping cars 
occupied by workmen, over two hundred in 
number, all of whom were sound asleep, and not 
aware of impending danger. The cars which 
had broken loose increased their speed as they 
approached the second or cage section, and 
probably had run a mile before they struck it. 
The cars struck the engine with tremendous 
force, throwing three sleepers from the track, 
and smashivg them beyond recognition. 





FOREIGN, 


....The Czar, on Oct, 8d, received the Bulga- 
rian deputation at the Danish royal country 
palace of Marienlyst, at Elsinore. The mission 
of the deputation was to secure the Ozar’s rec- 
ognition of the union of Bulgaria and Rumeka, 
It is stated ina dispatch from Copenhagen, 
dated Oct. 4th, that the Czar, in replying to the 
Bulgarian deputation, said he would endeavor 
to secure accord among the Powers to effect a 
pacific solution of the Rumelian difficulty, The 
publication of this reply has caused rejoicing at 
Philippopolis, The British Consul, Lascelles bus 
arrived at Philippopolis on a mission to effect a 
reconciliation between the Sultan and Prince 
Alexander. Referring to the report that Austria, 
in the event ‘of hostilities in Rumelia, would en™ 
large her territory, Herr Tisza, inthe lower house 
of the Hungarian Diet, at Pesth, said: “No ques- 
tion regarding the annexation of Bornia and 
Herzegovina has been entertained by the Austri- 
an Cabinet, Austria bas at present no inten 
tion of increasing the complications in the East- 
by occupying Turkish territory. The Rumeli., 
an conference met informally on October 4th; 
Full instructions had not yet arrived. Numer- 
ous rumors are current of attempts to poison 


the Sulten, It ig belieyed that the Sul- 








tan is becoming demented. .On Septem- 
ber 29th the Servian Government sent dis- 
patches to the Powers, demanding to be re- 
presented at the diplomatic conference to be 
held at Constantinople, on Monday last. Mr. 
Gladstone, replying to telegrams fron Buchar-* 
est and Philippopolig, stated that he should con- 
tinue to hold the same views in regard to the 
Balkans as he has held for the last thirty years. 
Consternation was caused in Turkish official 
circles over the discovery, made by Alib Sahib 
Pacha, the new Miniteer of War, that, under 
Ghazi Osman Pacha, the Minister of War, who 
was dismissed on September 20th, the army was 
almost entirely neglected, and the large sums 
of money voted for military purposes were used 
in other ways. The inquiry has revealed that 
the Adrianople army, which was supposed to be 
15,000 strong, contains not half that number of 
men, The soldiers have no uniforms, and are 
shoeless. The cavalry is unable to march, ow- 
ing toa lack of horses and the necessary ac- 
coutrements. Four iron-clads are actively 
preparing for sea, but there are only 600 
tons of coal available. It was reported, 
on Oct. 3d, that 6,000 Russians had 
crossed the Danube into Bulgaria, and reached 
Roumania by special trains in the night. 
They were volunteers for the Bulgarian Army, 
Dispatches received at Vienna report 
fighting on the western frontier of Bul 
garia between Servian and Bulgarian troops- 
and that seven men were killed and nineteen 
wounded, The report has not been confirmed. 
Both Bulgeria and Servia have, since the Ru- 
melian difficulty, largely increased their forces 
on the frontier. The conference of the Am- 
bassadors on the Rumelian question has resuit- 
ed in a memorandum ,being fornrulated, which 
will be sub-mitted to the Powers for approval, 
before being referred to the Parte. 


...-The English Foreign and Domestic policy 
was stated by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in a 
speech at Salisbury, on Sept 30th. He said that 
the Government was attempting, in concert with 
the Powers, to circumscribe the area of the ex- 
isting Rumelian disorders, Referring to the 
atarming increase of boycotting in Ireland, he 
said the Government was preparing to deal with 
the evil with astrong hand. He believed the Irish 
people would applaud the action of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the matter. He denounced 
Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto as misleading in its 
statements. The speaker said that the reports 
of crime in Ireland were absolutely overdrawn, 
Crime in Ireland now was nothing compared 
with that in the years 1880 and 1881. Boycott- 
ing, however, was rife in certain districts, and 
the Government would spare no efforts to put 
down the practice and prosecute the offenders 
wherever evidence could be obtained against 
them, ‘The Government would introduce some 
kind ot counter-demonstration against those 
forms of boycotting with which no law in the 
worid was able to cope. The law must be up- 
held. Sir Charles W. Dilke, President of the 
Local Government Board under Mr. Gladstone's 
administration, was married, on October 8d, to 
Mrs. Mark Pattison, at Chelsea, The ceremony 
was conducted quietly. The church was 
crowded with friends of the bride and bride- 
groom, many notable persons being present. 
Joseph Chamberlain acted as groomsaman. 


...-The resalts of the elections throughout 
France, on Oct, 4th, for members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, as far as officially reported up 
to_noon, on Oct. 5th, created great surprise and 
chagrin among the members of the Cabinet and 
their colleagues. The Conservatives, on the 
other hand, are wild with enthusiasm over the 
fact that they succeeded in poliing a much larger 
vote than the most sanguine anticipated, and 
making changes in the Cabinet requisite, The 
returns show that the Conservatives have won 
sixty seats in seventeen of the eighty-seven de- 
partments, and have also beaten two Cabinet 
Ministers—M, Herve paqnen Minister of Com- 
merce, and M. Goblet, inister of Public In- 
struction—and made a second ballot necessary 
to decide the fate of two others, The results of 
the elections in Lille, Marseilles, and Paris, have 
not yet been declared. 


....The Czar has been visiting in Denmark 
He will return to St. Petersburg next week, 
Forty Nibiliste, including a number of pro- 
fessors and other well-known persons, have been 
arrested at Warsaw, on a charge of conspiring 
to murder the Ozar, ‘The arrests have caused a 
great sensation. Nihilists are exciting the 

pulace to demand the occupation of Bulgaria, 
poping that such a step by Kussia will resuit in 
a war with one of the other great powers, 
They will then attempt to create a rebellion at 
home, and they are better prepared for a rising 
than in 1877. A powerful section of the 
Nihilists, in the event of a successful rising, 
advocates enthroping the Duke of Ediaburgh’s 
son, with several Nibilists as regents, in prefer- 
ence to a republic or a loose form of govern- 
ment, which might possibly result in anarchy, 


... Germany has acknowledged Spain’s claim 
In baoge 4 Spain has 


ao tatiel teas aatiee tae a 
t' aving a 8 m on one of 
the = The mediation of the Pi is: nig 
unnecessary, a8 the affair has been to ihe 


satisfaction of both powers, It was the Pope's 
ee of three eminent 
wyers on the subject, 
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dO. STEAM GOURD 
CRUSHED WHITE © OATS, 
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THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


Tere may be other parallels between 
the newspaper and the author, but the 
contemptuous treatment of the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury by Matthew Arnold reminds 
‘one of the abuse 7'he Sun and its imitators 
have made i their pleasure to cast upon 
President Hayes. The cause seems to be 
the eame in each case, that they have both 
been men whose character deserved praise. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury has been the 
conspicucus example in England of a man 
who devoted his thought and wealth to ob- 
jects of benevolence at home and abroad. 
Every mission of good, at home or in 
foreign lands, found in him a generous 
patron. He believed in the Gospel, and he 
was glad to have it known, and he was 
willing to preside in Exeter Hall. There- 
fore, the brilliant essayist, who does not 
know whether there is any God, or only a 
force and tendency, spit his venom at him, 
and said that the evangelical idea of God 
was of an almighty Lord Shaftesbury. 
Why is it that those who boast of their ig- 
norance and unfaith should show such a 
lack of sweetness and light toward those 
who possess a Philistine, or, rather, Pales- 
tinian faith? 

The Earl of Shaftesbury’s example was 
one of the best ever set in England. He 
had none of the lordly qualifications of 
gambling, horse.racing, drunkenness, and 
licentionsness, which might have seemed 
to make him an honor to his rank. In- 
deed, he consorted with clergymen rather 
than jockeys, and preferred to deal with 
missionaries rather than with Mrs. Jeffries. 





But religion is something for trades people, 
not for gentlemen; and those who thought 
they knew a Jord saw the word ‘* fraud” 
written in big characters across his fore- 
head. 

To our thinking the trades people are bet- 
ter judges than the parasites, and with them 
we give our reverence to the memory of the 
good Earl, hoping that there may be many 
more like him. It depends on just that and 
nothing else whether these trades people, 
who are having their vote now, will allow 
lords much longer. 

The generation to whom Matthew Arnold 
now speaks knows little of Shaftesbury: 
except as the Exeter Hall chairman. But 
it must be remembered that he died at the 
age of eighty-four, which allows for a long 
period of withdrawal from other than orna- 
mental duties. It was fifty years ago that 
he was a member of Sir Robert Peel’s first 
cabinet, but he refused tu enter his second 
cabinet because the Premier was opposed 
to the Ten Hour Law to which he had 
committed himself. He did more than 
any other man to secure this law, to limit 
the hours of employment of women and 
children, and to require that children 
should spend not less than half their time 
in school. For this he deserves great 
credit, as he had to work against all the 
Manchester and Birmingham influence, 
and even against John Bright. He loved 
to work for the London poor. He did a 
great work ir organizing the Bootblack 
Brigade, for the education of that neg- 
lected class of boys. He was known as 
** the Costers’ Friend”; and he often said it 
was the proudest moment of his life when 
the London costermongers made him a 
public presentation of the handsomest don- 
key to be found in the East End. 


_ ec ———— 


IN BAD HANDS. 


Ir ought to be an honor to be a citizen of 
New York. It is no mean city. It has 
grown great in wealth and commerce and 
population. It is a center of art and learn- 
ing and religion, with a possible glorious 
future before it. One should feel proud to 
belong to it, to be identified with its inter- 
ests, to share in its government. But, in 
truth, its electorate is under discredit. If 
its municipal government is fairly repre- 
sentative, no earnest, honest citizen can feel 
like boasting of his citizenship. Not that 
i is worse than other cities. Municipal 
government somehow almost invariably 
falls into bad hands. The low, the corrupt, 
the vicious classes contrtve to keep the 
reins of government in the hands of their 
own representatives, and respectable men 
will stoop to that office and obey their 
principals. It is not that New York has 
had its Tweed, and ring rascality in its high 
places, but that its better and more intelli- 
gent citizens are as though they were shorn 
of power and influence in its administration. 
Almost every year a legislative committee 
comes down here from Albany and collects 
a mass of damaging testimony concerning 
the ‘servants of the people”; but abuses, 
corruption, and crooked methods go on. 
There is no amendment. A reform mayor 
or a reform controller may be earnest and 
energetic; but they can only struggle 
against the current. 

Just now a Legislative Committee is in- 
vestigating the administration of the Ex- 
cise Board. The reports hint at strange 
influences, and speak of bribery, perjury, 
and other iniquities coming to light; but 
the revelations excite no surprise. Nobody 
expects a revolution or a reform in the 
management of the excise office, as the 
result of this inquiry. Those whose de- 
vious ways are exposed feel a little uncom- 
fortable under the public scrutiny they are 
undergoing; but the ordeal will soon be 
over, and they know that they can count on 
friends who are united and constant. Good 
men seldom act with the unanimity and 
persistence with which bad men accomplish 
their ends. They dispute about methods, 
despair of results, and relapse into indiffer- 
ence; but the workers of evil seem never 
to sleep, never to tire, never to despair. 

The management of the excise interests 
of this city is in the hands of the friends, 
not of law and order, but of the saloons. 
If there has been a time when this was not 
so, we do not recall it. Two of the present 








commissioners are ex-saloon-keepers and 





professional politicians, and one of them is 
still part owner of a noted saloon. The 
third, as a grocer, used to sell liquor, but 
is said to be a man of honest intentions. 
Why were such a set of men made excise 
commissioners? Whom do they represent? 
How do they administer the license laws? 
Let those who are in doubt as to how these 
questions should be answered, read the 
testimony of the commissioners themselves, 
and of their clerk. One of these commis- 
sioners, under oath, assumed the réz of 
an innocent or idiot, and intimated that 
he could not tell whether certain 
low saloons, visited by women, were 
disreputable or not. He was inclined 
to think not. He would not condemn 
them, for fear he might do an injus- 
tice. What sort of man is this to be en- 
trusted with the adininistration of laws de- 
signed for the protection of the city? The 
evidence that shows when Commissioner 
Morris, who evidently wished to pay some 
regard to the laws, applied to the police 
department for information as to the char- 
acter of certain applicants for license, the 
other two commissioners formally re- 
quested him not to do so, They issued 
licenses to the most notorious saloons 
against his written protest, and against the 
protest of reputable citizens, and one of 
them, at least, seems not to be too honest 
to accept bribes. 

It is a thoroughly disgraceful revelation, 
and should make the cheek of every virtu- 
ous citizen tingle with shame and indigna- 
tion. The city is in the hands of the sa- 
loons. Its government is prostituted to 
their interests. They control the elections, 
the appointments, the legislation; and the 
votes of good citizens count for nothing. 
How much longer will the decent, law- 
abiding people of New York wear the yoke 
of the rum-seller? 


ee 


A CRITICISM OF SAM JONES. 





Dr. J. M. Penpieton is. one of the most 
distinguished very Calvinistic Baptist 
clergymen of this country. He has been 
hearing and studying the Rev. ‘‘Sam Jones” 
in his revival meetings; and while he finds 
much to admire, he finds something to 
condemn. Leaving out matters of taste 
as to wit, or drollery, or rude English, the 
serious matter of complaint is that he 
makes everything of ‘resolving to serve 
God and live new lives,” and little, com- 
paratively, of repentance and faith. 

Possibly this is a criticism upon the whole 
present tendency of preaching the duty of 
conversion. We remember that it used to 
be thought the first duty of the preacher 
to the impenitent to awaken sinners to 
an awful sense of their sin and misery, so 
that a sound conversion might afterward 
follow. The present style is to show that 
there is no need for this preliminary phase 
of long depression, but to require immediate 
surrender of the heart to God. This is 
the method of Moody as well as of 
Sam Jones, and we have no doubt it is the 
Scriptural way. The great central act in 
conversion is aman’s turning his face from 
himself and his sins to God. The blessed 
central word is consecration. The man 
who gives his heart and life to God is the 
converted man, and has received regenera- 
tion. Has he repented? Of course he has 
repented of his old sins; for he has turned 
from them, which is the bigger half of re- 
pentance. Has he exercised faith in God? 
Of course he has; for it is God that he has 
in view in turning. It is to God that he 
has turned. It is in God’s goodness that 
he puts all his love and trust. That is 
faith. Itisin Christ that he sees God’s 
goodness revealed. That goodness has led 
him to this consecration. His faith in 
God is a faith in the Christ the 
Redeemer, and in the Holy Spirit 
the Sanctifier. The central duty and act 
of consecration to God includes all the re- 
pentance and faith that is possible to 
him, though not all the self-torment and 
misery. But these are not a duty, and are 
only a proof of lack of obedient faith. 
The complaint which would require a sea- 


. son of precedent repentance and faith is 


really demanding delay in the chief duty 
of consecration in which the act of con- 
version culminates, The fact that Sam 


Jones puts first the duty of serving God 
and living new lives is, then, no evidence 





that he ignores repentance and faith, but 
rather that he honors them; for consecra- 
tion without them is impossible. 


THE INDEPENDENT VOTERS. 


Tue Democrats carried this state last 
Fall by a plurality of a little more than 
eleven hundred; and this made Grover 
Cleveland President of the United States. 
There was in the state a large body of in- 
dependent voters, who usually vote with 
the Republican Party, but who refused to 
sustain the Republican Presidential ticket, 
and either voted for Mr. Cleveland, or did 
not vote for President and Vice-President 
at all. The reason why they took this 
course was founded on their objections to 
Mr. Blaine, and not because they were or 
meant to be Democrats in the partisan 
sense. They preferred, in this case, the 
election of Mr. Cleveland, the Democrat, 
to that of Mr. Blaine, the Republican. 
Had the Republicans presented a different 
and a better candidate for the Presidency, 
these independent voters would undoubt- 
edly have given him their support; and in 
that event, he would have been elected. 
There can be no reasonable question as to 
whether their support would have been 
sufficient to secure this result. 

Now, it so happens that these independ- 
ent voters are not by any means dead, and 
have not at all changed their principles. 
They are the same men that they were last 
Fall, and have no new creed to apply. The 
circumstances, however, have, in their 
judgment, most materially changed in this 
state. The Democratic Party has for a 
standard-bearer, in the person of David B. 
Hill, not only a man of small intellectual 
dimensions, but one whose public record 
shows him to be utterly unfit to be the 
governor of this state. Since he succeded 
to the office he now holds, his main busi- 
ness has been to secure his own nomina- 
tion; and, for this purpose, he has pan- 
dered to the lowest and worst elements 
in the Democratic Party. He has man- 
aged to capture Tammany Hall and the 
Democratic ‘* machine ” in Brooklyn. ‘The 
facts, as already disclosed at this early 
stage of the campaign, show that, in 1870 
and 1871, he was in alliance with the Tam- 
many thieves who plundered and robbed 
this city, and that, as a member of the leg- 
islature, he was simply the tool of Tweed. 
As for Civil Service retorm, he has as little 
sympathy with it as an African gorilla; and 
in this respect is not at all in accord with 
President Cleveland, or with the prin- 
ciples which the latter, amid many em- 
barrassments, is seeking to carry into 
effect. His whole record is that of a polit- 
ical party trickster. After the legislature 
of this state had adopted the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, he co-operated with others 
in an attempt to nullify the act of adop- 
tion. 

It is not at all surprising that the Inde- 
pendent Republican voters of this state, - 
having taught their own party a lesson last 
Fall, and still adhering to their principles 
as they do, should now propose to teach 
the Democratic Party the same lesson, es- 
pecially when the Republican ticket so 
strongly commends itself to their adoption 
and support. So far as we have observed, 
the sentiment is universal with this class 
of voters, that the ticket headed by Mr. 
Davenport is the one that fairly represents 
their principles, alike in the candidates 
selected, and the manner of their selection, 
and that it ought to be supported by them. 
There are doubtless not a few independent 
Democrats who are of the same way of 
thinking, and who, though they believe in 
President Cleveland, and mean to sustain 
his policy, do not believe in David B. Hill, 
and will vote for his defeat, preferring, in 
this instance, the defeat of their own party 
rather than ils success. 

The campaign is but just opened, and 
will, as we presume, be earnestly waged 
on both sides; and yet, as things now look, 
David B. Hill will not be the next Governor 
of this state. The Democratic Party will 
by no means be a unit in his favor, and 
the Republican Party will be solid against 
him. His defeat is demanded by the inter- 
ests of good government and good morals. 
It is highly important that political parties, 
and all political tricksters should, by the 
verdict of the ballot box, be taught that 
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the personal and public character of a can- 
didate ‘is a prime question with voters in 
determining how they will cast their votes; 
and the time to teach this lesson in the 
most effective manner i3 when an unworthy 
candidate is nominated. Being thus taught, 
it will be likely to be remembered, since 
political parties, and even tricksters, do 
not like defeat. 
a 
THE PERIL OF FRUITLESS PRO- 
FESSION. 


Tux doctrine of the final perseverance 
of the saints is no doubt very comforting 
to the saints who wholly believe it. We 
fear it has been, and still is, a snare to 
many who have accepted this doctrine 
without fully understanding it, It is well, 
however, for all believers to examine them- 
selves and ‘‘see if they be in the faith.” 
For even the most casual reading of the 
New Testament must serve to admonish the 
Christian who is not fruitful in his life and 
works toward God that he is in danger of 
losing that which he seemeth to have. 
The “ barren fig tree” of Luke xiii, surely 
stands for the professor; for it is repre- 
sented as having been *‘ planted in the vine- 
yard” of the husbandman. Itis not a wild 
tree, growing on the outside. Well, we read 
that its fruitlessness was a peril to it; and, 
though we do not know what hecame of 
that particular tree, we are well assured 
that the law of the decree of the vineyard 
was, that if, after due care and attention dur. 
ing a reasonable length of time, it did not 
bear fruit, it wasto be cut down as a cumber- 
er of the ground. To this the patient dress- 
er of the vineyard, who interceded for the 
fruitless tree, did not object, but assented. 
Quaint old John Trapp says: ‘‘God will yield 
much to intercession; but trees that are 
not for fruit are for fire. God willlay down 
his basket and take up his ax.” 

Alas, for the barren professer. We are fond 
of preaching sermons from that parable to 
the unconverted; but Jesus preached it to 
fruitless professors. It is the time of figs 
in the vineyard now; and the Master is 
abroad with his basket looking for fruit. 
He will be patient, and will look diligently 
under all the leaves of profession if haply, 
he may find some fruit; but, if he find none, 
he will cut down the cumberer. 

‘*Once a Christian always a Christian. 
Once saved there can never come the loss 
of a soul.” This is comforting: but it 
serves to awaken inquiry as to the main 
point. Are we Christians? Have we been 
really saved? To read the Saviour’s ser- 
mon in John xv, is to beget in us thoughts 
of a serious character. ‘‘Iam the vine; ye 
are the branches; he that abideth ini me 
and Lin him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit.” It is not profession or outward 
seeming that certifies that we are ‘in him,” 
bat fruitfulness. Taerefore, we read be- 
fore, at the second verse: ‘‘Every branch 
in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh 
away.” Profession and seeming relatiun 
wil] not save the fruitless branch. That 
other branches on the tree are bearing fruit 
will not save the fruitless branch. Every 
individual branch is dealt with independ- 
ently. “If aman abide not in me ”—and 
that is determined by his fruit, or rather by 
his want of it—‘‘ he is cast forth as a branch, 
and is withered; und men gather them and 
cast them into the fire, and they are burned.” 
This must be very uncomfortable reading 
to the idle and fruitless professor. Christ 
is a generous vine, a plant of renowny and 
all who are truly in him as _ branches 
are *‘ filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness,’’ (Phil. i, 11), have hearts *‘ full ef 
goudness and knowledge” (Rom. xv, 14), 
and lives full of ‘‘good works” (Acts ix, 
36). It would seem to be easy for us to 
know whether we be fruitful boughs or mere 
poles stuck in the ground, having no root. 

That ‘there are professors who seem to 

have the life and grace of Christ, who only 
have an outward varnish of Christianity, is 
abundantly set forth in our Lord’s exposi- 
tion of the parables, in Matthew xiii, 12. 
The real possessor of life shall have more 
abundant life given him. The real fruit- 
bearing disciple shall be so pruned and 
purged that he may bring forth more fruit; 
but the disciple who only seems to have 
life, and makes a pretense of fruitbearing— 
nothing more than the blossom of a good 
resolution, it may be, to do something for 
Christ—shall bave even that taken away 


from him. Alas, that there should be any 
in the company of those who have confessed 
Christ, concerning whom such things must 
needs be spoken, even by the loving Mas- 
ter himself. What is our life? Is it one 
of real consecration and fruitbearing; or is 
it one of empty profession and fruitlessness? 
May God send the searching Spirit into all 
our hearts, and see if the wicked way of 
fruitless profession be in us, 
Nor is that word and parable of our Lord 
in Luke xvi, concerning the unfaithful 
steward, without solemn warning to all of 
us. Have we been entrusted with the tal- 
ents and pounds of the Lord? Have the man- 
ifold treasures of -grace been committed to 
our stewardship, with a charge that we be 
faithful, and put our Lord’s talents out that 
they may gain more talents for him, and 
that we receive not the grace of God in 
vain, but pass it along to otners by life, 
testimony and work? And have we been 
unfaithful to the trust? Let it be known 
that ‘‘it isrequired of stewards that they 
be faithful” ; and of the possessors of talents, 
even though it be but one, that the Lord 
will return and take au account. Woe, 
then, to the unfaithful steward, and to the 
man who has wrapped his talent in a nap- 
kin and buried it in the ground of an empty 
profession. Verily the Word of God, which 
cannot be broken, makes no place and af- 
fords no refuge for the fruitless professor. 
Even the Christian who holds fast to the 
end is admonished to be faithful, if he 
would obtain the ‘‘ crown of life,” and to be 
wary “lest he lose it.” To be brought into 
Heaven, ‘‘ saved so as by fire,” as was Lot, 
isa prospect sufficiently dreadful for the 
worldly Christian, who may yet have the 
root of the matter in him; but to be ad- 
judged a ‘ barren fig tree,” a ** fruitless 
vine and withered branch,” a mere ‘* seem- 
ing” Christian, who shall lose even that 
outward appearance of possession, is most 
dreadful. It behooves all who have named 
the name of Christ to be concerned to 
know whether or not they are real Chris- 
tians; for there is peril in a mere formal 
profession, which yields no fruit. 
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ANOTHER REORDINATION. 


Tue Rev. T. Richard Peed was ordained 
March 18th, 1885, as pastor, in North West- 
port, Mass., of that body of believers who 
claim to be not a denomination, but only 
** Disciples” or ‘‘ Christians.” Six months 
later, September 22d, he has done what we 
do not criticise him for, taken the pastor- 
ate of a regular Baptist Church in Fall 
River, Mass. He came into the Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts Christian Con- 
ference, and was ordained under its author- 
ity. If, withinthe year, he found himself 
less at home with the Christians than he 
desired, it was his right and privilege to 
find a congenial home in the Baptist fold. 

But the Providence Journal makes one 
strange statement in the account it gives of 
the transfer. It says that he was “ or- 
dained,” of course reordained, at Fall 
River, having been ‘‘ unanimously recom- 
mended by the ecclesiastical council for 
admission to the Christian ministry,” That 
seems to imply that, in the opinion of the 
Baptists who composed the council, his 
previous ordination was invalid. Aud such 
is the true interpretation to be put on the 
action of the council. 

We are informed that in the council u 
motion was made that the council are aat- 
isfied with the candidate’s experience, 
call, and views of doctrine, and proceed 
to ordination. Professor Heman Lincoln, 
who was Moderator, called attention to the 
fact that the Baptist custom in New Eng- 
land had been to recognize the ordination 
of other denominations. It was then said 
that the views of ‘‘Christians” are not 
evangelical, and, therefore, it would be 
wise to ordain in this case; and the motion 
was modified that he be ordained “to the 
ministry of the Baptist denomination,” and 
this was adopted. This relieves the coun- 
cil of the charge of utter and absolute 
landmarkism, which the statement of the 
Providence Journal would imply; but it 
leaves them in the position of declaring, 
what we are surprised to have them affirm, 





There is a marked tendency of late, in 
the Baptist body, to demand reordination in 
the case of transfers from other denomina. 





that the Christian body is not evangelical, ” 


Emory J. Haynes, who came from the 
Methodists some years ago, and two months 
since that of G. W. F. Hill, who came 
from the Free Baptists, and was reordained 
onthe Maine frontier. Both of these came 
from denominations evangelical enough; 
and we cannot but think that the charge 
of heterodoxy was made against the 
“Christians” chiefly to stop the mouths 
of those who were in sympathy with Pro- 
fessor Lincoln’s cautious suggestion of 
prudence. 

The phrase ‘‘ ordination to the ministry of 
the Baptist denomination” is not a bad 
one. We only wish the word recognition 
might be employed where that is the thing 
meant, 


_ 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST LOCAL 
OPTION. 


WE are sorry, very sorry, that a number 
of the earnest opponents of intemperance 
are arraying themselves against the local- 
option method of prohibition, Our ranks 
are already too much divided; and we can- 
not afford, whatever our individual views 
may be as to the most effective way of 
‘fighting the enemy, to weaken our forces 
by further division. Those who discour- 
age or condemn the movement which is 
doing so much in Canada and the South 
are hindering prohibition, while meaning 
to help it. Their reasons are succinctly 
given in the following letter, which we 
publish in full: 





Boston, Sept. 24th, 1885, 
To THe Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT : 


In your issue of Sept. 24th, among the edi- 
torial notes is the query: ‘*Why not try local- 
option prohibition?” 

Allow me to suggest a féw reasons why a local- 
option law falls very far below the true standard 
of righteousness, in dealing with the liquor 
problem, 

1. By a local option law the parties most in- 
terested are allowed to vote whether their busi- 
ness shall be continued or suppressed by law. 
It would bardly be thought legitimate to con- 
sult thieves or gamblers whether their knaveries 
should be legalized: yet, liquor-dealers, whose 
business is allowed to be the prolific source of 
crime, have the same voice at the polls ina 
local-option vote as the sober citizen, 

What gave the 1,300 majority for license 
which prevailed in Boston last year? The 
saloon vote. The proprietors and employéa oi 
the 4,000 acknowledged places where liquor was 
sold, could easily furnish that number. 

2. By a local-option law the large cities are 
delivered hopelessly into the power of the 
liquor traffic. Boston has become the rendez- 
vous of the criminals of New England. A Mr. 
Dunn is sent to the House of Correction for 
violating the liquor law in Framingham, He 
serves his time, and then comes to Boston and 
receives a license to continue his business here, 
Quincy enforces *‘No License,” and sixteen 
rumsellers come to Bostou, and are allowed to 
locate as near to the depot where their former 
patrons come and go as possible, 

The state is bound to furnish protection to 
the homes in the cities as well as those in the 
rural districts. But, practically, it declares itself 
unable to do so, where these destroyers of the 
home are in the ascendency. 

8r.The enforcement of ‘* No License,” is ren- 
dered extremely difficult by its liability toa 
yearly change, and by the proximity of other 
towns where the opposite policy prevails. The 
outlawed liquor sellers will use every endeavor 
to bring the law into disrepute, in the hope of 
reversing the vote another year ; and officials who 
hold their positions by the svffrages of liquor 
dealers and their sympathizers will not be very 
vigorous in their prosecutions of the law- 
breakers, 

4. Local option, well enfurced, Joes not secure 
exemption from the traffic. The c’ty of Somer- 
ville, a suburb of Boston, has so steadily and suc- 
cessfnlly pursued the principle of *‘ No License,” 
that an officer of the Law and Order League de- 
clared that ‘‘ there was no place open to entice 
the youth where temptation is set before them to 
lounge and drink.” 

Yet this same city has a large distillery, hd 
thousands of gallons of rum are manufactured 
every year, and so long as no Open bar is con- 
nected with the establishment, the citizens of 
Somer ville cannot interfere with it. 

Thus the National Government defies the pub- 
lic sentiment of the town ; and, so far as it has 
any moral influence, it sanctions the traffic and 
throws contempt upon the principles of the 
voters. 

5. The local-option law gives the state a most 
inconsistent attitude toward the liquor traffic, 
by declaring that to be right and legal and 
under state sanction in one place, which is 
wrong, illegal, and subject to state prosecution 





fions, We recall the case in this city of 


in another place, What is the educational in- 
‘Yuence of such s course on the part of # state? 


The young voters may and do infer that no 


moral principle is involved in the selling of 
liquor, the sin of the traffic is entirely ignored, 
aud its restriction or suppression is made a 
mere matter of pelicy. 

6. Apply the same principle of local option 
legislation on any other moral question, Sup- 
pose in one town the majority favors polygamy 
and votes to have it legal for a man to have two 
or more wives. Would that make it right mor- 
ally? Would it not tend to confuse all moral 
distinctions? This is not an extreme proposi- 
tion, nor an unfair one. Our people are begin- 
ning to wake up to the mischief which territo- 
rial local option on polygamy is making in Utah ; 
and the wisest are coming to see that only na- 
tional marriage and divorce laws can unify and 
preserve national purity, as the most far-seeing 
also, on the question of Prohibition declare that 
only national law, enforced by national author- 
ity, can permanently close the distilleries and 
breweries, and deliver us from the domination 
of the liquor oligarchy. 

Lastly, the local-option law tends to dis- 
courage all action for state prohibition. The 
annual effort to secure ‘‘No License,” and the 
annual failure in so many of the large towns and 
cities, gives occasion to opposers to declare that 
** public sentiment is not ripe for prohibition,” 
when they fail to take into account that the 
majorities against it are largely if not entirely 
made up of the saloon keepers and their cus- 
tomers, Only about one fifth of the inhabitants 
are entitled to a vote on this question. The 
mothers, wives and sisters, have to sit with 
folded hands, while these exponents of public 
sentiment under a local-option law carry the 
election in their own selfish interests, 

Hoping that this mey not be too long to lay 
before your readers, I am very respectfully, 

Mus. A. J. Gorpon, W. CO. T. U. 

To each of these points we offers brief 
reply: 

1. This is simply an indictment against 
manhood-suffrage. We do not understand 
how liquor-dealers, as a class, are to be 
disfranchised, and we did not know that 
gamblers are not allowed to vote. 

2. Local option at least frees the towns 
and villages from the curse. The cities 
must, in time, surrender, when all the rest 
of the people of the state are against 
license. State prohibition cannot suppress 
liquor.-selling in cities without public senti- 
ment in those cities is favorable. 

8. It is difficult, but not impossible, 
What system has no difficulties ? 

4. No. Neither does state prohibition, 
Ought Maine, therefore, to abolish its pro- 
hibitory amendment? 

5. The state is the people. It can only do 
what the majority support it in doing. By 
the lécal-option system it simply declares 
that, until the majority decree entire sup- 
pression of liquor-selling, the people of the 
various communities, who are the most di- 
rectly concerned, may refuse license if 
they will. There is no inconsistency in 
this. 

6. The comparison would be good if the 
country were just beginning to rid itself of 
polygamy. Polygamy is confined to one 
or two territories, and the whole sentinu nt 
of the nation is against it. Liquor-selling 
has been going on for ages, with the con- 
sent both of public opinion and of the 
statutes. The question is not whether the 
business, which is now regarded as im- 
moral by a large class of citizens,shall be in- 
troduced and Jegalized,but whether it shall 
be suppressed. It cannot be immoral to 
allow a man to put away bis past sions and 
begin & new life. though it would be wrong 
to compel him to wait until all mankind 
were ready to join him in so doing. 

7. Oh! No. Local option encourages 
state prohibition: That is the end it has in 
view. It is, we believe, the shortest cut to 
state prohibition, and through state to na- 
tional prohibition. 

Our correspondent’s line of argument 
bears jurt as strongly against state prohibi 
tion as against local option, or town and 
county prohibition. If it is inconsistent 
for one county to have prohibition, and the 
adjoining county license, it is certainly in- 
consistent for one state to have prohibition 
and the adjoining state license. The log- 
ical outcome of such reasoning, if it wére 
to prevail, would be to paralyze every 
effort for the suppression or regulation of 
saloons every where. 

Noan is in search of the Japheths, Dr, 
Edward Everett Hale writes us, from No. 89 
Highland St., Boston, asking those Bay rnd 
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Editorial Dotes. 


Taene isa fatality, probably explainable, at- 
tending the Episcopal comments on the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing of the Apostles.” If we except Frederick 
Gardiner’s scholarly translation, the whole little 
energy given by American Episcopalians to this 
important ecclesiastical phenomenon has been 
devoted to proving that the “* Teaching ” is not 
an inspired book, and that it belongs to the fitth 
century. On the first point nobody would take 
pains to discuss with them, and on the last they 
possess an undisputed monopoly of opinion. 
Here we have, in the October number of The 
Church Eolectic, an elaborate argument by 
the Rev. Edward Ransford, in the same line with 
one written earlier by Prof. W. Adams, of 
Noushotah, directed against Hitchcock and 
Brown’s edition, He argues and argues that 
the Apostolic Constitutions and the Apostolic 
Canons could not have been written by the 
Apostles. But who imagines they were? That 
is not worth contending. Professors Hitchcock 
and Brown nowhere say that Eusebius ‘‘ vouchee 
for the apostolic origin of the ‘Teaching.’” In 
deed, they put its origin about the time that the 
last of the Apostles had died, and in the iand of 
Egypt. Mr. Ransford settles it, as did Professor 
Adams, that the'‘Teaching” represents the heresy 
of Audeus in the fourth century. His evidence 
seems to be this. Bishops were a certain and 
separate order established by the Apostles. But 
the ‘‘Teaching” knows no such order, Therefore 
no evidence that the “Teaching” belongs to a 
period of apostolic teaching can be admitted, 
The first heretic to substitute local teachers for 
bishops was Audwus, Therefore this is an 
Audmwan heresy. One must be blind to the most 
evident facts to put a document into the fifth 
century from which Clement of Alexandria 
makes a quotation A D, 203. But the most re- 
markable statement is the last in the article, 
deusing that the ‘ Teaching” has attracted 
much attention ; 





* That ite discovery should have made compara- 
tively #o little stir, and that it is now so rarely re- 
ferved to by the Anglican, as it is by the Roman 
Church, betokens in itself that its claims to apostol- 
icity (ever harping on apostolieity) are baseless, 
That those outside of these two communions—with 
the exception of Professors Hitchcock and Brown— 
are now silent as to its merits proves incontestibly 
that, Qnding no real support for their pet tenets in 
its pages, they have come to the conclusion that the 
Aposties had nothing to do with its composition,” 
All this is as wrong as it can be. Nobody ever 
imagined the Apostles had anything to do with its 
composition, Those outside of the Anglican and 
Roman communions are not now silent about the 
“Teaching,” and as to these commnnions, the only 
ones he seems to think worth considering, we 
wouldrefer hia to the names of Bishop Light- 
foot,Canon Spence, Archdeacon Farrar, Professor 
Wordsworth, Dean de Romestin, Dr, Hayman, 
Professors Bickell and Funk, and Dr, Kra- 
nutzcky,of Germany ; all of whose nawes are in 
the bibliographical list given by Hitchcock and 
Brown. 


Tue way The Christian Register treats our 
proof, from the words of Dr. Hodge, Dr. Curry, 
and Dr. Chambers, representing the Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist and Reformed Churches, that it 
misstated the belief of Christians when it said 
that they hold that Sir Moses Montefiore has 
gone to endless sorrow, is really amusing. This 
doctrine of the damnation of all non-Chris- 
tiane, it ssid “slill holds tbe mind of 
Uhriatendom in bondage and darkness.” Its 
reply is that Dr. Curry is not a Calvinist, but an 
Arminian. What of that? Both belong to 
Christendom, and Protestant Christendom at 
that. What Catholic Christendom holds as to 
“invincible ignorance” everybody knows, 
When a “Liberal” wants to make a point 
against faith, it begins by aseuming that Cbris- 
tians are all Calvinists. But they are not. Very 
few of them are Calvanists if we look at all 
“Christendom,” But a minority of Protestant, 
iam is Calvinistic, Dr. Curry bas a right to 
speak for a very consi lerable section of Protes- 
tant Christendom, which, as a whole, is more 
Arminian than Calvinistic. Then as to Dr, 
Hodge, The Christian Register replies that 
Presbyterian Calvinism used to teach the dam- 
nation of infants and the non-salvability of the 
heathen, and that it is a great straining of con- 
sistency and philosophy by which the Prince- 
ton professor now accepts this larger faith. But 
ali that is not to the question. The question is 
as to what ‘‘the mind of Christendom” “ gtijj 
holds,” not what it used to hold. Had it been 
asserted that the Presbyterian Confession stated 
this unchristian doctrine two or three centuries 
ago, we would have held our peace; but when 
we are told that the mind of Christendom still 
holds it, we know it is a slander, and we deny 
it. And we think the first duty of our Unitarian 
friend is to own frankly that it hag said what is 
nottrue; and after that it will be in order for 
it to attack or correct what is really ‘f the pres- 
ent mind of (brigtendom,” or that of Dr, 
Hodge, 


Bisnor Caqyues Worpgworts has sat thjpty- 


poyee yours on the Episcopal bench, He js one 
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of those men who long for some sort of union 
with the Established Church of Scotland, and 
with the Non-Conformed bodics, He sees in 
the divisions of Christendom a sin and a curse, 
and longs to end them. He devoted his late 
annua! address to bis clergy to this subject of 
union and non-Episcopal ordination, and 
some of his utterances are of much interest. 
Thus he replies to those who deny the valid- 
ity of all non-Episcopal ministrations : 

* Ifthe good works which we all see and know 
can be done without a valid ministry, without valid 
ordinances, may it not be aske¢, Where is the great 
importance of a valid ministry and valid ordinances? 
It is thus that the extreme arguments, like an over- 
loaded gun, recoil] to the injury of those who use 
them. But the argument from irregularity is liable 
to no such objection, On the contrary, it is strength- 
ened by the fact that, whereas all other good works 
are done, notwithstanding the broken Jaw, the one 
special good work which is the more immealate ob- 
ject of the law—viz., the co-operation of Christians 
in one body, as enjoined and prayed for by Christ 
himself—is not done; and the more the absence of 
it is felt, and regretted, and deplored, the more it 
appears to elude our grasp.” 


And he adds: 


“It may reasonably be doubted whether orthodox 
non-Episcopal] bodies have not done more to main- 
tain the true Apostolic succession, as explained and 
insisted on by Irengwus and Tertullian, than the 
Church of Rome has done; which has gone so far, 
by alterations and additions, to corrupt the simplic- 
ity, not only of the Apostolic doctrine, but of the 
Apostolic ministry ; whereas the only true and per- 
fect continuity consists, as I have said, in having 
retained or recovered both,” 





Aut the sympathy we have with the general 
contention of The Southern Presbyterian cannot 
blind us to the fact that it strikes an unfair 
blow when it tries to excite prejudice against 
The Central Presbyterian because one of its 
editors is not a member of the Church. The 
argument is not tu the slightest degree affected 
by that fact. We are sorry if he is not; it is to 
his loss; but thatis his personal matter with 
his own conscience and his God, and does not 
touch the question, except as it may be used to 
start an unfair prejudice, We have watched 
that editor's work ; and it has been actuated be- 
yond question, by an earnest desire, quite as 
evident, to aay the least, as that of most editors 
who are churchmembers and clergymen, to help 
the Church of Christ. For aught we can see, 
he is a devoted Christian who, like some other 
good men, has been kept out of the Church by 
some idiosyncrasy of belief or some peculiarity 
of circumstance. If his zeal seems to run more to 
conserving creed than we think the proportion 
of faith requires, he has that incommon with a 
thousand others, and he does it with such intel- 
ligence and earnestness as makes it a pleasure 
to read what he has to say, even when our sym- 
pathy goes with a freer faith, and we are the 
object, as we have often been, of his sharp but 
gentlemanly criticism, We need notbing more 
than the columns of The Central Presbylerian 
to prove to us that its editor is an open and 
zealous professor of religion, even if he is nota 
member of the Church. We have no doubt that 
he will agree with us that membership in a 
cburch is a duty, if a smaller duty than public 
protession of Christ. 





Ir begins to look as though, with the skill and 
indefatigable vigor of District-Attorney Dickson, 
and the sound, though sometimes almost start- 
ling, rulings of Judge Zane, polygamy might 
ere long receive its coup de grace. The last turn 
things in Salt Lake have taken is as follows; 
The favorite offense for prosecution, under the 
Edmunds Law, and because the eaniest to prove, 
is that of unlawful cohabita‘ion. But it has 
this serious drawback. The extreme penalty is 
asmall fine and imprisonment for six months 
only, whereby tbe saints are transformed into 
martyrs, with slight cost, or wear and texr to 
sensibilities, But now a change is to be inau- 
gurated ; for, the other day, Mr. Dickson sug- 
gested to the grand jury that when, as the fre- 
quent fashion is, the elders of Israel, dividing 
their time among their ** families,” went the 
rounds onco a month, once a week, or twice a 
week, as the case might be, each circuit could 
count as a separate and complete ground for in- 
dictment, and so they could divide the three 
years which have elapsed since the law was 
passed as they chose. Not being sure that his 
hint was good law, they came into court to as- 
certain; and Judge Zane ruled that Mr. Dick- 
son was correct, And so it follows, that one 
who has lived simultaneously with several 
* wives” is liable to a fine of two, five, ten times 
three hundred dollars, and to imprisonment for 
two, five, ten times six months. And the 
Church deems this the most iniquitous act in a 
long course where all has been marked by 
dreadful depravity. But, all the same, dire 
terror has seized the saintly vitals afresh. 





Tue last thing said by the Democrats of this 
state in their platform, as put forth by their re- 
cent state convention, is in these words: “We 
oppose a!] sumptuery and other laws that inter- 
fere with the constitutional right of, personal 
liberty, and favor the enactment of such excise 
laws a5 shall be alike just to all, considering the 






claims of all, and protecting their individual 
rights.” This was designed to assure the total 
rum-interest in this state, including the manu- 
facturers and sellers of intoxicating liquors, 
every low grog-shop vender, every saloon keep- 
er, the whisky drinkers, every beer-guzzler, 
and, indeed, every one who is opposed to such 
legislation as will put the liquor business under 
such restrictions as are sternly demanded by 
the public good, that the Democratic Party is 
practically on ita side, and will, if trusted with 
power, see to it that this interest suffers no 
barm at its hands. The declaration is simply a 
political bid for the rum-vote of the state; and 
there is no doubt that the Democrats will have 
far the larger part of this vote. This they have 
had for years; and their pulicy has been such 
that rum and Democracy, especially in the 
larger cities, are almost synonymes, Mr. Greeley 
ased to call the Democracy “ the rum-party” ; 
and he was not mistaken in his title. The cause 
of temperance has absolutely nothing to gain by 
the ascendency of the Democratic Party in this 
state. It is the open and undisguised enemy of 
this cause, and as openly courts the liquor in- 
terest as the means of its own victory, and 
would, if in power, be controlled by this interest. 
It played the same sort of game with slave-hold- 
ers in the days of slavery, and would in like cir- 
cumstances repeat the game, It will do the 
‘friends of temperance in this state no harm, 
whether they be Prohibitionists or not, to take a 
careful survey of this party in determining what 
course they will adopt at the next election. We 
do not see what they are to gain by helping the 
Democrats into power, whether directly or in- 
directly, and do believe that a Republican vic- 
tory would afford better prospects for the tem- 
perance cause, especially if this party is sup- 
ported by the friends of temperance.. The 
Re publican Party is not, on this subject, what it 
ought to be ; but it is far better than Democracy ; 
and, when the choice practically lies between the 
two, we prefer the party that will be most likely 
to serve the temperance cause by legislative en- 
actment. 


Wuart is nothing less than a rebellion in the 
Northwest is threatencd by the men who are 
threatening the property and lives of Chinamen, 
whom this country is bound by treaty to protect, 
We have all seen the resolutions adopted by a 
“laborers” meeting at Seatule, W. T., an ac- 
count of which is telegraphed all over the coun 
try from Portlané, O. They will have the for- 
eigner expelled peacefully if possible, forcibly if 
necessary. One resolution demands the expulsion 
of ‘*‘ Chinese slave labor” ; another asks all em- 
ployers to ‘‘ discharge immediately all Chinese 
in their employ,” “‘ Chinese” and “slaves” be- 
ivg apparently used synonymously ; and another 
says that ‘the Western Washington Congrega- 
tional Association, in asking for the unqualified 
repeal of the Chinese Restriction act, misre pre- 
sented the sentiments of the people of Puget 
Sound and the Pacific slope.” We are glad to 
see this brave act of the West Washington Asso- 
ciation published wherever these cowardly reso- 
lutions appear. To show who seme of these 
Chinamen are whose expulsion is demanded, we 
print verbalim a letter from a responsible 
Chinese business man, addressed to an Oregon 
lady, which she sends us as “a fair sample of 
their business letters”: 

——St., PORTLAND, OREGON, Sept. 20th,’85, 
Mrs, —— 

Dear Madame ;—The 2 large crape shawls you sent 
down last week are safely arrived but Mr, ——— 
was down here 2 week ago he said you need more 
ehawls & large fans all these things I have already 
on hand but dare not send up without your order 
The shawls which I told you last time price raises 
up $150 Now on account I have plenty come in 
within few days from Japan which enable me to 
sell at low price I have over thousand dollars worth 
of goods comes in and it cost me great money to pay 
both duty & frieght and if you need anything please 
send me cash on account I need much money to 
pay out The 2shawis came down by express but 
you did not pay the frieght so I had to pay 2 c ex- 
press remember you have to bear, loss of frieght 
things which you want me to send up and try and 
returnable. Yours respectfully 





Tue omission of the Government to take 
prompt measures for bringing to justice the 
white murderers of Chinamen at Rock Springs, 
in Wyoming Territory, while shameful in itself, 
is leading to its natural result in other places, 
Had the proper steps been taken for the punish- 
ment of these offenders, we probably should 
not have heard of other threatened and actual 
outrages against the rights of Chinamen in this 
country, They were not taken; and, hence, 
anti-Chinese mobs are becoming the order of the 
day in the territories of the United States, It 
is only a few days since that white mobocrats at 
Cheyenne, Seattle, in Washington Territory, 
and at Portland in Oregon, notified Chinamen 
at theese places that they must speedily be- 
take themselves to other quarters, or, in the 
event of failure to do so, expect to be treated to 
coats of tar and feathers, and ridden out upon 
rails. All this ie in violation of treaties 





ie laws which nominally protect the rights of 


honor of the Government tp afford the protec: 





these Chinamen, and pledge the power and - 


tion in fact. The question whether the Govern- 
ment will discharge its duty in the premises, or, 
by laxity in the execution of law, will virtually 
hand over Chinamen to the tender mercies of a 
set of rutbless outlaws, calling themselves 
“ workingmen,” and disgracing the title, is be- 
coming a very grave one. Nobody doubts the 
power of the Government to stop these anti- 
Chinese outrages ; and, if it be not so exercised 
as to produce the result, then the Government 
itself is not only false to its treaty pledges, but 
criminally participant in their commission. 
We call upon the authorities at Washington at 
once to bestir themselves, and see to it without 
a moment’s delay that the law in the hands of 
its officers becomes “ a terror” to these barbar- 
ous ‘* evil doere.” This is an urgent and im- 
perative duty. 





Wuat The Lancet, of London, one of the 
ablest medica] journals in the world, bas to say 
about the use of tobacco by boys, does not sur- 
prise us. Readit: 

‘* We are not in the least surprised to find it stated 
that a considerable proportion of the boys medically 
examined for the United States Navy are rejected 
on the score of ‘ weakness of the heart,’ and that 
this should be attributed to the habit of smoking 
cigarettes. As we pointed out, when first directing 
attention to the subject, the sphygmograph shows a 
peculiar influence to be exerted by the smoking of 
tobacco, particularly in the form of cigarettes, on 
the pulse, partly due to the depression of the heaat’s 
action and partly to the loss of the vasomotor tone 
in the arteries, Those practitioners who do not 
habitually use the sphygmograph in their daily 
work, but conient themselves with simply feeling 
the pulse with the finger, may not be aware of this 
fact. It is a fact, nevertheless. To the sedative 
action of the tobacco en the heart may possibly be 
due that agreeable sense of quietude and of * cooling’ 
which is commonly experienced when smokivg in 
the heat of Summer. 

“The points for which we are now especially 

anxious to call consideration are these: (1.) The 
influence of tobacco is apparently cumulative. A 
warning sense of excess in the use of tobacco gen- 
erally comes too late. The pipe, cigar, or cigarette 
may be laid aside, but the depressing and nauseating 
effect increases for some time. Nevertheless there 
is no valid reason to suppose tobacco or nicotine 
does not actually accumulate. (2.) Excitation of 
the nerve centers,as by oxidation, seems to intensify 
the effects of tobacco when once taken into the sys- 
tem. On going out into the air, and breathing quickly, 
the characteristic sensations are nearly always for 
a time aggravated. (8.) A cigar or cigarette smoked 
through a fine tube is generally ‘stronger’ in its 
influence than the same smoked without a tube. 
These three results of observation and experiment 
seem to suggest the conclusion that tne action of 
tobacco 18 topical as regards the nerves, the affer- 
ent radicles being first acted upon, and when these 
are brought under its influence the centers being 
affected from the periphery. In short, we incline 
to think tobacco is not absorbed, or, if it be, its action 
is not due to absorption; but that it operates as 
a peripheral sedative, like cocaine, and produces 
its general effects, as coca stops the sense of hun- 
ger, by numbing the nerves of the stomach, the cen- 
tral effects being secondary, and to some extent 
reflex.” 
That is the sanitary side of it given by an au- 
thority. When we consider in addition the 
filthiness, the extravagance, and the uselessness 
of the practice, and the selfish and lazy indulg- 
ence which it fosters, we have indictments 
envugh against it. So far as we know, the only 
argument boys can give for it is that their par-~ 
ents object to it, and that to submit to them is 
unmanly, slavish, and degrading to their inde- 
pendence. 





WE notice with pleasure that, at the judicial 
conventions beld last week in Brooklyn to nom- 
inate a candidate for a judge of the Supreme 
Court of this state in the Second Judicial Dis- 
trict, the Republicans and the Democrats alike 
put the Hon, Joseph F. Barnard, the present in- 
coumbent of the office, in nomination, which, of 
course, secures his re-election without any 
struggle on either side. This is a high compli- 
ment to him asa judge; and the course which 
he bas pursued on the bench, added to his ac- 
knowledged abilities as a lawyer, entitles him to 
the compliment, We do not know to which 
political party he belongs, and do not care to 
know. It is enough to know that be has made a 
most excellent judge during one term; and this , 
is a sufficient reason for assuming that he will 
continue to be a good judge. If we have an 
elective judiciary, the», the less party politics 
have to do with the selection of judges, the bet- 
ter. Both parties united, last Fall, in renominat- 
ing and re-electing Judges Rupallo and Andrews - 
to the Cowrt of Appeals of this state, the former 
being a Democrat, and the latter a Republican. 
Ths same principle was recently adopted in 
Cook County, in Iilinois, This principle, prac- 
tically applied, removes the main objection to an 
elective judiciary. 





Coneress, at its last session, provided that 
letters sent to certain designated post-offices, to 
which is affixed a special ten-cent stamp, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary postage stamp, shall be 
delivered immediately upon their arrival by a 
special messenger, without waiting for the regu- 
lar time of delivery by the carrier. This pro- 
vision went, last week, into operation in the vari- 


ous leading post-offices of the country. Th 
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Postmaster-General is authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to apply the provision at any free delivery 
office, or in any city, town, or village contain- 
ing a population of four thousand inhabitants, 
or over, according to the last Federal census. 
The delivery is to be made within the carrier 
limit of any free delivery office, or within one 
mile of any post-office coming within the pro- 
visions of the statute, We have no doubt that 
this new feature engrafted upon our postal sys- 
tem will be found to bea convenience to the 
general public; and it seems highly probable 
that many messages which would otherwise be 
sent as telegrams, will, under this system, go 
through the mail. The mail will be cheaper ; and, 
when the rapidity will be practically sufficient, 
it will undoubtedly be preferred. The true 
policy for Congress is to keep on improving our 
postal system until, in the matter of cheapness 
and convenience, it shall be made as perfect as 
possible. We anticipate that at no distant day 
the one-cent rate will be adopted for letters in 
all parts of the United States. This would, 1n & 
short time, so increase the business, without 
anything like corresponding measure in the 
expense of doing it, as to more than make up 
for any temporary and incidentul loss of 
revenue. 





..Prof. Howard Osgood writes us - 

In the articles by myself, in THE INDEPENDENT of 
Aug. 13th, and Sept. 17th, on Dr. Briggs’s criticisms 
of the Revision, all the references were verified 
three times before publication. Since publication, 
one real mistake has been found by me. The Bible 
for Learners was quoted against Dr. Briggs on Gen. 
i, 1,2, when it does not touch the point. I have 
seen no reason to change any other of my state- 
ments. It was not to be expected that Dr. Briggs 
would regard my statements altogether favorably. 
If any other Hebrew scholar will point out real mia- 
takes or any unfairness to Dr. Briggs in my state- 
ments, I shall take pleasure im publicly making the 
corrections, 

ROCHESTER, Oct, 1st, 1855. 

We understand Dr. Osgood thinks of publishing 
in a pamphlet all the references in full which he 
has mentioned in his articles in Tue INDEPEN- 


DENT. 


..A letter from Ithaca, in the Herald, gives 
us light as to what makes a good college and a 
successful president ; 

“Mr. White, in retiring from the presidency, 

could not have found a more fit or favorable time 
for doffing his executive cloak and allowing it to fall 
upon the shoulders of another, At the bat, on the 
water, and in the field, Cornell more than excelled 
herself, defeating her sister colleges in every sport, 
and making a record that is without a parallel in 
the history of this university. And this measure of 
Cornell’s sucess is largely due to the twenty-two 
years of faithful work, ‘through good report and 
evil report,’ of Andrew D. White. To him will fu- 
ture generations look up as the rea] founder of the 
institution ‘ far above Cayuga’s waters,’” 
We indorse the commendativn of President 
White; but we should have found the evidence 
of his merit somewhere else than ‘at the bat, 
on the water, and on the field.” 


.. The Interior tells us now that it took 
back not an iota of what it first said about the 
Jamestown (Dak.), case ; but only “restated and 
reasserted every fact.” It is sometimes difficult 
to understand our kindly and brilliant, but de- 
vious contemporary. Inasmuch as its first arti- 
cle was lurid with charges of ecclesiastical 
bribery and robbery, and the next knew nothing 
worse than misunderstanding, we understood it 
as a backdown, and so did The Advance, which 
saw in it ‘large concessions of errors.” It was 
partiy because 7'he Interior *‘ restated and reas- 
serted every fact’’ that it conveyed the impres-~ 
sion of taking back the other things which it 
did not reassert. Q: Why is a rabbit’s track 
so crooked? Ans.: Because Brer Rabbit does 
not look before he leaps, 


..The last week has seen good work done 
in Utah in the line of conviction and imprison- 
ment of Mormons convicted of polygamy. 
Since Messrs. Argell and Sears pleaded guilty, 
and promired unreservedly to obey the law, and 
were let off with a light sent .& ber of 
others, including Bishop Clawson, have taken 
the bolder course of pleading not guilty, and 
then confessing that they practiced and would 
continue to practice polygamy. They have 
been convicted, and are in prison. Out of ten 
tried last week, four pleaded guilty and prom- 
ised to live within the Jaw, and paid their fines. 
There is clear evidence of considerable weaken- 
ing before Judge Zane’s fearless administration 
of the law. It has never been so vigorously 
executed before, 


.... dudge Wallace, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for this state, made short work with 
the Hinckley suit against the United States 
Civil Service Commissioners, by simply telling 
Mr. Hinckley that, being s private citizen, and 
as such having no interest to be affected by the 
determination of the question, he had no legal 
standing in court for the purpose of instituting 
aqu? warranto proceeding against the Com- 

’ missioners. This nipped the whole matter in 
the bud, without considering the constitutional 
question which Mr, Hinckley was go anxious to 
False, and in regard to which Mr, Dorman B, 





Eaton was ready with a carefully-prepared ar 
gument. 

.... The Voice says: 

“Local option was given a thorough trial a gener- 
ation ago; its futility as a means of final settlement 
of this question was thoroughly demonstrated.” 
Nobody advocates it as “‘a means of final settle- 
ment.” The object is to suppress liquor-selling. 
If you cannot suppress in the whole country at 
once, begin with the states. If the states are 
not ready, begin with the counties. If we un- 
derstand The Voice, it would, if it had a ten- 
acre field to plow, turn it all over in one bout, 
or not at all. One furrow at a time is, it claima, 
a very old method. It may be; but it is the best 
yet discovered. 


..“The alliance between local politics 
and the liquort raffic,” says the New York Times 
‘is, in every large American city, the most 
serious obstacle to municipal reform,” What, 
then, is the first step toward reform? Drive 
out the saloon, and the power of those 
ruffians known as local politicians is gone. 
Every saloon corrupts scores of voters, and 
arrays them against law and order and good 
government. 


..The Herald, of this city, expresses the 
opinion that Governor Hill will be defeated in 
this state, not only because he cannot command 
the votes of Republicans who last year voted for 
Governor Cleveland, but because a great many 
Independent Democrats, who believe in Presi- 
dent Cleveland and his policy, and do not believe 
in Governor Hill and his policy, will vote for 
Mr. Davenport. There is force in both of these 
reasons, especially the first one. 


.... The Interior says we have spoken of the 
Standard, of Chicago, as a “ bigot,” and ap- 
proved the Catholic Telegraph in calling it an 
‘*unmitigated bigot.” This isan Interior pro- 
duction. We simply said that some of the ex- 
pressions of the Standard were worthy of the 
school of ultra-Protestant bigots. We said noth- 
ing whatever of the Catholic Telegraph's epithet, 
which was conditionally applied to us, 


. It is stated that one of the speakers at the 
late Freethinkers’ Convention at Albany entered 
into a minute calculation to show how much 
energy and money had been used in revising the 
Bible. It was ‘‘ sheer waste,” he said, It would 
be hard to say how much time Freethinkers 
have spent in their work ; but they have wasted 
little money and less brains in it. 


..In The Advance, Dr. J. E. Rankin says 
that the most radicalchurch in Washington— 
we suppose he means the Congregational, of 
which he was lately pastor—has not lost half a 
dozen members by political changes since Presi- 
dent Cleveland came in, Old men remember 
how the changes made by President Jackson 
well nigh destroyed every Protestant church in 
the city. 


.- The President is said to be not a little an- 
noyed with the performances of Mr. Hedden, 
the collector of this port. A good way to rid 
himself of the annoyance would be to send the 
Name of some other nominee to the Senate 
when Congress meets. Mr. Hedden has not yet 
been confirmed, and the President has the whole 
matter in his own hands. 


....The Democratic State Committee have se- 
lected Gen. E. F. Jones, of Binghampton, as the 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Governor 
Of this state, in place of Mr, Flower, who re- 
fused to accept the nomination. The General 
has already run twice for Congress, and was 
beaten both times, He stands a good chance for 
another defeat. 


...+ While the ignorant people who are so bit- 
terly resisting vaccination in Montreal are all 
Catholics, the Catholics are not ali implicated 
in the folly or the riots, We are much pleased 
to see the attitude of the Catholic priests who 
are enforcing the duty of obedience and the 
wisdom of vaccination. 


..»-Harper’s Weekly, referring to the duty of 
Civil Service Reformers in this state, says; ‘It 
is to sustain the President by defeating the can- 
didate of his party, and to comprehend that 
Davenport's election would not be chiefly a Re- 
publican victcry, as Oleveland’s election was 
not a Democratic victory.” 


+++»Dr. Schaff says that a revised text cannot be 
obtained in less than a hundred years, Dr, 
« insburg promises to have it ready in a year or two. 
—8S. W. Presbyterian, 
The “revised text” of the Old Testament, which 
Dr. Schaff was talking about, is a very different 
thing from the Massorah which Dr. Ginsburg is 
editing. 


+++. We are glad to give currency to The Cath- 
olic Mirror’s denial of the possibility of any 
truth in the floating item that the Pope’s dispen- 
sation for the marriage of Prince Waldemar, of 
Denmark, with the Princess Marie, of Orleans, 
cost the parties £5,000, 

.-- An aerolite thirty feet across, such as is 
said to have fallen near Clayville, Penn., jg the 
most immense one known. No scientific ac- 





event [be Yo eppnre 


..The French are not prepared for Clemen- 
ceau’s Radical program, The Conservatives 
have made astonishing gains in the elections 
this week. 





READING NOTICES. 


Soornine AND HEaLING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known — Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup and 
Consumption. Tt is an old and tried friend 
and alwave proves trne. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable, Believes Coughs, Colds and all 
affections ot the Throat and Lungs, 
N. E. P. & O. CO, 
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pe “B the use of Liebig’s Co.'s Arnicated Extract 
of Witc 1 I cured myself of a severe and chronic 
ca Ao ve r" so cures Piles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Varicose Ulcers and Veins.—-Advl. 








THE attention of the ladies is called to the large 
advertisement of the World 1 Menutacturing Compe: 
of No.122 Nassau Street, who offer a #5 stamping putht 
for $1.00, a description Of it Reine fully given. 
 — 


VILLA PAINTS. 





THERE is no better time vB paint than du arin 
next vo months. Messrs. iver Johnson 1 By 
vide Rk. neuen and seil the vate 


Paints, “tor which they’ elatn in their advertisement 
elsewhere, more good qualities than any other paints 
possess, ou uch as greater covering capacity, retaining 
heir color, end. other features. 
Send to Oliver Johnson & Co,, Pro dence, R.I,, for 
sample cards, and order vour paint irect, saving the 
dealer's profit, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
LIDAY & WEDDING PRESENTS 
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The Mest Unique Ap- 
pliance of the Age. 
To be used with a com- 





tery for family use, 

These Dumb-Bells are adapted to any one requiring 
exercise, and to all whose nerves and general system 
needs atoningup. Any one can operate them, and 
their use brings Universal pleasure and benefit. 

Send for price-list and descriptive circular 


THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CO., 
G8 West 34th st.. NEW YORK. 
a. Tue INDEPENDENT. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
& Son. Philadeiphia,Pa. 

Onesrry cured; fat folks ® spaueed to pocmel 4 
Dre. Densmore. 180 West sash btrent Wee 

THE VENERABLE 
F. W. FARnaR D.D., 
ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER, 
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LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 Sixth Avenue, 
1888 and 1840 Broadway, 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIR 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
TABLE GOODS. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA, 


These goods, being exclusively from one factory, 
are uniform in color and of the finest quality manu- 
factured. The shapes arethe newest produced, and 
the designs of decoration the richest and most attrac- 
tive in the market. In this department, as in the 
others of our establishment, we are able to give to our 
customers the benefit of Importation rates. 
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135 BROAPwAY. New York. 
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WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
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CARPETS. 


Have now in stock their FALL IMPORTATION of 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
and BRUSSELS, 


which for beauty of design and exquisite color- 
ing have never been equaled. 


AXMINSTER AND ORIENTAL 
WHOLE CARPETS AND RUGS, 


in great variety of styles and sizes. 


Proadovey R roth ét. 


Joenold : 
Csnstable KS 


We are displaying Autumn Nov- 
elties in Fine Class Dress Goods, 
Moss Embroidered and Beaded 
Robes, Silk and Wool Plush Com- 
binations. Suitings, 
Etc. 


Homespun 


Droadoveey KH 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 











Linancial, 


MR. WARNER'S PROPOSITION. 


Waar purports to be Mr. Warner’s prop- 
osition for the settlement of the silver 
question in the form of a compromise be- 
tween the silver men and those who de- 
mand the repeal of the silver law, has been 
published as a bill to be submitted to Con- 
greas at its next session. If this is the best 
that the silver men can consent to accept, 
then the friends of honest money and a 
sound currency had better notify them at 
once that no compromise is possible with 
them, certainly not such a one as Mr. War- 
ne proposes. The first and fifth sections 
of the bill, without refering to any others, 
ought to be sufficient to settle this ques- 
tion. The first section reads as follows: 


“That any holder of silver bullion may de- 
posit the same with the Treasurer or any assist- 
aut treasurer of the United States in amounts 
not less in value than ten dollars, and receive 
therefor certificates in denominations of ten dol- 
lars and multiples of ten dollars, prepared as now 
provided by law for United States notes. Such 
certificates shall be receivable at par in all parts 
of the United States for customs, taxes, and all 
other public dues, and may be deposited by na- 
tional banks for the redemption of their circulat- 
ing notes, and shall be a legal tender in payment 
of all debts und demands owing by the United 
States, except where payment in coin is express- 
ly stipulated. They shall be redeemable on pre- 
sentation at the Treasury or Sub-Treasury in the 
city of New York in lawful money, or, at the op- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, in silver 
bullion at its market value at the time of re- 
demption.” 


The practical effect of this section would 
be to make the vaults of the Treasury a 
place for the storage of silver bullion, 
whether domestic or foreign, in unlimited 
quantities, and to base upon such storage 
the iasue of what would be paper money 
\n the form of silver certificates in equal 





quantities. The scheme is, upon its face, 
one for a reckless and unlimited inflation 
of such money. The Government would 
be at the expense of this silver storage, and 
take all the risks in the certificates issued 
therefor. These certificates are made a 
legal tender for nearly all purposes, and 
must be redeemed in lawful money, or at 
the option of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in silver bullion, at its market value at the 
time of redemption. The Government 
would go into the ** free storage business” 
for the benefit of the owners of silver bul- 
lion. Apply the principles of this section 
to the free storage of other commodities— 
pig iron, lead, copper, wheat, corn, rice, 
potatoes, for example; and it would not 
take even silver men long to see the ab- 
surdity of Mr. Warner’s proposition. There 
is no reason in the nature of things why the 
Government should confine its storage to 
silver, if it is going into this business at all. 
It might just as well open its vaults for the 
deposit of pig iron, and make such iron the 
basis for the issue of iron certificates, with 
all the attributes attached by the section to 
the silver cirtificates. 

The fifth section of the bill reads as fol- 
lows: 

“That on the taking effect of this act the 
monthly coinage of silver dollars under the act 
of Feb, 28th, 1875, shall be stopped, and in lieu 
of such monthly coinage the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and required to 
cause the coinage from time to time of standard 
silver dollars from the bullion deposited under 
this act in sufficient amounts to supply any de- 
mand that may arise for coined dollars for circu- 


lation, or that may be required to pay coin obliga- 
tions of the Government,” 


This section makes the bill worse than 
the silver law, bad as that is. It leaves it 
within the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine how many, if any, 
of these silver doWars shall be coined for 
either of the purposes named. The section, 
in express words, suggests that the public 
debt—the legal tender and bonded debt of 
the United States—may be paid in these 
depreciated silver dollars, which means a 
practical repudiation of some twenty per 
cent. of the face value of the debt. It is 
well known that, when the debt was con- 
tracted, the gold dollar was, as it had been 
for forty years, the practical standard of 
value in the United States, and that both 
the Government and its creditors under. 
stood this to be the dollar referred to in the 
contract. The silver dollar had gone into 
disuse, and but few such dollars existed 
any where. 

We have no idea that Congress will ever 
pass Mr. Warner's bill; and, if it should, 
the President, unless he turns his back 
upon what he said in his letter on the sil- 
ver question, would be sure to veto it. The 
bill is no compromise at all, but simply a 
cheat, without a single feature making it 
better than the present silver law, and with 
features in it that make it worse. The 
friends of honest money should unite to- 
gether in a solid phalanx for the direct re- 
peal of the silver law. They should make 
this the one issue, and tight it out on this 
line. We believe that victory would crown 
the effort; and are confident that success 
wonld save the country from a financial 
crisis that is near at hand, unless the law 
is repealed. 


A GUARANTY FUND. 


The Government of the United States 
guarantees the payment of all the notes 
issued by the national banks, in ad- 
dition to the liability of the banks them- 
selves for the payment of these notes, 
And, in order to protect itself, the Govern- 
ment requires each bank, before the, issue 
of its notes, to deposit with it United States 
bonds to the amount of ten per cent. in ex- 
cess of the notes issued, which bonds may 
be sold to pay the notes in the event of the 
insolvency of the bank, This places the 
solvency of the Government behind the 
notes, and makes them just as good as its 
credit. 

The guaranty thus afforded has no ap. 








plication to the payment of any deposits 
which may be made with a national bank. 
The depositor is, under the law, left to rely 
wholly on the assets of the banks, and on 
the provisions of law for the enforcement 
ot his claims as a creditor. Mr. W. W. 
Flannagan, cashier of the Commercial 
National Bank, of thie city, read an inter- 
esting paper, at the recent meeting of the 
Bankers’ Association, in which he proposed 
a plan for virtually extending the guaranty 
to depositors, as well as to note holders. 
The plan contemplates the creation of a 
fund by the banks themselves, to be held 
by the Government, and to be by it applied 
to the immediate liquidation of any claims 
on the part of depositors against any 
national bank that may have failed. ‘This 
fund is to be created by setting apart 
the proceeds of the tax on bank circula- 
tion until it shall, in the aggregate, amount 
to $20,000,000, and then keeping the 
amount up to this mark. Mr. Flannagan, 
in his paper, shows that the total amount 
of liabilities of failed banks to depositors, 
since the system went into operation, 
has been $38.479,810, and that the actuay 
losses of depositors on these claims have 
in the aggregate amounted to only $9,524, - 
558. The assets of the banks were suffi- 
cient to meet their liabilities to depositors, 
with this exception. He hence estimates 
that a special fund of $20'000,000, created 
in the manner proposed, and held by the 
Government, would be ample for the pur- 
pose in question. This fund would be in- 
vested in United States bonds, and would 
be. used, so far as necessary, for the liqui- 
dation of deposit claims against suspended 
national banks, upon the proper proof of 
such claims; and the United States, having 
paid such claims, would then be subrogated 
to all the rights of the creditors to the as- 
sets of the banks and against the stock- 
holders thereof.: Such, in brief, is the 
plan of Mr. Flannagan. 

We think well of the plan, on the suppo- 
sition that the Government can spare from 
its current revenue the $3,000,000 which it 
now derives from the tax on bank circula- 
tion. We have no doubt of its right to 
impose such a tax; and then, having col- 
lected the tax, it has the right to make any 
disposition thereof which, in the judg- 
ment of Congress, will best serve the pub- 
lic interests. The plan would promote the 
public interests, and give to the people as 
perfect a system of banking as can be con- 
ceived. All apprehensions as to the safety 
of funds entrusted to banks would be 
effectually removed. The only question is 
whether the Government can afford to de- 
vote the tax on bank circulation to this 
purpose. We think that it could do so 
much better than it can afford to waste at 
least $24,000,000 each year in the coinage 
of silver dollars. 





NATIONAL BANK REPORTS. 


Our paper goes weekly into the hands of 
thousands of bank and otber corporate officials, 
capitalists and business men in all parts of the 
country, 

We invite their special attention to the bank 
reports published in our columns this week. 
They will be surprised to see the immense line 
of deposits now held by these institutions, The 
leading items of their reports are given in the 
following summary. 





NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 


EOL EEE PTO OT ETT ET TET IT TT $10,612,405 
Capital stock..........ceeeeeeeeeeeere 1,500,000 
DEPRIER, 5 ci cvccccccsccecqucecenscces 500,000 
Undivided profits, ...........0..0.66 112,303 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N, B, A. 
TROSGUTOEB cc ce vecccses see ce cave $24,362,214 
Capital stock.........ccccceesccecees 2,000,000 
BIR. 2 eccntoncocnsancocdennes ° 900,000 
Undivided profits............ 401,475 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
I, 5 id ttGs tikeetsntnececes een 29,922,522 
ee Pree eer ey ee 1,000,000 
BRP PNNG . ccc ccccccccsccesccccccccecs 225,000 
Undivided profits........0....0...04. 108,969 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
PORN os oo 05 0 000ctss0esencesess $31,443,176 
COTRAT GOOG 2.0. es ccccscesecse, a0 %, 200,000 
EDtawetasbecabenstavescseseece 640,000 
Undivided protits................ A 520,611 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources......,. rae WERT Bee »e+s+ 1,678,852 
ee rere er ory 250,000 
Surplus........... ys vRss's he A ee 50.000 


Undivided profite...:.:--ssrveeteecs 87,391 








GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 


PI oi brtlscaccecsedeces e-++. $1,859,943 
PUN docs evnscecdsetaeeect 200,000 
SE rf Gi oo 00d oanjachdecscen ae 70,000 
Undivided profits..........cccccceee 16,760 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne outlook in the local money market 
has not lost any of the encouraging fea- 
tures that have characterized it of late, and 
money is still plenty, owing to the large 
disbursements on the first instant, on 
account of interest and dividends. Bor- 
rowers have had no difficulty in securing 
their reeds, though there is a gradual 
absorption of surplus funds and a marked 
reduction of the amount of idle money in 
the banks. This indicates a healthy con- 
dition of affairs, and is an evidence that 
the demands of legitimate business are ex- 
ercising an influence conducive to the 
prosperity of the people and the establish- 
ment of a coufidence which cannot be 
shaken by mere rumors. The rates of Do- 
mestic Exchange in New York have shown 
a hardening tendency, indicating a better 
demand for currency in the interior; but 
the movement in this direction is still com- 
paratively moderate for this season of the 
year. Foreign Exchange has ruled firm 
throughout the week, owing to the modcr- 
ate offerings of commercial bills, and rates 
are still above the point where gold ship- 
ments can be made hither at a profit. The 
price of silver is higher in LonJon, owing 
to small offerings of Consol Bills on India, 
and the bullion value of the standard dol- 
lars is above 80 cents. Good borrowers on 
call have supplied their wants at 1@14 per 
cent., although in one or two instances as 
high as 2 per cent. has been paid toward 
the close of business. Discounts are un- 
changed, commercial paper having been in 
demand, with moderate offerings. First- 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 3@3} per 
cent. discount, four months at 34@44, and 
good single-named paper at 4$@6 per 
cent. 

Srook Marxetr.—There is every reason 
to believe that the ‘‘ good times” are not 
far off, when three large failures do not 
particularly disturb the serenity of the 
market, as was the case during the past 
week, when Soutter & Co., Heath & Co., 
and Henry N. Smith were announced as 
unable to meet their liabilities. The firm- 
ness of the market has not been materially 
changed, nor is there anything in the situ- 
ation to suggest the belief that prices will 
not go still higher. From all sections come 
encouraging reports of activity in the vari- 
ous industries; and there is a notable feel- 
ing of confidence that the Winter will bea 
prosperous one. If all the elements neces- 
sary to a complete trade revival are not im- 
mediately present, they are not far off, and 
are only awaiting the operation of natural 
economic forces. It is evident that the at- 
mosphere is clearing, and the vigor and 
growth of legitimate business is approach- 
ing a strength that is not affected by the 
failure of any one individual. 

U. 8S. Bonps.—Government bends have 
been in fair demand throughout the week, 
and consequently prices have remained 
firm. A good investment demand has heen 
experienced, though not large enough to 
affect prices. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The weekly statement 
of the associated banks issued last week 
shows that the surplus reserve has been 
further reduced by $3,482,700. The banks 
now hold $41,499,200 in excess of the legal 
requirement. The changes in the averages 
show an increase in loans of $1,670,200, a 
decrease in specie of $2,163,100, a decrease 
in legal tenders of $1,423,900, a decrease 
in deposits of $617,200, and an increase in 
circulation of $94,900. 

Foreign Exonanar.—The rates of For- 
eign Exchange have fluctuated but slightly 
during the week. On Saturday the posted 
rates for Sterling were $4.844 for 60 days’ 
sight, and $4.86} for demand notes. Actual 
business was done at $4.833@#4.84 for 60 
days, and $4.853@$4.86 for demand. 
Cable transfers were $4.86@$4.86}. .Com- 
mercial rates were $4 824@#4.82}. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.21}-for long and 5.19% for short time; 
Reichmarks, 95 for long and 95§ for 
short; Guilders, 40@404 for long, avd 
404@403 for short, 
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THE LIGHT OF THE FUTURE. 


Tae American Exectric Manuracrurine Com- 
PANY AND ITS UNION WITH THE FuLLER-WooD 
—tHe Last AND Best System or ELECTRIC 
Liegutinc—a Miauty CoMBINATION, 


In the days ot our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers the use of oil for illummating = 
poses was forced to retire in favor of gas, which, 
in its turn, seemed doomed at no very distant 
day to give way to electric lighting. Anything, 
therefore, bearing upon the subject of electric 
lights and lighting cannot fail to be of interest. 
Among the many different organizations manu- 
facturing and using electrical apparatus for the 
purpose of providing artificial light is the Amer- 
ican Electric Manufacturing Company, which 
ranks as one of the most successful companies 
in this line of business in this city, with execu- 
tive offices in the Western Union building, Twen- 
ty-third street and Fifth avenue, and factory on 
West Eighteenth street. 

None indeed have been developed to such a 
state of perfection in so short a time, or prom- 
ises to do more for the world. As is well known, 
there are two methods of illuminating by elec- 
tricity, the arc and the incandescent lights. 

The first chapters of the history of electric 
lighting, however, are very naturally devoted 
almost entirely to the arc system, -Arc lighting 
itself has two distinct types—the long and the 
short are. The long arc is so called from the 
fact of the carbons being considerably sepa- 
rated from each other when burning, by which 
means the light is rendered steady, clear, and 
white, devoid of the unpleasant hissing noise 
often noticed in some lights, and can be used 
over long circuits without appreciable loes. 
There is a great deal of difference in these two 
systems im point of economy, as will be ap- 
parent from the following explanation: In the 
long arc the carbons are about one-eighth of an 
inch apart, and, with the current usually em- 
ployed, offers a resistance of 44¢ ohms per lamp, 

while with the short arc the carbons are less 
than 1-32 of an inch apart, and offer a resist- 
ance of only about 134 ohms per lamp. Now, it 
will readily be seen that if a dynamo capable of 
operating, say ten lights, with the further light 
one wile distant from the dynamo and the cir- 
cuit composed of the usual size wire, which 
offers a resistance of about 5 ohms for two miles 
(which represents the length of the circuit, in- 
cluding the outgoing as well as the incoming 
wire), and the lamps offering 45 ohms resistance 

and the circuit 5 ohms, only 10 per cent. of the 
available current is lost in transmitting it over 
the above distance. While, on the other hand, 
if the short arc system were used in the same 
circuit the ten lamps offering only 15 ohms re- 
sistance, while the resistance of the circuit re- 
mains the same, there will then be a loss of 25 
per cent. of the avuilable current, as the line 
represents 25 per cent. of the total resistance of 
the external circuit. 

In order to overcome this great loss in distrib- 
uting the current, it is customary to use a very 
much larger conducting wire for transmitting 
the current and reducing the resistance; but 
this, of course, increases the cost of operating 
this system. 

Another great source of loss in the short arc 
system, a8 has been shown in recent tests, is the 
loss of light due to the short distance the carbons 
are separated, which completely cuts off the 
light reflected from the crater in the positive 
or upper carbon, which is the brightest point in 
an arc light. 

Among the different systems of arc lighting 
may be mentioned the Brush, the Weston, the 
Schuyler, the Thomson Houston, and the Fuller- 
Wood (hereafter to be known as the American) ; 
but it is more particularly with the last-named 
that it is desired to deal. The Fuller-Wood sys- 
tem of arc lighting has gained a world-wide rep- 
utation for reliability and economy. This organ- 
ization was originally kuown as the Fuller Elec- 
trical Company, which dates its existence from 
1878. ‘This system was the tounda‘ion of the 
well-known Gramme Association, being the 
party of the first part in the articles of associa- 
tion which was composed of the Brush, Weston, 
United States, Thomson-Houston, Edison, and 
Joblacoff companies, which was good evidence 
that all the companies composing that associa- 
tion were willing to pay tribute to the superior 
merit of the Fuller-Wood system. A reorgan- 
ization took place on February 18th, of the 
eon year, and the name was changed to the 

‘uller-Wood Electric Light Company, out of 
respect to Mr. James J. Wood, the inventor of 
the system and electrician of the company, the 
new concern securing the sole right to manu- 
facture the Wood system. The special advan- 
tages of the Wood arc system may be summed up 
briefly as follows: Completeness, durability, 
steadiness, quality of light, and economy of 
power. The Wood dynamo-electric generator 
occupies less space, is lighter, requires less mo- 
tive power, and costs less than others capable of 
producing au equal number of lights, There is 
less firing or flashing of the commutator, and 
consequently less loss of energy and wearing of 
the parts from this cause than is the case with 
other machines, It requires no oiling or other 
attention than to be kept clean, and its extreme 
simplicity enables it to be operated with the min- 
imum of skill and attention. The current regu- 
lator and signalling apparatus, by which the 
machine is made to generate the exact current 
required for any number of lights from one to 
its full capacity—as they are turned off and on 
without change of speed or was‘e of power—is 
simple, effective, and safe. Its lamps are reli- 
able in opeeeten, the carbon-regulating mech- 
anism ing absolute in its control, durable, 
and unaffected by changes of temperature or 
weather. They are of ornamental design, and 
the steadiness and purity of light produced are 
unequaled at the same expenditure of power. 

There are several novel features connected 
with the Wood arc lamp, The framework is 
partevtiy insulated from the circuit and water- 

ight, the lamp requiring no hood to protect i 





from the weather; the binding posts are con- 
structed in such a manuer that the circuit wires 

enter them at the top, insteadof at the sides, as 

in older forms of lamps, so that, if the connec- 
tions become loose from vibration, or otherwise, 

they will always tend to hold a contact, due to 
gravitation, as the weight of the wires will still 
hold them in position. These binding posts also 
serve as bolts to hold the insulated roof plate 
in position. Another feature deserving of note 
is the peculiar construction of the hand switch, 
which is similar toa gas key, and can be oper- 
ated from below to turn on eg off the light in 
the same manner as in the use of gas. The 
ornamental cup at the bottom of this lamp is so 
arranged that the carbon dust, which accumu- 
lates as the carbons are consumed, falls into it. 
It is held in position by a bayonet point to 
facilitate its removal for cleaning, being not 
only a great convenience, but enabling the 
cleaning to be much better done than in other 
systems in which the dust must be blown out-— 
& process at once slovenly, awkward and incom- 

lete. 

Mr. Wood has also invented what is known 
as an “automatic duplex lamp,” especially de- 
signed for all night illumination, The burning 
capacity of this lamp is from fourteen to six- 
teen hours without replacing the carbons. [ts 
general ccnstruction as to insulation, con- 
venience and appearance is the same as the 
standard arc lamp, the difference being that 
the ‘‘duplex” is designed to feed two sets of 
carbons consecutively. The action of this lamp 
may be described as follows: The right hand 
feed rod is termed the leading rod—that ia, the 
rod which first comes into action, the other 
being held in position by a latch lever. As the 
carbon is consumed in the first named, it feeds 
forward until nearly the end of its travel, when 
a pin comes in contact with the lever, tripping 
the second rod, The ins'ant that this occurs, 
the leading rod has reached the bottom of its 
travel, and can go no further, leaving a space 
between carbons equal to the length of the arc. 
After the second is tripped, it will feed forward 
until the carbons at that side of the lamp come 
in contact; the current will then pass through 
this set of carbone, which offer the least re- 
sistance, breaking the arc and extinguishing 
the light in the former set. A peculiar feature 
of this lamp is that, while both feed rods are 
connected positively together with a single 
movement, the lamp having but a single set of 
magnets, there is no instant in its whole opera- 
tion that both rods are acted on at the same 
time. 

Another invention of Mr. Wood’s is that 
known asthe ‘‘Focusing Lamp,” which is so 
constructed 9s to operate singly or in series 
with other standard or duplex lamps. The 
improvements in this lamp are of an alto- 
gether novel description. The carbon carriers 
of this lamp are geared together with positive 
connections, the pinions and wheels being fast- 
ened rigidly to the spindles, while the insulation 
1s accomplished by a disk of hard rubber, form- 
ing a coupling of unique construction, The 
spindle is cut in the middle, leaving a space of 
about an eighth of an inch. Each end of this 
spindle is fitted with a cross arm, which is 
screwed to a hard rubber disk in such a manner 
that they stand at right angles to one another 
on each side of the disk. This arrangement 
results in a perfect insulation, also leaving the 
spindle as strong as if it were in a continuous 
piece, the connections being such that they are 
not liable to be interfered with by shrinkage or 
change of temperature. The two feed rods are 
so connected together as to move forward in 
their respective proportions, the whole being 
so arranged in 1ts construction that either car- 
bon carrier can be forced in any direction with- 
out in any way endangering the operation of the 
feed mechanism, or injuring the insulation, 
The base of this lamp is s0 constructed 
as to provide an adjustment for raising 
or lowering the whole mechanism. In order to 
always maintain the light in the focus of the 
reflector, the body of the lamp rests upon a tube, 
on which a gnarled nut turns. The tube slides 
into another and is held in position by a screw 
which fits into a slot in the first mentioned 
tube. 

The ** Wood Semi-incandescent” lamp was de- 
signed by Mr. Wood, to be used with the 
‘ Standard Arc” lamp, or for separate use where 
a greater distribution of light is desired and 
the volume of light produced by the 
‘* Standard” is not required, It is of low resist- 
ance about two ohms—the “ Standard being 
avout four and a half—producing, of course, a 
copsiderably smaller light. Asa natural conse- 
quence, double the quantity of these lights are 
operated from the same machine as those of 
“Standard” illuminating power. 

With a full appreciation of the excellence of 
these inventions and appliances, the American 
Electric Manufacturing Company has just se- 
cured the full control of them, marking an epoch 
in electric hghting which has more than ordi- 
nary significance. The papers completing the 
transfer were only eee Saree —between 
Mr. Wm. H. Appleton on behalf of the Fuller- 
Wood Company, and Mr. Edward H. Goff for 
the American. By this contract the American 
Company secures full control of the recent most 
valuable inventions and improvements made by 
Mr. Wood, a number of which have not yet been 
made public, which will tffect a very great 
saving in the company’s method and 
work, Mr. W has contracted with 
the American Company for the entire 
control and ownership of all his inventions 
for along term of years. Edward H. Goff, 
the President of the American Company, is well 
known in electrical circles, and was formerly 
connected with the American LiJuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, which has established some 
twenty-five of the most successful local electric 
lighting companies in this country and in Can- 
ada, all of which are on a sound dividend paying 
basis. The American Electric Manufacturing 
Company Las lately bought out and acquired the 
entire interest of the Boston Company in all 
these local companies. By means of this con- 
solidation, and Wood patents, which rank fore- 
most in the electrical field, the American Com- 
pany will be enabled to operate independently, 
with greater profit to itself than heretofore. 
Again, the cost of building and operating under 
the new system is quite as cheap, if not cheaper, 

un the old. The immediate result of 

the combination between the ‘‘ American” and 
and the absorption of the 
the American Co 





ahead of all its rivals, The newly erected fac- 
tory of the last-named organization, situated 


on West Eighteenth Street, thus passes into 
the hands of the American Company, which 
becomes possessed of one of the best equipped 
establishments of its kind in the United States, 
The Edison “ municipal system,” which, having 
been successfutly tested at Lockport, N. Y., has 
been adopted by the American Company to 
use in connection with its arc system, and is now 
being introduced by the American Company for 
commercial service atother places in connection 
with its arc lights. In brief, its features com- 
prise an Edison dynamo, wound for a uniform 
E. M. F. of say, 1,000 volts, and a current of 
from 12 to 150 ampéres, in different machines, 
according to capacity required ; a special lamp 
of low resistance, and an automatic cut-out to 
complete the circuit on the breaking of the car- 
bon filament. The distribution can be effected 
as economically as that of the are light, the 
size of the wire being a No. 12 B. W. G. (orhalf 
the size used for arc lights), for a eircuit seven 
or eight miles in length, with a loss of only ten 
per cent., and a single wire running up one 
street and down another will require only short, 
light poles. The largest dvnamos thus far es- 
timated on will yield about 150 ampéres, or 35 
to 50 circuits, according to the current adopted 
in any particular instance. 

The great flexibility of this system is evident 
even from this hasty glance. Its wires run 
from the same station as the arc system, often 
on the same poles, may also reach to as great 
distances, and the advantazes of alternating a 
number of small lights, well distributed with 
the more powerful arcs in densely shaded neigh- 
borhoods, in narrow streets, courts, alleys, etc., 
at a great saving of power, needs only to be 
seen to be fully appreciated by the practical 
electric light managers whose ambition to drive 
every gaslight from the streets bas been an am- 
bition never before gratified. 

The Consolidated Electric Light Company of 
Portland, Me., which is a subsidiary of the 
American Company, and is principally owned by 
it, has for some time supplied over one hundred 
arc lamps for street purposes; and the cost is 
practically no greater than the expense under 
the old gas system. Every effort, however, has 
been made by the gas company officials to dis- 
courage the use of the electric light, and the 
bills for other portions not covered were exces- 
sive. Before the introduction of the electric 
system, 468 gas jets und 150 naphtha lanterns 
were employed, and still at night, even in the 
main streets of the city, darkness reigned su- 
preme. At the present time a much larger ter- 
ritory is covered, and 150 arc lamps and 250 
‘*Edison Municipals” make Portland the bright- 
est city in New England, and one of the best 
lighted in the world, 

In view of all these facts—for facts they un- 
doubtedly are—it is every day becoming more 
and more apparent that the electric light is to 
be the artificial illumination of the future. 
Health, safety, comfort and economy, all point 
toward it as destined to occupy that position, 
Heretofore the chief objection to its general 
adoption has been the somewhat exsessive cost 
of the necessary apparatus for generating the 
electric current. That objection has now, in a 
great measure, been removed, and its use is now 
rapidly extending, It interests all, therefore, to 
know what the latest improvements and inven- 
ioe are, aud where they can be obtained.—N. 
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BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 
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A* Pee OO Tee Lc Cae Banks ee Rares of Ranks, Railway, Esprste of perwous wolding pontions of 
BONDS ISSUED IN CASES OF 

GUARDIANS, au 
OF INDEMNITY, 
COMMITTEE, 
GUARDIAN IN PROCEEDINGS TO SELL INFANTS’ BEAL ESTATE. 
CASHIER, 


OF INDEMNITY SOCIETY, 
UNDERTAKINGS ON APPEAL, INJUNCTION, — FOR COSTS, NON-RESIDENT PLAIN- 


ARDIANS AD LITEM, 
OF INDEMNITY TO SHERIFF, 
BECEIVERS, 
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AM ERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company. 





NO, 1R0O BROADWAY. 
Se et 

, Ee eanacraescianseel 148.229 89 
a ee ET $1,220,814 61 





rw Youx, July l4th, 1886. 
The Board of —_or have resol ve 

First. That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
ye fesiared tc dto stockholders, payable on and after 

u tide 

ond That F FIFTY PER CENT. in scrip on the 

quuel participating premiums forthe year endin 
June 3th, 1885, be issued on and after September Ist, 
1485, to volleyholders epities Ehegeto 

Third-That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
standing mn Hy for the year ending June 80th, 1846, 
will be paid on and after 4o "et 20 


ADEE. ‘Secretary. 
A soup 


Perannum, first ee | = 








gages on productive 

Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 

ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CEs KAST AND WEST. 

Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 

te OF rue CONDITION OF 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, of 

pew York, at the cloee of business, Thursday, Oct. ist, 


RESOURCES. 
}oang OE GINGSEOE, 2.0 cccvcccscccccccccccese 5,167,266 17 
verdraf oe 0 79 














ban 
Checks and pther cash items.. 
xchanges for Clearing-house, 973,124 
ue from national banks..... 
Due from state banks and 


Nedlemptisi on ‘fund with Unitea 
ose Sregpuree seal oe cent. 
of circulation ),. 


22,275 00 


7,000 00—8,965,970 00 


#10, 612,404 78 









Cap ital otoek paid in $1,500,000 00 
Sur] DU bsneccsenesesescecosooosccooneset 600,00U 
Un ivided profits poceccepepeceanes coecesee sect 112,802 60 
onal notes outstanding........2.. 423,000 00 
Dyridends ' unp pondovccoceuepessbecoocccede 15,807 60 
powit 
ndividuals a - $2,808,586 32 
National banks... oe + OierT ase 7 78 
Stave banks and bankers...... $16,170 97 
Remand cartioaton a ot deposit ieee 2 
Cashier's checks outstanding 7,612 76—~ 8,061,794 78 
a ee 10,612,404 7 78 
State or New York, County or New Yoru 
, EB. H. PULLEN, Cashier ot the above- named ‘bank, 
~ solemnly swear thatthe above statement is true, 


to the best of my knowl and belief. 
PULLEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Gelibs me, this 3d day of 


October, 1886. James WALSH 
Notary Fpblie, Kings County. 
Certificate filed inNew Yor 
Correct.—Atteat: OLIVER 8. CAKTER, } 


AS. JOHNSTON, } Directors. 
SUMN i K. 8ST NE. | 


ee CONDTELON Or TH 
ATIONAL B THE CITY O 
You Kat Rew York, in the Staee of New York, 


at the close Of business October lat, Li 
URCES, 











Loans SI cima tnbhoni acess ségsbeed 815,060,408 62 
v8 8. bonds to secure cireuiation. . ‘200,000 
bonds on hand 200,000 

gia wroona to ay and mortwages 143,974 78 
ue from ot mor natfonal ba banks....... 1,668,496 

jue from #8 40,790 64 









D 
Real eatate, f furn — an 600,000 OU 
Current expenses and taxes paid 46,518 36 
Premiums paid,.........0+000+ 4.000 WO 
Checks and other cash items. . 114,/92 88 
e6 for Clearing-house. 7,749,790 24 
ST Ui 1 <cnesenccenetnesinvctochs 10,800 00 
254 00 
4,478,708 85 
Leal AONGET NOS, ....000cercesesesseereeseses 864,077 
ted Btates “oortificates of deposit for 
ac OTE, v000- srrccnge capcagcocrccesc ccs 260,000 00 
mption fund with Ul 8 Preasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...................+5 9,000 00 
BOR ccc decesocegest ctasténarsescceccese 831,443,169 98 
LIABILIT Lib, 
Oapital stock paid im. ...........scccsesvscseess 83,200,000 00 
Fen eee.. egcvtetqnscoses -ee =—640,000 WO 
vided protits.. VERE ENG et te 620,611 st 
National bank- a outstanding. . 180.000 UU 
Dividends UMpPald........-..seeeeeeeeee 62,384 40 
naividual pen subject to check 14,029,408 87 
for acceptances,........ 1,619,629 98 
Demand certificates of deposit 207,297 
Cashier's checks catenes. -. 148,160 14 
6 to other national «++ 10,247,686 98 
Due to state banks and bankers poccoceoecesos 


Total 169 98 
ni or Ry Bud York, VountTy oF NEw Bl 46,109 08 


agate 

GRHOU 1 “Cashier. 
Rubesrtned and sworn to before me, this 6th (~4 os 
October, D. G. Fannina, Notary Pub 
Correct. Attest : 0. D, BALDWIN, | 





KPOKT OF THE COND NO 
oye NATIO AL, BANK “OF TE 





CITY OF NEW YORK, at the close of business, Oc- 
tober Ist, 1885: 

BESOURO wool 
Loans and discounts. . voeee Q6,000,815 14 
? ratte ° was 40 








Redemptioii fens with U. 8, 
(o per cent, of cir- 


an 
Due from, United States Treas- 
rer, other then 6 per cent, re- 
demption TUG sostabte vines 








al . 
dends un am 128 
posite: ” 
" Endividuals... coe ene 26 
National ban 4,306, Ww 
State banks — bankers... 1,466,918 4 
Demand certificates of de- 
Mencecgoescccscccccceces 2,867 74 
Pa renee ba 
Cashier's checksoutstanding 66,960 7i— 8,546,430 15 


Total.. 89, 
STATE OF NEW ‘Youx, ‘County or New Youx, se.: 
1, WM. PF. St. JOHN, 


dent of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly ‘swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the « my yegrieare and oe 
. en 
Subscribed and sworn to before is 3d day of 
October, FA. YAN, 
bi: ew York County, 
Correct,— Attest: 
4 Directors. 
ad . 


a PY Bap ita w York, 








he State of 
the lst day of Oc’ 
hos, ies KROES. 
Loans and discounts (see schedule)......... 8677.26 84 
OVOPOPALEG. ......000cc-ssseecevcecesesssesegess 2,241 64 
U.S, bonds to quseuianen (par value) 250,000 0 
8. bonds on hand (par y: 1y,000 00 
Other stocks, bon and mor 
schedule) 172,892 61 
Due from other national banks, 42,829 63 
Due from state d ene ate banks and 
bankers ( le).. 2.558 66 
Banking house 
Other rea) estate 14.514 06— 74,514 (6 
Current eupense sand taxes paid.. 6,261 bu 
Checks and other cash items (see scheduie) 14,008 67 
Exchanges tor Ciearing- eouse... 67,810 24 
Bills ot other banks. . 8,929 uw 





saspenal paper curre’ 
cane? = gptomecscoos ovg 82u 11 


Specie Vii. : Gold coin........... 5,84 ° 

Gold ‘Treasury certificates 87,550 00 

Gold Cl'ing-house certificates. 147,000 00 
Silver coin, 85,50); fractional, 

2.260... +760 00 
clearing ‘House ‘coin ‘certifi- 

Ph tetesthsenabedeadtbnesesies 15,000 00— 261,161 00 
Legal tender Notes... ... 2.0... ces ceseeeeee $1,798 00 
Kedemption funda with U. 8S. Treasure 

(not more than 5 per cent. on circula. 
GEO). co.cc coerce coscoscceccccoccce cose: cocceee 11,250 00 

Total , tos seerecsceeeeseeeees 1,678,802 U6 

 LiABILITIES: 
jepttal ¢ sock, sm. Leckbedabenmndaisumesied 8250,000 00 
8 ype... panne eseees cncceccnsooceceecocece 60.000 00 
Un vided 1. Loneanunenepesenssesténnse pee 87,38 71 
000 00 
8,64 44 





ba 028,681 
Demand oqetipentes of di at... 0 
canines Tato 94 2-1, m 102 4 





nanavecces cocece 81,676,862 06 
I, Z. E. NEW HLL. Oashier of t the 

Bank di sojemniy swear that the above statement is 

true, to the best o my knowledge sae lie 

Wilt Cashier. 


Sworn to ana subscribed before me th 
of October, 1886. Ep DA, a aaa 
Notary ‘Public, New York Co. 
Correct.--Attest: 


CaARL ES Ma] 
DAVID BANKS, ; Directors 
WM. H., HUME, 

» 16H OF THE 
Reo s Feu kl BANE at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of bustess, Oct. 


lst, 1 

RESOURCES. 
Loana and discounts. ........6...6cccereceeeee 
OVOTAPALEB.....0cececcccccssccscevecresceseeees 
U.S, bonds to secure circulation. . er 









estate, furniture and fixture 
Current expenses and taxes pate 
Premiums paid, pened ed 
Checks ana other: CRM TROND. o0ccecccccccedes 
Exchanges for Viearing-house.., oe 
Bille of other banks 
Fractional paper caseeney, — 
9 pane Brcccces ° 


oral tender notes. 
mption fund with U. 8. “treasurer (6 










per cent, of circulation).............s0«8+ 9,000 00 
DORR. cccccccvccccapscancactensss cecccecece 81,859,943 81 
SSASELS SINS, 

Capital stock paid in. 000 
ny {| ere 70,000 00 
aided t POGTIB. cccccscsscccscons 16,760 27 
National bank notes outstandi "ch . 79,000 00 
ndividual deposits subject to check.... 1,320,088 98 
Demand eqetiSeates of deposit, . oe 6,529 00 
MB cocgegeecesce 22,141 49 
Cashier's “checks oneen 2 2,000 U0 
ue to other national bank 42,226 21 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 1197 4 


BOOM oc cccagcosescapesoecscoceo ges. coanses 91,85 00.248, 948 31 
Strate or New Yorx, County or New York, 

I, GEO. F. VAlb, Cashier of the above- “named 
bar, do solemnly swear that the ahove statement is 
true, to the best of my knowiedas, and ief. 

. VAIL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to  .- i. this bth day of 
Oct., 188d. 8. B. GOODALE, 

Notary Public, New York County, 

Oorrect.—Attest: 

A. 0, OHENEY, 
HiKAM HITCHCOCK, } Directors. 
EDWAKP HOLBROOK, * 


Reo re OF ew NOR ONational Ban ly’ THE 


ciation, at Now ¥. York n the State of New York, 
at the close ot 4, Oeiober is et, 1885: 














CPUGREIEBORs 00.00 coccce ccccapeccqecascocegenccese "284 18 
yonds to secure circulation, 4)4 ol 
nts, ° 060 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortrawes ee 9,000 00 
Due from other national banks..... - 717,000 25 
Kea eta other banks and bankers becececes syed 


aaa: Stender i 
Redemption tana with U.S. Treasurer (6 



























per cent. of circulation),...............0++ __ 22,500 00 
Total.. ontbobennse.ees .t0n snscncetved 824,462,213 8 
“LIABILITIES, 

Capital stook, paid in 82,000,000 00 
Surplus fun wou, 
Undivided - 

National ban«-notes o 400, 
Dividends unpaid 

ndividual de 

JYemand certificates of depos 
Certified checks. ................+. ° 
Due to other national banks. . * 
Due to other banks and bankers .......... 1,420,677 81 


WeRRD acces eegscscccegeccs cooccee sgces ua 
State oF New York, County oF NEw = 
1,CHAS. M. FRY, President of the Bank of ‘Now York, 
National Denking ‘Association, do ateuaily that 
the above Roeaens is true, o bat 0} may knowl. 


8S. M. FRY, 
Sbeoribed and sworn to before me, tis 8d day of 
October, a Onas. A. MURPHY, 


Public, Kings County, New York. 
Cyptttonte fate N. Y, County. 


ANSON W, WAR 


GveTAy AMSI NG { Directors. 
CHAS. D. LEVERIC 


J, H. MeRnirrecp, Prest. R. M. ” SHERMAN, Boo. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLFY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


References. 
Vermont National Bank.. 
tropie’s National Bank...... - 
1m 








- Brattleboro’, yt 





-»- Newfane, e 
° urlington, : = 


7 2]Mon jer, ** 
Yessalle 2 ela, . Mass, 
haron, Conn. 
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DIVIDENDS. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Company, 
New York, September 9th, 18865 f 
DIVIDEND NO. 73. 

Ns £ BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of Onz anp Onz-Haty Per 
Oxnt, upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending Sep- 
tember 30th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th day of October next, to 
ee of record on the 19th day of September 





The transfer books will be closed at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of September 19th inst., and reopened on 
the morning of the 15th of October next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








Commercial 


SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


Ir appears that Secretary Manning has 
decided to confine his action to the strict 
letter of the law in respect to the issue of 
silver certificates, and thus to do just what 
the law authorizes and directs to be done, 
and todo no more. The first section of 
the silver law provides for the coinage of 
silver dollars at the rate of not less than 
$2,000,000 and not more than $4,000,000 in 
each month. The third section relating to 
silver certificates, provides as follows: 

‘That any holder of coin authorized by this 
act may deposit the same with the Treasurer or 
any Assistant Treasurer of the United States, in 
sums not Jess than ten dollars, and receive 
therefor certificates of not less than ten dollars 
each, corresponding with the denominations of 
the United States notes, The coin deposited 
for or representing the certificates shall be re- 
tained in the Treasury for the payment of the 
same on demand, Said certificates shall be re- 
ceivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, 
and, when so received, may be reissued.” 

The only way, according to this law, in 
which any one can get these certificates 
from the Treasury in the first instance, is 
by the actual deposit of a corresponding 
amount of silver dollars. Thereisno other 
provision made for their original issue. 
Not a dollar in such certificates is to be 
issued in the first instance, except upon 
such deposits; and Secretary Manning, as 
we understand it, proposes to carry. out 
this principle to the letter. 

The Treasury has heretofore been in the 
habit of receiving gold at the Sub-Treasury 
in this city, and delivering in exchange 
therefor silver certificates, at any place in 
the United States, without any charge for 
transportation. The effect has been to en- 
courage and promote the issue of silver 
certificates. Secretary Manning proposes 
absolutely to discontinue this practice, and 
confine the issue of silver certificates to 
actual deposits of silver dollars, as pro- 
vided for in the law. He must receive any 
outstanding certificates for ‘customs, 
taxes, and all public dues,” and may re- 
issue them when so received; but he will 
not issue or reissue such certificates, except 
as the law directs. The effect of this new 
policy will be to diminish the amount of 
such certificates in circulation among the 
people by diminishing the facility for get- 
ting them into circulation. 

This we regard as a good result. The 
silver certificates are not a legal tender, ex- 
cept in payment of dues to the Govern. 
ment. They are an inferior paper cur- 
rency, since they are payable only in de- 
preciated silver dollars. There is no need 
for them in the wants of the people; and 
the only purpose they serve is to boister up 
abad law. If they were all back in the 
Treasury, the country would be better off 
with them there than with them in circula- 


tion. 
(ee or 


DRY ¥ GOODS, 


Tue dealings of the the dry goods market for 
the past week have been fairly satisfactory 
in the distribution of seasonable goods by 
manufacturers and jobbers. Operations by 
buyers on the spot were somewhat re- 
stricted in volume, and a slight lull was ex- 
perienced in the reorder demand from the 
Southern and Western markets; but the 
movement on account of former transac- 
tions continued liberal—an impending ad- 
vance in West-bound freights by the Trunk 
lines having causéd Western and South- 
western jobbers to hurry forward their 
shipments. There was less animation in 
the jobbing trade than has prevailed of 
late; buta fairly satisfactory business was 
done in most quarters, taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the weather was un- 
seasonably warm at times, and therefore 
unfavorable for the sale of heavy Winter 
goods. Accounts from the interior are in 
the main encouraging, considerably more 
thanan average trade being reported at 
most of the principal distributing points in 
the West and South ; but there has naturally 
been a slight reaction from the extreme ac- 
tivity which marked the early part of the 
season. The main features of the market 
have not undergone any material change 
since onr last review. Stocks of manufac- 
tured goods are in much better shape than 
for years past, while prices are generally 








steady, and in most cases firm—print cloths 
alone having shown a declining tendency. 
Specialties adapted for the Spring trade 
have met with a good deal of attention from 
large jobbers and the manufacturing trade; 
and some very liberal orders for plain and 
fancy white goods, seersuckers, etc., were 
placed in this connection for future deliv- 
ery. The financial condition of the trade 
is considered sound by the best posted 
merchants, and collections are reported 
easy in most parts of the country. 

Corton Goops.—The commission houses 
report a steady but strictly moderate de- 
mand for staple cotton goods, and the 
tone of the market continues steady. 
Brown sheetings remain quiet in first 
hands, but jobbers are doing a good busi- 
ness in certain makes by means of rela- 
tively low prices. Bleached shirtings, 
cambrics, and wide sheetings are in moder- 
ate request, and many makes are still sold 
up to production. Cotton flannels are 
moving steadily, and prices continue firm ; 
and agents report a light hand-to-mouth 
demand for colored cottons, as denims, 
tickings, checks, cheviots, etc. Cotton- 
ades are meeting with rather more atten- 
tion, but the demand has not yet become 
at all active. The general jobbing trade 
was mostly sluggish; but a satisfactory 
business was done in some quarters. 

Print CLorus were quiet and unchanged 
on the basis uf 34c. less 1 per cent. for 64x 
648 and 2 18-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—The print market has shown 
very little animation, business having been 
light with the commission houses, and 
quiet in jobbing circles. Low grades and 
56x60 fancies were distributed in fair quan- 
tities, and specialties in standard fancies, 
as sateens, chintzes, etc., were taken in 
small parcels by package buyers, but ordi- 
nary fancies were lightly dealt in. Ladigo- 
blues continued in steady request, and there 
was a fair business in the most popular 
styles of robes and furnitures, but other 
calivoes ruled quiet. 

Ginauams.—Agents have experienced a 
steady demand for small parcels of dress 
ginghams; but transactions were only 
moderate in the aggregate, owing to the 
depleted condition of stocks, several Jead- 
ing makes having been entirely closed out 
at full prices. Staple checks and fancies 
were in moderate request, and the best 
makes are steadily held. Crinkled seer- 
suckers have met with renewed attention 
from the clothing trade, who have placed 
duplicate orders for these goods toa fair 
aggregate amount. 

Dress Goops.—There was a good steady 
movement in soft-wool dress fabrics in exe- 
cution of orders on record; and a fair busi- 
ness in all-wool fabrics, as cashmeres, diag- 
onals, serges, etc., wasreported by agents. 
Fine cotton-warp dress goods, as plain 
and brocaded satines, body cashmeres, 
plaids, etc., were in steady request; put 
low-grade worsteds, like bereges, three- 
quarter cashmeres,etc., ruled quiet, in spite 
of the very low prices at which some makes 
can be bought by close buyers. Tycoon 
printed reps continued in steady request 
and unchanged. Yarn-dyed figured cotton 
fabrics were freely distributed, and there 
was a fair business in piece-dyed cotton 
brocad es, armures, etc., at current quota- 
tations. 

Woo.en Goops.—The demand for cloth- 
ing woolens was fair, considering the con- 
dition of the weather and the general lull 
there was experienced in the market dur- 
ing the week. Quite a respectable num- 
ber of transactions by way of personal 
selection, notwithstanding the somewhat 
unfavorable weather, were reported by 
leading agents. These included staple and 
fancy worsteds, wool and union cassimeres, 
and plain and printed satinets. The for- 
warding movement was almost entirely 
suspended, owing to drizzling showers, 
which fell most of the day; but repeat or- 
ders to a fair amount were received by 
mail and wire. In miscellaneous woolens 
nothing of any special significance trans- 
pired, the jobbing trade being still com- 
paratively quiet, and therefore slow buyers. 

Hosiery, Kyir Unperware, Ero.—The 
situation in this department of the trade 
continues satisfactory. There was a steady 
re-order demand for wool, cashmere and 
merino hose and half-hose at first hands, 
and further large deliveries of these goods 
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were made by agents in execution of back 
orders. Shaker sockswere in steady request 
and firm at the late advance. Staple cotton 
hosiery was somewhat less active; but 
stocks are in remarkably good shape, and 
prices remain firm on all the most desirable 
makes. There was a continuation of the 
improved business lately reported in scar- 
let and fancy shirts and drawers, and 
agents experienced a moderate inquiry for 
white wool and heavy merino underwear. 
Leading makes of underwear arc well un- 
der the control of orders, and the lately ad- 
vanced quotations are firmly maintained 
by agents. Jerseys were in steady request, 

and there was a fair movement in cardigan 
jackets and fancy knit woolens. The job- 
bing trade was of good proportions, but 
hardly up to the large average of the preced- 
ing weeks, owing partly to the mildness of 
the weather in some sections of the country. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


are now showing all the latest 


NOVELTIES 


CARPETINGS 


FOR THE 


FALL TRADE. 


Also a well selected STOCK of 


UPHOLSTERY 


GOODS. 


BROADWAY, 18th & 3th Streets, 
NEW YORK, 


James M’Creery & CO. 


call attention to their stock of Fall and 
Winter Dress Goods. In variety, rich- 











ness, and positive novelty, this season’s 
importations are unsurpassed, 
A visit of inspection is requested, 
Orders by mail promptly filled, Ad- 


dress, 


Broadway, cor. 11th Street, 
New York, 


GARPETS. 


THE LARGEST VARIETY EVER OFFERED. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE 
KNOWN. 


JUST RECEIVED AND PLACED ON SALE, 
A SPECIAL LINE 
260 PIECES MOQUETTE, 
500 PIECES BODY BRUSSELS, 
1,000 PIECES ALL-WOOL INGRAINS, 
(BEST QUALITY, CHOICE DESIGNS.) 
THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S 
STOCK TO CLOBE OUT QUICKLY AT 
LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 
INGRAIN ART SQUARES, DRUGGETS 
RUGS, MATS, etc., IN ENDLESS 
VARIETY. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


6,000 PAIRS, EMBRACING ALL VARIETIES IN 
CHOICE STYLES, AT LESS THAN PRICE OF 
IMPORTATION, 


CHENILLE & TURCOMAN CURTAINS 


THE MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT EVER 
DISPLAYED, FROM 83.60 PER PAIR. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


ALL THE NEW FABRICS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
200 PIECES FURNITURE PLUSH, AT............ $1 00 
WORTH @1 50 PER YARD. 

50 PIECES IMPORTED SILK PLUSH, AT...,... $1 75 
WORTH $2 50 PER YARD. 

WINDOW SHADES, ( A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


' SIXTH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET. 





JOHNSON’S, 


S$ East 14th Street. 





THE ATTENIION OF OUR CUSTOMERS AND 
THE PUBLIC IS CALLED TO OUR STOCK OF 
TRIMMED 


Bonnets and Round Hats 


AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE LATEST 
AND MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES OF THE PARIS 
MARKET. 


BICH AND BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS IN 


Fancy Feathers. 


ALL THE LATEST AND MOST DESIRABLE 
SHAPES IN UNTRIMMED 


Hats and Bonnets, 


IN VELVET, PLUSH, FELT AND FANCY MATE- 
RIALS, 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 


Velvets and Plushes. 


RICH EMBROIDERED EFFECTS IN OLOTH 
AND VELVET FOR CROWNS AND TRIMMINGS. 
BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES IN BEADED CROWNS 
AND BANDEAUS, WINGS, ORNAMENTS, ETC. 
TATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Fancy Ribbons. 


OUR STOCK OF 


Dress Trimmings 


18 ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED 
IN THE CITY. 

ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED AND SATISFAO- 
TION GUARANTEED. 

OUR STOOK OF 


Laces and Lace Goods 


IS FULL OF THE LATEST NOVELTIES INTRO- 
DUCED FOR FALL WEAR. 
BERLIN WOOLS, FANCY GOODS, 
KID GLOVES, ETC., 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


62 RUE DU FAUBOURG | 8 EAST UTH STREET, 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS. | NEW YORK. 


R. H.MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION I8 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS, 





ALL ‘HE NOVELTIES IN 
SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, and Plushes, 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, ANB 
GLOVES, 


FOR LADIES, » GENTLEMEN, ‘AND CHILDREN, 


DRESS GOODS. 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 





LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE BULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIEN’ MOSLI UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER 18T. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


THE MERGANTILE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 60, 








Equitable Building. 





Weekly Market Review, 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 
[For the Week ending Friday, Oct 2d, oe 








y EE @ 6% 
dextra O.....cessess sesee 63£@6 5-16 
YELLOW. édecbdesaebewale’ sovcecees O14 @5H 
MOLASSES, 
vcecaccedsedessbedsesegeuerdaee @20 
8 BBR, scccsccccictccctbes oon | 
B. QO sc ccciccsivecces eeecmars4 4 y 
nti Rce Aas 95 @38 
New Orleans..........seccesseeceesss 35 @52 
Geo: Cod ( a -B— @ 410 
rge’s nawh O88 & -~ 
Grand Ba. a Cod........++++ +» 826 @ & 60 
Mackerel, No, 1 Mass......... - 17 00 @ 2 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 700 @ 9 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ + 300@ 5 00 
Box Herring.......... eeceeese = 10 @ — 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
ji FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
eur Extras and Patents. $300 @#4 25 
A ee . 
Su 0 Spring... .c.ccers 8 00 @ 3 30 
0 ©, Ind., Mich.,Iii., Super. 
fine Winter............. 0 @ 3 40 
No. 1 Bxtea.....ccccsecces 400 @ 5 00 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’s 3 15 @ 3 365 
mnneso “lear”, ee @ 4 50 
Spring y. wy 470 @ 5 50 
to aes Spring 
ou, Does S adteoelee 825 @ 3 40 
En) Am! Ind., Ohio, and 
pdb see@eends cone 2:2 
O. Kound Hoo ). y @ 3 
White Whee ie (Os (0. & TED @ 490 
Missouri and Iil., choice.... ‘ 70 @ 4 95 
fancy.... 500 @ 5 06 
Senneite, ities Smee . 425 @ 4 55 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 6 00 @ 6 0 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 40 @ 4 85 
BouTHERN FLOUR: 
Extra...... Neer, ee FP 
Family s..cccccccseccscecee £90 @ 6,00 
DOE vcdogseccone cccctess OE OP 
Bye Frovur: 
TDvinvegsccecsecsdcceens: SEM ae ae 
Supertine........c.0+ esse 320 @ 8 40 
Corn Mra: 
Western. . coccd¥ectece nn ae oe 
Brand. Rind ctodciesodies 830 @ 3 86 
Prize Medal...........++. . 830 @—— 









Corn : 
Mixed, No. 2 — 484,@— 484 
Yellow....... — 48%1@— 49 
White, NO2.......cccceeeee— 4959 @— — 
Oats: 
White, No. 1........+00-2.0—— 39 @— — 
Western........ oseswe tooo = 
Btate Mixed........e0ese0-.— SL @— BLY 
BRyz 
BREG c cccnsdesocécccceccs -— —@—-— 
Western... cccce cece cece Hg—— 
BEANS : 
Mediums.........+++eee008 1 5746@ 1 6246 
MArrowS......sseceeeeee-. 1 STG @ 1 6235 
Pea..... di savers code'ebe: oft Gan a OM 
Green, prime, #oush....... 115 @ 1°20 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Ordinary Mess.......... 9 
BOW TOM cceccoscesece 


Family Mess, City.. 
Prime Mess, Western... 


Baoon : 
D. 8., Long Clears.........+.+.+5 — @ 6% 
D.8., Short Clears........+.0+-. — @ 6% 
D. 8., See pececcecccces 44¢@ 4% 
Cur Mrats 


Smoked Hams..........— 104@ — — 
Smoked age epee wo 


Bran, 401b8.........00000: @e — 
Bhorts, 60 Ibé.....++-+++++ = @ — 70 

ddling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... —75 @ — 95 
8) p UNO. .ccccccccocecse LOW @ 110 
Rye Feed ........+++. cores — 15 @ — 89 
Screenings.........+.+6055 — 60 @ — 80 
Oil Meal, soscecesee — —= @> 81 00 
Cotto: oo  . 2325 @ 24 00 

Y AND STRAW 

Hay, No. 1, prime, per aed bd —90 @a— 9 
Hay, No, _—-30 @—— 


Hay, No.8,medium“ “ ..,,.—70 @ — 75 
Hay, Shipping sees —65 @ — 70 
Hay, Clover 6 oe HO @ — 60 
Hay, clover mixed “ 6 ene —65 @ — 16 
Straw. No.1, Kye “ “ ..,, —80 @ — 85 
Straw, No. 2ttye ‘“ eee —b0 @ — 60 
Stra at Ls eee —40 @ — 46 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


NEW BUTTER. 
choice to fancy,.......... -- 21@22 


Oreamery, 
« ordinary to prime... .... .... 14@19 
Welsh 


Pee OOO eee eeeeereee —@— 
Western imitasion ssecesereece 18O17 
9@14 


POOP H EER OEOHM LAH HTED * 





S OCR ERO PE Tee SOGee + # 


LARD. 
Steam refined, ver Ib.......,..8—- 644@ — — 


Continent .........csceceseee a @— BH 
South American..............5 — 1{@— — 
CHEESE. 

State featory, af “3 sist» @ 94 
tate fac’ t : 

Seth eR ml rt | Wg BY 
State factory, skims fair to good... . 346@ 6 
Ohio flat, prime ih gine me Sati cesses 8%@ OD 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good........ -.- 5@ 7 
Skimes, Penn., fair ng choice, . oo 
EGGS, 


State and Penn., fresh 7. ree 
Western, fresh-laid...... 











Canada.......ss00++5. 

DRESSED ¥ 
Turkeys, fair to choice..... 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib. . ‘=14 @— 6 
Chickens, State and Western....—11 @— 13 
UNE, ss. wceneesvecouoens t seipeoe ll: Om de 
DONS... come cceevsesec ceseesee 13 @— 16 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes... ...cecseecsees seeee 100 @1 
Sweet Potatoes, oer bbi...-- --. 125 @ 1 62 
Onions, per bbl.., .-1 60 @ 2 25 
Lima Beans, ver 3 ‘bush bag... 15 @ 1 25 
Tomatoes, per boX......+-++ «++ — 10 @— 126 
Cabbage.t. L, Land 3 Jersey a4 100 bo 6 00 @ 9 00 
Green Corn, per 100........+..+.-—- 73 @ 1 00 
Turnips, Russia, r bbi -.— %& @1 00 
Cauliflower, per bbl.......... 250 @ 400 
Appl Ki or Doh . ae DO @ 176 
pples, King, per bbi........— 

* Baldwins, *“* . ......—-1 26 @ 1 87 

+ Greenings * ........ —1(0 @ 1 25 
Peaches, per basket......... seem 25 @ 1 25 
Pears, Sheldon, per bbl,....... . 200 @225 
Grapes, Concord, per ID..,.....-— 2 @— 2¢ 
Grapes, Delaware, per lb.......— 7 @— 9$ 
Grapes, Catuwba, ver lb..... we — @— 5 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, ver bbl.. 700 @ 7 75 

$6 Jersey, per crate., 1 75 @ 2 00 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per Ib.......0.06 we 4)4@— 4% 
Pecané, DEF Do o.000000 00000008 — 6 @12 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 

Wy veroksdoddeceetss sosecee = 2 @— 1% 
Peacnes, Peeled..........+++++ -—-9 @—18 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 3%@— 5 
Peaches, Evaporated............ —12 @—26 

becom ve nei Veae ae = 8B O- — 
Cherries........ ecccceees secesee 10 @—10% 
Raspberries....... cescscsccccee 18 @—2l 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, UNWushed..,.... --28 @85 
- PAE ES ye 26 @27 
* uarter bloed....20 @28 
N. Y. Miche a wh ts Pan X and 
Te oss odeettebelaciniaheeae 5 
N. Po Mich., and ind., No. ee vee 
Wreee - 385 @40 
“ “ “ a 238 33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. ve. X and kx. 40 os 
- “ 6 "BHO. Lie veces cle 
se “ “ Bea... a br 
e “ “* common,. ..80 @84 
Burry at value. a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 


Soluble Pacific Gute. amie ++ +838 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb.......... 
Sulphate of phe per ib... 
Sulphate of Potash 
Muriate of pve: 
Kainit 


Fine Ground Bone bnndeonedenod 
H, J. Baker & Bros.” Specialties ; 
Potato Fertilizer. ...... 
heat % 
Gees, = . secathanceren 
AA Ammoniated momen 48% * 
phate Fertilizer........ 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 
Baugh & Sons’ § a? 3 
ae Sue sar eies 80 00@35. 00 
Ww ne Su ’ 
_ nee, Raperphonphate, 8u 
Twen a Dollar Phosphate, 


83 S86 #585 
ss ses SSSFEu 


tatoe 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
a ioe, pat hort See . 00@33 w 
xport Bone, per ibs 00@28 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Su erephate,- . 87 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone,..... 32 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 
Ground Bone............+.+ 81 
Cresent Bone........-.++ ooo an 
Potato Fertilizer. ........ soueie 
Tobacco , SEP ET baa 
Buckwheat *‘ 
Mapes ¥, and P. G, Co, Pip cmecane: 
Potato Manure,.......... high 40 
Corn “es 
Veen c.sesicctovécced do 
Complete “A” Brand.. 
Michigan Carbon Works’ Speciai- 


Homstead 8u hosphate. . 
Homstead To Grower. . 


A, L. Sardy’s Specialties : 

a te tees Gonme-< 
mmon' juperp osphate. 

hetamey” ~ Clark & Co,’s Special- 
Americus 8u rphosphate.... 
Royal Bone "Phasphe eas 
Americus Petato eri 
Fish and Potash...... 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 


ASHES.— We quote 4@4}¢ cents for Pot and 
5 for Pearl. 


Shee 8 Bes 2888 at 
Ssss 28 ses es8e EseEeses 








Decora’ 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO., 
P. O. Box, 289. 81_and 83 Vesey St., New York, 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
SHE ee eo 








nee 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[October 8, 1885. 








Iusurance. 
THE EASTERN SITUATION. 


Tae new law in New Hampshire go+s 
into effect January 24, next. As already 
stated, all the outside companies have with- 
drawn, and some of them are said to have 
canceled policies. In Portsmouth, the 
attempt to repluce the protection with- 
drawn has resulted in the organization ofa 
company with $200,000 capital; and a com- 
pany in Concord and one in Manchester 
are expected. The Manchester Mérror 
prints a long list of State ‘‘ Mutuals” which 
have gone out of existence. ‘ An average 
of a thousand policies expire each week,” 
says the Mirror, ‘‘ and in this city we have 
not been able yet to learn of any individual 
who could get a renewal in any foreign 
company. The condition is alarming. Our 
leading business men do not care a conti- 
nental whether the new iosurance law is 
right in principle, or whether the compa- 
nies can be justified in leaving the state. 
All they want to know is, where they can 
getinsured. They say that before January 
business in New Hampshire will be sub- 
stantially ruiaed, without some remedy 
which they do not now foresee.” 

it is estimated that, in two months, $10,- 
000,000 of property heretofore covered by 
policies of outside companies will bose this 
protection. Already merchants and manu- 
fucturers fiud their credit sensibly affected. 
The Boston Commercial Bulletin gives 
names Of manufacturers who say that, un- 
less they can secure insurance somewhere, 
they shall be compelled to choose between 
closing their miils and leaving the state 
with them. ** The property of New Hamp- 
shire must be protected by insurance be- 
fore March Ist, 1886,” says a Manchester 
paper, ‘* or business that cannot get into the 
manufacturers’ mutual insurance compa- 
nies, will leave the state, as rats desert a 
sinking ship.” ‘The people are urged to or- 
ganize mutuals; and one paper suggests 
that the state itself go into the insurance 
business—an idea not wholly without point, 
since the state got the people into the 
trouble. 

Georgia, also, has a valued-pulicy bill on 
passage; and till recently it had every ap- 
parent prospect of going through. Now 
its author has weakened, and offered a 
substitute, which requires an assessment of 
value on buildings prior to insuring them, 
and then, in case of total loss, the face of 
the policy shall be the measure of damages; 
in case of a partial destruction of a build- 
ing, the liability shall be ‘ such damage as 
sha}] have been done.” But the companies 
have held meetings, and have agreed that 
they will cease writing risks in Georgia if 
the bill passes; this action has in turn 
alarmed the business men of Atlanta, Col- 
umbus, Savannah and other places, who 
have held meetings in protest. The Sa- 
vannah men declare their belief in the com- 
petency of the citizea to make his own con- 
tracts, and deprecate any further inter- 
ference. 

We have already said ull that is neces- 
sary in the way of discussion on this sub- 
ject; and our only concern now is that the 
test be made a full and sufficient one. It 
is said that a great coil is made about noth- 
ing, and that the companies are unreason- 
able; very well, let us now have it deter- 
mined without room for question whether 
this isso. There are many who deny that 
the companies have a right to make com- 
pacts among themselves, as to rates or any- 
thing else; and legislatures have been ready 
to court popularity by enacting that they 
shall not doso. The right to make com- 
pacts is obviously as open to insurance 
companies as that of any class of merchants 
to make regulative agreements about their 
own action; it is not at all like a rate com- 
pact of trunk-line railroads, for the ingur- 
ance company has no such charter as rail- 
roads have, and no combinations in that 
field can suppress competition. On the con- 
trary, they are certain to invite it, and the 
tighter and more ‘‘ oppressive” the com- 


pact the more sure some companies are to try 
to make a business point by standing out. 
This continual puttering to regulate in- 
surance rests on a false assumption that 
the citizen isan infant when he comes to 
make insurance contracts, and that as soon 
as a number of men have put capital to- 


gether for the of do an insur- 
ance business, Frith conteibutinns received 





for the purpose from others. they become 
fit subjects for suspicion. Whether insur- 
ance companies are not entitled to the 
usual'presumption of innocence and honest 
performance; whether they are a sort of 
many-headed monsters, who would devour 
the hapless citizen it the aggregated citi- 
zens did not prevent; whether they are 
useful and, in fact, indispensable protective 
agencies, or are among the evils which 
must be endured because they cannot be 
abolished—these are questions which are 
not so absurd to raise as they seem, since 
they are suggested by talk and conduct 
that is not rational unless an affirmative 
answer to them is expected. We would 
like to see these questions authoritatively 
answered; and the on'y way to get them 
so answered is not by arguing about them, 
but by putting them to practical trial. 
Such opposite opinions cannot both be 
right; and it is time the right one was dis- 
covered. itis said that the commercial 
system could not exist without insurance, 
and we confess that is the belief of this 
journal; but we will suppose, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that the general idea is wrong. 
Certainly it is well to find out, and, fortu- 
nately, there is a way to do this. The way 
to find whether a thing is useful and 
necessary istotry doing without it awhile; 
and if a possible majority, large enough 
to control legislation, should conceive the 
idea here that water-works are a danger to 
be guarded and regulated, and, should make 
that a burning issue here, we should favor 
shutting the Croton off. The right of the 
companies to refuse to do business where 
they object to the conditions imposed by 
statute is unquestionable, and is precisely 
the same as the people have to provide 
substitute insurance as they can; still, if 
anybody thinks the companies are ** com- 
mon carriers” that can be compelled to do 
business, we want to see that idea carried 
out. At present, the opinion In New 
Hampshire is apparently favorable to in- 
surance companies. They are thought use- 
ful, and they seem to be quite missed. But 
we disclaim any intent to pose as champion 
of insurance companies of avy kind. They 
sre entitled to fair play, but to no claim of 
exemption from business ruler. As be- 
tween the assessment societies and the 
** old-line” life societies, Tne INDEPENDENT 
has not been the advocate of either. That 
is, if the former is the better, we will assist 
rather than prevent the decay of the latter. 
Let the fittest system survive; and let them 
all fight out their battles on an open fic Id. 
The public interest is the largest, and the 
one to finally prevail. If the fire insurance 
companies are wrong, let us know it. This 
will be found out if New Hampshire gets 
on without them. The indispensableness 
of insurance, and the effect which it has to 
stimulate fires, by shielding carelessness, 
can now be settled; and there will never 
be a better time to do it. We want to see 
law prescribe the policy contract, rates and 
all; to have all taxes collected from insur- 
ance companies, to have policies made 
claims as soon as written, to have the com- 
panics wound harmless by statutes, and 
every law passed regarding them which the 
people want. Rather than have this old 
warfare prolonged in the old way, it is 
vastly better to bring it at once to the 
hand-to-hand tug, and settle it. For this 
reason we are glad the New Hampshire law 
has been passed, and we want it main- 
tained. ‘The old case of the People The os. 








Insurance Companies has been played with 
and postponed too long. As it is now on 
the ‘‘calendar” in New Hampshire, we 
want it tried; and the verdict will be con- 
clusive and wholesome, one way or the 
other. 
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1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. BOND, President. 


M. V. B. EDGEKL Y, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 





THE CONTINENTAL 
. \\ I, 
lif “ANG Co 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 






Vice-president. 
Rk. E. Brezouxn, 


LIFE-INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

WwW. A. BREWER, Jr., - = resident. 

Co In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
compantes, in Non-for- 
fettable dividendsto keep 
their policies im force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 


ae Y 21 COURTLANDT ST. 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
Officials of Banks, Railroads, Express and Insur 
ance Companies can obtain 
BONDS OF SURETYSHIP 
from this Company at moderate rates. The Bonds of 
this Company are accepted by the courts of the State 
or 


of New ° 
* ACCIDENT POLICIES i 
insuring againet death or ‘atone pw Full in- 
formation as to details of any of e agents. 
WM. M, RICHARDS, Prest. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec. ROBT. J. HILLAS, Asst. Sec, 
DIRECTOR 


Geo, 8, Coe, G.G. Williams, ¥ J, D, Vermilye, 
Geo. T. Hope, J 8 Tt Stranahan, Davia Dows, 
A. Bar le . u ex, ell, 
Ww. a 8; B. Chittenden, Chas. Denais 
1885. 





, ee 





Ga, Low 
Hl A. Hurlbut, W. M. Richards 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$400,000 00 
1,791,761 41 





TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist, 1#85)............ 83,060,305 63 
vyrionps: 
JAS. W. McALI As ay Popeident. 
eana Teliiauon SUE Way 
‘ ry tant Secretary 


Avency Department : 
i +4 Guonce F. Kxoer, Manager. 


WHY INSURE IN THE 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 60? 


Why is the Union Central of Ohio doing more business than so many of its older competitors of the East? 


Because it is a conservative enterprising company, 


Because it is prohibitet by law from loaning any of its policy-holder’s money in R, BK. stocks or bonds, 
Because ite assets are invested in real estate first mortgages on property, the realty of which, exclusive of 
all buildings and improvements must be worth at least twice the money loaned, 


Because it realizes a higher rate of interest. 
Because it hasa lower rate of death losses. 


Why are the dividends to the dividend-paying policies larger in the Union Central than in any Company 


in the United States? 
Because this C 





pany realizes 7 and 8 per cent, interest and other Companies realize from 4 to 6 per cent. 


What is the principal item of profit in all life insurance calculations? 


Compound Interest. 


What is the difference between an Eastern investment at 5 per cent. for $1,000 at compound interest for 50 
years, and one for same amount, same time, in the Union Central at 6 per cent ? 


Over $35,000.00!! 


What state compels an examination every year tobe made of its own life insurance companies by its 


Insurance Superintendent ? 
Ohio. 


What state has the most stringent laws governing its Life Companies as to examinations and investment 


of their assets? 
Ohio. 


What state never had one of its own companies fail, or in the hands of a receiver, and nevér had a policy- 
holder in one of its own companies lose a dollar of his insurance ? 


The State of Oaio. 
Why should you insure in the Union Central ? 
B itis anh it Company. 





Because it is a well-managed Company. 


A.8 WINCHESTER © 





Because it has the best and safest invested assets. 

Because it receives the highest rate of interest. 

Because tt is most careful in tak ing its risks. 

Because it has the lowest death losses. 

Because its profits on interest realized and losses saved are the largest of any company in 
the United States. 

For information address 


JOHN M. PATTISON, Vice-President, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





The Twenty-fifih Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 
Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Yéar ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Balenes, January ist, 1884, from last ac- 


jeedieuientbndsian salting soe ceeeee B0,492,249 73 
INCOME, 
Premiums..,.............. ..-++12,081,880 22 
Interest and Rents... .......... 2,972,149 83 15,003,480 05 
865,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 




















PROBES, 000. nccccccogoccscegcossccsccsecscccccs QASUROES OD 
Dividends, Surrender Vaiues, and Annu- 

Sacaeeiaediaies: th LO = =| 
Discounted Endowments.................+. 312,040 77 
Total Paid Pelicyhelders.. 7.194.787 O7 
Dividend on Capital........ os 000 

mium on Securities cha 314,060 03 
Commissions, Advertising, 

Excnange........... 1,215,549 91 
General Expenses...... 1,040,641 10 
State, County, and City 125,971 01 
aon agg iy om a . 89,898,009 12 

alance, Dec. 41st, ’ 

new account......... pceanenenes 55,537,720 66 

BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mo’ BE. coco cgoces ce a 816,494,726 72 
New York heat “Betsis including the 

Equitable Buuding and purchases un- 

Gut ZOBOMORUTO. 040000000; eccccece pocegence 6,676,095 11 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City 

Stoc' a, and Stocks authorized by the 

laws of the State of New York........... 18,400,407 Ou 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 

(market value, $7,160,057.00)...........-... 6,819,641 08 
Real state outside the State of New 

York, including purchases under fore- 

closure and Society's Buildings in other 

eities..... epeccesescagecs e 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and Trus 

interest ; and in transit (since received 

and inve Docccpecgeccoce «e+ 6,078,961 86 
Commuted Commissions............0..222. 210,372 29 

ue from Agents on account of Pre- 

Rh dn tine sepocgege cosegoeesecnene resent 112,083 67 
Interest and Rents due and accrued...... 404,580 85 

emiums due and in process of collec- 

tion (less premiums paid in advance 

a iitas i asendraneds 382,727 Ov 
Deferred Premiums........ 1,071,294 00 
Total Assets, December 31st 

Misia cecccentaerecreeces $55,161,925 54 

LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 

icies at 4 per cent.......... 847,549,728 44 
Claims by death (proofs not . 

perfected),...... essccsececes 128,580 UU $47,678,308 44 


Surplus, December 31, 1884. $10,483,617 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 

com puted) by Policies in general class is @4,074,756 10 
Ot which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policies in Tontine classis 6,408,861 60 


10,483,617 10 

Upon the New York State Standardits Jer many oo 
cent. interest, the Surplusis..... % 4-730,332 13 
ew Assurance written in 


aiite “Wasel! $84,877,057 OU 
pabeaverethhestesedonecache $309,109,171 0O 

INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 
Premium Income.....,....,.......91,303,78 
Surplus, Legal St wide B05 5 ot 
) ~ —~wabpepepallnenememigieene <n 


te eeeeeeer reese 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 4884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income...........- $14,240,475 39 

a I 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


“ Endowments............ 873,08 50 
*“ Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 








Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies issued.......... 17,463 
New Insurance written..... ; $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)..........2006 #10,000,.00 
Policies in force............. ‘78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 


1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,817,889, 
1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863, 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan, 1, 1881, $43,183,984, 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan, 1, 1682, 151,760,8-4. 


Jan. 1, 1888, 50,300,296, Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,002. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 





The Latest Advance i Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., 


A. HUNTINGTON, nit Med. Diresters. 








Gonuecticut General Lie 
Insurance Compa 


STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 3 ist, 1884. 































































































ABBETS 000.0. eccseesessessesesseeneensnnens spsdevvcentgncicecntaeeieiean .9108,876,178.51 
HARTFORD, CONN. ye ranpcenapie 
a Ann, | Ann. 
No. No. 
Payments, Payments. 
This Company issues Policies r ee 
5 nnuities in f 
upon the Life and Endowment pista a —_ 61 $23,134 31 — m at ones 61 $23,661 68 
m 674 
Plans, in all well-approved torms. jo ——~ pene 5 1708 20 yaa 5 1,900 % 
It offers unquestioned securi- 66 $28,565 97 | 66 $23.565 91 
ty, prudent management, and a Insurance Account. 
liberal policy. Agents wanted, No. | Amount. | No. | Amount, 
’ Polt oon in f J 
T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't. Stee. re 78M se.c0|  geenoencns || Talicies, tm force, Jan.) aos!  sust.renens 
‘ . > Assan... ooocel .91,106 44,675,989 Terminated.......| 7,380 25,832 
F.V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 122,184 | $877,622,081 122,184 | $37,082,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account. . 108 86 | B id Peat PN, ccna, 50 tt 5,226,820 83 
jums received.... ....... =: Spasotees 43 o pal tured Endowments... . ervey 99 
‘ Interest and Rents..... «..... 5,245,059 98 {Tota ¢ claims— 
0 © jet 26,026 08 
6 66 TR chiens ice 8,141,164 12 
) * “ Surrendered Policies and 
# near) ‘pollen esh. 3,037,696 17 
0 -hold- 
i ore $13,083,000 19 
« © Commissions, a 
) rrent and - 
- guishment of i 907,846 19 
* & Promium charged o 
Securities Purchased. 1,131,172 38 
He = gore ens 2 Assessments. .. cries or 
— rr eee 
bs lance to New Account 97,009,913 08 
$114,007 427 27 ‘$114, 067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
° ¢ 
J. M. ALLEN, President To Reserve at four per cont, ..... $98,242,548 00 || By Bonds Secured by” MOrtgAEes sor 
Ks ms eath not yet due... Real ‘ 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. * Premiums a in advance... M477 36 “ United statos and other onda Ba, On 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. ry — emir T IPE amet: $. 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... 2.644,988 Sa 
“ Interest accrucd........... ... 262,418 54 
= miums deferred, quarterly 
HANOVER cS 8 3 
: “ Premiums in transit, principally 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, _ for Deere... Tisste’s heel ta.71 4 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. © ‘Agents’ Balanoes....ccccccc, | 128 © 
oe 1 gog-808 Be 
Kee Rewer 3 for ah a} other liabiiitios....-. saa 1 ait Be 8b $13,876,178 51 $108,876,178 51 





Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885.. 92,546,512 86 


WA OTT. esident 


I. REMSEN LANE. View Nec’y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youk, JANUABY #7TH, 1885 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ils 
affaires on the 8let December, 1884. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 








uary, 1884, to Sist December, 1884,.....  $3,958,"80 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SAMs Geb cocccccccccccccsccccceccece 1,447,756 7 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ 108 | 4 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1884, to Slat December, 1884............ 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same re 
segssebaceeaseedeesde $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Ex- 
penses....... $787,789 w 
The Sompeny has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, ok, Park. o Stocks.. 8,77 00 
8) and otherwise. 2,006, 
Ertate a claims due the Company, va 
ent oo Peter seeeeee 
Preval Notes and Bilis Receivabiec....-” 1Aba‘oee 4 
Bankenes- nce Peerreersccesdoccocsoces 261,544 65 
Mi iasendccsiidicerstas nee 812,988,289 86 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal repreventatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil} 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thety 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slat December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


é. H. hl Secretary 
TKUSTE 


HORACE GHAY, 
HEY bMS 
WILLIAM H, MACY, 


CER UEE 


JOHN D. 





A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Prest. 











NOTE —If on Be New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 


ig over $12,000 


From the Surplus, as ap in the Balance Sheet, a Gvitens will be apportioned to each par- 
ticipating Policy which s! be in force at its anniversary in | 
Be ivcssne  Wosnexsecess anashes ceceeee cred seeeeceeee © eeeeeees ove +$l08,876,178.61 
Nzw York, January 21, 1885. 
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ee sree =: 








CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Orrices, {Brookly ork, cor igure and 


oul on sud Pivo. ioe Bros yi™ ‘oye ir 


Reserve for reinsurance... 

Reserve for ail other claims... 
Capital paid in in Cash.. +» 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surpius.............. doonssovened 1.536.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885,.84,938,.501 92 

This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety yund Law. The 
twe safety Funds tog equal $1,200,000, 


“a :953,694 10 
449.586 UU 





DIRECTORS: 
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‘* Why did she wish to do that?” ‘* When?” ‘**Did they connect it with the death of 
Old and Young. ** Rival.” ** To-day.” the Nortits?” 
a ‘* Explain this.” **At what hour?” “Bo,” 
SLEEPING BESSIE. ‘Her husband loved her.” ** Eleven.” ‘Will you give us a connected account 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 





LicuTLy tread who come to peep 
At the little maiden’s sleep. 

Let your steps the carpet cross, 
Soft as sunshine over moss, 

Lest her dream should suffer lose. 


Husued the baby lies, so late 
Entered through the crystal gate 
That a calm and holy grace, 
Borrowed from some blesséd place, 
Shineth still within her face. 


Lashes, laid in slumber meek, 

Fringe with gold a tender cheek, 
Tinted like the dewy sprays 

Of the blossomed peach, whose praise 
Floods the robin's roundelays. 


And as if a white-rose tree 

Dropt its daintiest petal, see 

How the dimpled hand gleams fair 
Through the ripples of her hair, 
Clasped by angels unaware. 


Who shall sing her cradle-song? 
Silver streams would do her wrong ; 
Whispering leaves are over rude, 
And the twitter in the wood 

From the linnet’s nestling brood. 


Flowers we shed, in lieu of speech, 
With a blessing shut in each, 
Culled at dawn from emerald della, 
Where the wild bee longest dwells, 
Cradied deep in honey bells. 


Strew the sweets above her rest, 
Only hearts-ease on the breast. 
By our potent sylvan art 
Charming thus the budding heart 
From all thorny sting and smart. 


On the blue eyes, curtained fast, 
Blue forget-me-nots we cast. 
Mayflowers pink we scatter free 
O’er the feet. On hill and lea 
Fragrant may their treading be! 


Last of all are lilies given, 

That the maiden soul to Heaven 
May uplift its chalice white, 
Where the teardrops of the night 
Tarn to pearls with dawning light, 


Nay; but here there bendeth one 
Doth out-bless our benison. 
Deepest love is purest prayer, 
Mounting high the starry stair 
To the Love beyond compare. 


See! she stirs, The dimple dips 
All about the drowsy lips. 
Bonny dreams blue eyes beguile, 
Not so well but mother’s smile 
Shall to waking reconcile. 
WELLESLEY, M 188- 
Siwtiedecintestilie = 


A PLANCHETTE TRAGEDY.* 


IN FUUR PARTS. 





BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Conclnded, 


Ill 

The next day, no sooner was Planchette 
in position than it showed an extraordi- 
nary eagerness to get to work, trembling 
and shifting, much as a horse might do 
waiting for the word that is to start it on its 
race. And, indeed, as soon appeared, there 
was reason for this impatience. 

‘* Whatdo you want to write about?” we 
asked. 

** Fred,” it answered, writing the name 
agitatedly, in large letters. 

** What about him?” 

** Dead!” 

There was « general exclamation. 

**Do you mean to say that Fred North 
has died since yesterday?” 

a) Yes.” 

** When did he die?” 

“Ten o’clock at night.” 

This was but ten minutes after we had 
ceased our inquiries. 

‘* How did he come by his death?” 

** Poison.” 

** Who poisoned him?” 

‘*Mrs. ——, his sister.” 

**Do you mean Eliza?” 

** Not Eliza.” 

‘*Was it his married sister? Was the 
poison sent in a letter?” were questions 
asked simultaneously; and the answer 
was: 

it Yes, yes.” 

** What was her object?” 

**To poison his sister.” 


“Copyrighted 1885, All rights reserved, 











So here was atragice mp-ication! What 
a strange and intricate drama bad been de- 
veloped out of materials comparatively so 
simple and peaceful as those with which 
we had set out! We imagined a terrible 
state of things at N——, and asked: 

** What is going on at the hoteli” 

‘**Same as usual,” was the unexpected 
reply. 

‘* You mean that the people at the hotel 
have not yet found out about ite” (It was 
now about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. ) 

“Yea.” 

‘* What kind of poison was in the letter?” 

‘* A centipede,” was the answer given. 

‘I. what sort of an enclosure was it 
sent?’ 

** An envelope.” 

‘**'T’> whom was the envelope addressed?’ 

** Eliza.” 

**Did she, or her brother, open the en- 
velope?” 

** Both.” 

‘* Is Eliza alive or dead?” 

** She is dead.” 

Our new friends were both dead, mur- 
dered by their sister, and were at that mo- 
ment lying in their room, their fate un- 
known to any but ourselves. 

**Suail we telegraph this news to the 
people at the hotel?” we asked. 

‘Tue answer was: ** No.” 

** How will they tind out about it?” 

* Break in.” 

The audience had by this time become so 
much worked up over the catastrophe that 
questions were asked on all sides, and 
without much attempt at logical sequence. 

‘* What has become of the centipede?” 

** Killed.” 

‘*Who killed it?’ 

** Fred.” 

** What with?” 

** His foot.” 

** How long was it before Fred and Eliza 
died?” 

**Five minutes.” 

This was certainly rapid work for a cen- 
tipede bite; but none of us were able to 
say positively whether or not it were possi- 
ble. 

‘* Did they make no outcry, to alarm the 
house?” 

**No; they did not want it known.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘* Tuey love their sister.” 

** Will the truth never be known, unless 
we tell it?” 

** Never.” 

‘* Wuat will the married sister do when 
she learns of their death?” 

** Laugh.” 

This reply seemed so grotesque that we 
asked ; 

‘** Is she so wicked a woman as that?” 

“Tie.” 

‘*Then why will she laugh?” 

‘* She will go crazy.” 

** What will her husband do?” 

‘** Commit suicide.” 

Verily, this was a more fatal tragedy 
than *‘ Romeo and Juliet,” or ‘*‘ Hamlet’! 
And now, in view of a mortality so gen- 
eral, another question occurred to us; 
‘*‘Who was makiug these communications?” 
The answer was: ** The dead brother.” 

** Write his name.” 

** Francis.” 

‘*Does Francis wish us to make 
affair known?” 

‘* No [written in immense letters].” 

‘* Will Fanny Chickwee hear of it?” 

te No.” 

‘** Does Henry Selvey know his wife is a 
poisoner?” 

‘** Yes [in large letters}.” 

** Did she tell him so?” 

** Yes; to-day.” 

‘** What did he do?” 

** Tried to kill her.” 

‘* What is her state at present?” 

‘** Insane.” : 

‘* How long has she been insane?” - 

**One hour.” 

“Then she was not insane when she sent 
the letter?” 

‘* No [in large letters |.” 

‘*How will her husband commit sui- 
cide?” x 

‘* Fall from a house.” 


this 





‘Then he is already dead?” 

** Yes, dead.” 

We paused to reckon up our casualties. 
Fred and Elizi North were dead by the 
bite of a centipede, sent tu them in a letter 
by their sister. That sister’s husband, 
after attempting to kill his wife, had killed 
himself by jumping from a window. The 
murderess, who had committed her crime 
out of jeelousy of the relations supposed 
to exist between her husband and Eliza, 
had gone mad. Fanny Chickwee was dying 
of small-pox. Of all the dramatis personae 
with whom we had started, only Fanny 
Chickwee’s mother seemed likely to last 
out the week. And the only consolation 
we could find lay in the fact that the mur- 
der of Fred and Eliza had, at all events, 
saved them from the sin of suicide. 

But we were anxious for further details, 
and inquired whether there had been no 
letter in the envelope which contained the 
centipede? 

Francis replied that there was, and, upon 
further questioning, the following epistle 
was written out: 

‘* My dearest sister, my husband, as you will 
be sorry to hear, is sick, and he is very anxious 
to see you; but he will never see you again, as I 
hear you are going to England. Is your brother 
going with you? I don’t think that you ought 
to go, for my part. How is Fred? I hope the 
N— air is good for you both. I must close. 

** Yours lovingly, 


oy ” 


‘* Was there no signature to this letter 7” 

“ie” 

‘* Did Fred and Eliza read the letter?” 

ie.” 

Indeed it was plainly intended for the 
benefit of those who should find their dead 
bodies. We next asked whether Eliza had 
been aware that her sister’s husband loved 
her, which was answered in the affirma- 
tive; and then, whether she were to blame 
for it, to which the reply was: ‘‘No.” It 
was added, that Eliza’s knowledge of her 
brother-in-law’s infatuation had been the 
proximate cause of her purpose to commit 
suicide, and to be buried in England. 

‘* Do they know yet, at the hotel, what 
has happened?” 

** No.” 

** When will they know?” 

‘This evening at six o’clock,” was tae 
reply ; and this was the last intelligible an- 
swer we received until late in the after- 
noon of the following day, when we once 
more assembled to hear what happened 
when the door of the fatal chamber was 
broken open. 





IV 

‘*Is Francis going to write for us this 
evening?” we began by asking. 

“Te.” 

‘* Has the hotel room been opened yet?” 

‘Yes, yes, yes!” 

‘*What happened then?” 

Planchette paused a moment, as if to 
choose a fitting expression, and then the 
word ** Amazement” was written in large 
letters. ‘ 

‘* What was supposed to be the reason of 
their death?” 

** Accident.” 

‘* Was a physician called?” 

“Tou” 

‘* What opinion did he give?” 

‘** They died by snake-bite.” 

‘Did they not find the centipede?” 

+. No.” 

‘* What had become of it?” 

** Katen.” 

‘* Eaten!” we repeated in astonishment: 
‘Who ate it?” 

‘*A pet crow.” 

This was a strange answer, and, if true, 
a strange fatality, destroying an important 
link in the evidence of the murder. But it 
was not in itself incredible; and, but that 
the crow had not been mentioned before, 
seemed reasonable enough. But we con- 
tinued our interrogation. 

‘* What condition were the bodies in?” 

‘*Horrible!” The word was slowly and, 
as it were, shrinkingly written. 

‘* Did they find the letter?” 

“ec Yes.” 

‘* Who read it?” 

‘* All, all; every one.” 





of what occurred?” 

We here took a fresh sheet of paper, and 
Planchette begar as follows: 

‘* First of all, the waiter knocked at the 
door, and of course he received no answer. 
Then he ran down-stairs, at half-past five 
o’clock, and told every one about it. At 
six, the door was broken open, and— — —. 
The doctor was called, and looked at the 
bodies, and said it was snake-bite. They 
had no relatives known by the hotel peo- 
ple, and they are buried [the last word in 
large leiters]!” 

‘* Will the names of the Norths be pub- 
lished in the papers?” 

**They were assumed names.” 

‘*Do you mean that North was an as- 
sumed name, or that the Norths registered 
under an assumed name?” 

‘* The last.” 

‘*What were these names?” 

** Hector and Susie Little.” 

‘““Why did they travel under assumed 
names?” 

‘* For a lark.” 

‘* What was the occasion of the lark?” 

‘* A dare.” 

‘* Who dared them to do it?” 

Here the pencil was moved first one way 
and then another; now and then a word 
would be written, and then immediately 
crossed out; and altogether the appear- 
ance was as if two persons were struggling 
for possession of the pencil. The struggle 
was continued for several minutes, and our 
renewed questions served only to render it 
more violent. At last we asked: 


‘* Was it the married sister who dared 
them?” And the answer, violently written, 
was: ‘‘Shut up!” 

This was so different from the gentle style 
to which Francis had accustomed us, that 
we were not surprised, on asking if it were 
he who wrote it, to be told that it was not. 

** Will you write now, Francis?” 

“Fos.” 

‘* Was it the married sister?” 

* Fes.” 

‘* What was her motive?” 

‘*To be rid of Eliza.” 

Here the pencil was again seized by some 
other hand, and ‘‘Shut up!” was again 
written. 

‘* Who gets the pencil away from you, 
Francis?” 

‘* Fred.” 

‘* Why does he wish to interrupt you?” 

‘** Love of his married sister.” 

** Does he think we mean to expose her?” 

of Yes. ” 

‘*Can you not reconcile him to our ques- 
tions ?” 

“ee No.” 

‘* Will you answer them?” 

“*T will try.” 

“In order that we may know your 
answers, will you sign them with an F?” 

‘* Fred’s initial is also F.” 

We had overlooked this obvious fact; 
and now proposed that he should sign with 
the last letter of his name, 8, which he 
agreed to do. 

‘* Why is Fred hostile to us, instead of 
sympathetic, as before?” 

‘* Death has changed him. §8.” 

‘*Is his spirit yet wholly separated from 
his body?” 

‘No; only his mind. §S.” 

‘* What do you mean by his mind, as dis- 
tinct from his spirit?” 

‘* Love and hate. 5S.” 

‘‘Explain this separation of mind from 
spirit.” 

‘*I dare not. 8.” 

‘** Who forbids you?” 

‘* All spirits. 8.” 

‘‘How long does the separation con- 
tinue?” 

‘Please don’t ask me any more such 
questions. §.” 

In compliance with this request, we re- 
turned to mundane matters, and endeav- 
ored to find out whether the Norths had 
left nothing behind them, by which they 
could be identified. We learned that they 
had brought with them a couple of trunks, 
but that their linen was unmarked; it was 
newly bought. They had taken pains, it 
would appear, to hide their true names; 
and in this they had been assisted by their 
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treacherous sister, who had helped them in 
packing. It seemed inevitable, however, 
tbat the false names inscribed in the hotel 
register would at any rate be published in 
the papers, and we asked Francis whether 
this would not be done. 

Hereupon began another violent struggle 
for the pencil, ending in Fred’s getting 
possession of it, and scribbling his usual 
‘* Shut up!” 

The question was repeated, and at last 
the words, ‘‘ They asked not,” were writ- 
ten, followed by Francis’s signature—S.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” 

After another struggle, ‘‘In a dream” 
was written and signed. 

‘* What more?” 

*“‘ After their death. 8.” 

‘+ What does this mean?” 

‘* A lie.” was answered, with no signature. 


All this was entirely incomprehensible to 
us. And it was certainly unfortunate that 
a dispute should have occurred between 
the two disembodied brothers just at this 
critical stage of the history. If either the 
real or the assumed names of the Norths 
were published in the papers, with an ac- 
count of their death in the hotel, the verac- 
ity of Planchette would be established be- 
yond cavil; and it was a suspicious circum- 
stance that no rational cause could be as- 
signed why this should not be done. The 
influences brought to bear to prevent it 
must, if successful, be as unprecedented as 
they were powerful; and to say that ‘* they 
asked not, in a dream, after death,” was 
far from being a suflicient explanation. 
Who asked whom? And how did the ask- 
ing take effect? To these, and many simi- 
lar questions, we could obtain no replies; 
and when, at length, Francis seized the 
pencil to tell us that he must be off for the 
night, but would return for a few minutes 
the next morning, we were, for the first 
time, tired enough of the conflict to be will- 
ing to bid him good night. Acompliment, 
by the way, which Francis very courteously 
returned. 

But the next murning our interest had 
revived; and it was with hopeful anticipa- 
tions that we put the question: 

** Has Francis anything more to tell us 
about the Norths?” 

“Te, oe 

‘* What is it?” 

‘*it has been discovered that their death 
was a murder. 38.” 

‘* How?” 

‘* By the crazy sister’s talk. 8.” 

This was, to be sure, a likely contin- 
gency, though it had not happened to occur 
to us before. 

‘* What did she say?” 

‘“‘Oh! a great many things. 8.” 

‘* What were the words that showed her 
guilt?” 

** How glad I am [ murdered my brother 
and my sister, F.ied and Eliza North. 8.” 

‘*What did the authorities do on this 
evidence?” 

“They questioned her, and found out 
the whole thing. 8.” 

‘* What will be done next?” 

**T don’t know. 8.” 

‘Can you now explain to us why the 
names will not be published in the pa- 
pers?” 

**Tamgone. 8.” 

‘* Where is Francis gone?” 

‘*To Heaven.” 

‘* Who wrote that?” 

‘* Fred.” 

‘* Will Francis come back?” 

“Re” 

** Will you tell us about the non-publica- 
tion of your and Eliza’s namei” 

‘*T am gone.” 

And this was the last word we ever re- 
ceived from any one of these translated 
souls. 

It only remained to write to N——, and 
inquire of the landlord of the hotel whether 
any persons by the name of Hector and 
Susie Little had stopped with him during 
the Summer. We did so, and, in due time, 
received the following answer: 


** N—— House, July 12th, 188 . 
“Mr. J~— H—. 

“* Dear Sir: In answer to your favor of 12th 
ult., I beg to say that no such parties as you 
name have stopped here. 

‘“*T am, sir, yours faithfully, 
‘** Manager of N—— House, 
* Per G.” 





After all, perhaps it was a mistake to fol- 
low up Planchette too closely. It told us 
a good story, and told it well; and we 
should have been satisfied when all the 
characters of the tale had been safely trans- 
ferred to another world. Meanwhile, it is 
a pleasure to know that the vocation of the 
improvisatore does not cease on the other 
side of the grave. Imagination enjoys its 
flights there as here; and it might be worth 
a novelist’s while to engage an occasional 
medium to stimulate his exhausted inven- 
tion, and to furnish him, when everything 
else failed, with a plot and characters from 
the iand of spirits. 
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BEARS IN HEAVEN. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





Tue children listened, eager-eyed, 

While Grandma read aloud, one day, 
The story of a little girl 

Who from her playground strayed away. 


And on, and on, through wild-wood pathe, 
With danger near on every side, 
Where’er her frolic fancy led, 
She followed till the eventide ; 


When, wearied out, she chanced to reach 
A nook amid the thickets deep, 

Well overspread with moss and leaves, 
Where lay an infant bear asleep. 


And, glad of such a resting-place, 
Within the cozy nook she crept, 
And soon upon her new-found bed, 
In fearless innocence, she slept. 


And when the mother-bear returned, 
And saw the stranger in her nest, 

Compassion for the human child 
Wus wakened iu her savage breast, 


And through the night, in gentle mood, 
She crouched beside the slumbering form, 
And shielded it with watchful care 
Against the chilling winds and storm. 


And here at dawn a bunting-band 
Beheld the friendly trio laid, 

And swiftly to her stricken home 
They bore in joy the truant maid. 


And none could raise a hand to harm 
The creature that had spared the child. 
They left her in her own domain 
To roam at wil! the forest wild. 


Then all the listening group cry out: 
**O, Gruncma, what a good, good bear !” 
**T guess it is such ones as this 
That go to Heaven,” said little Clare. 


**T don’t believe bears go to Heaven !” 
Responded faithless Master Ned. 

** And I don’t either!” added Bob, 
And wisely shook his curly head. 


“Tm sure they do; for my Papa” — 
Insisted Clare, with flashing eye— 

‘* Knows all about a bear that lives 
Among the stars up in the sky.” 


** 1 s’pose all good things go to Heaven,” 
Said httle Jane, with taoughtful look. 
“IT think you may believe so, dear,” 
Said Grandma, as she closed her book. 
TAUNTON, Mass, 


A PINK SATIN ANGEL. 
BY MARY H. PERKINS. 


Tue carriage jolted terribly over the 
rough crossing, and, as Evelina Hortensia 
was not holding on, she wavered and tum- 
bled, and, finally, turning a backward 
somersault, fell flat on her back on the 
hard stones. She immediately closed her 
eyes—for that was a habit she had—and 
lay as one dead, all her lovely yellow hair 
and beautiful satin dress spread out in the 
dust of the street. It was well that her 
eyes were closed. Had she seen where she 
was, she would have been terribly fright- 
ened; for there were a great-many vehicles 
passing, and unless some one picked her 
up very soon she would be trampled under 
the horses’ feet. Meanwhile the carriage 
from which she fell was pulled along at a 
good rate of speed by a little brown-eyed 
girl, who seemed in great haste to reach 
home. 

‘* Jeanie, come in immediately! Where 
have you been so late?” asked her Mamma, 
as Jeanie paused before the great brown 
steps that led to her home. 

“Oh! only giving Evelina a litue ride. 
I just went across to the Park,” said Jeanie, 
turning to the carriage. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she cried. “ I’ve lost 
her out! O, Mamma! Evelina’s gone!” 














Diligent search was made all along the 
street and through the Park; but no 
Evelina was found, and Jeanie was well- 
nigh heartbroken. . i 

‘* Some little girl picked her up, you may 
be sure,” said Jeanie’s Mamma, a3 she 
kissed her good night. ‘‘I think it was a 
little barefooted girl in a ragged dress, who 
never had a doll before in her life. Just 
think what good care she'll take of 
Evelina. I don’t believe she'll ever get 
lost again. I think, if you could see how 
happy that little girl is to-night, putting 
Evelina to bed, you would not shed an- 
other tear.” 

Jeanie smiled at this picture; and many 
were the scenes her Mamma had to rehearse 
the next few days to satisfy her desire to 
know what Evelina is doing now. 

Evelina Hortensia had not lain ou the 
crossing half a minute when, instead of 
the little barefooted girl Jeanie’s Mamma 
had conjured up, a man and a boy, laden 
with a number of large packages, happened 
along. The man espied poor Evelina, and, 
seizing her by one arm, tossed her to the 
boy, exclaiming: ‘‘If you were only a girl, 
Will, how your eyes would snap at this 
find. What will you do with it?” 

Evelina, perching upon the largest pack- 
age in the boy’s arms, opened her eyes and 
stared at her new owner. 

‘*I know what,” he said, after some con. 
sideration. ‘‘ To-morrow, when you start, 
I'll send her ”— 

They have gone too far for us to hear the 
rest of the sentence; but Evelina Horten- 
sia heard it, and fainted quite away. 


** 1 can’t stand it no longer, and | wont, 
Vil see if 1 can’t get out the winder. You 
be good, Maggie, and don’t cry, and Tom will 
take you out a-walkin’. You'll see birds, 
Maggie, an’ posies, maybe; an’ we'll walk 
on grass a-growin’ like—like a sidewalk all 
over the street—an’ we’il git somethin’ to 
eat. You'll see, Maggie. Don’t cry!” 

Maggie sat down on the floor, and made 
a great effort to obey; but, though the tears 
stopped, the deep sobs came with such 
force that they nearly upset her little body. 

It was » very little body, and only four 
years old. Tom, whom she thought a big 
boy, was not yet seven; and the two chil- 
dren had been locked in that miserable, 
dark room all the long, hot day. There 
was Only one little window on a level with 
the sidewalk, and Tom was excusable in 
not thinking of that before as a means of 
escape; for it was so darkened by spider- 
webs and dirt that it might almost as well 
not have been there. Old Mat, as she was 
called, had locked them in this room every 
day for a long, long time, leaving them 
just enough poor food to keep them alive, 
upd at night frequently returning so intox- 
icated that the children would gladly es- 
cape her notice by cowcring, supperless, in 
acorner, where they would cry themselves 
to sleep. They could not remember any 
better care or any different home. Old 
Mat called them her grandchildren when 
any inquiries were made, and declared that 
they must be kept in the dark on account 
of their weak eyes; so the neighbors never 
saw them playing in the crowded alley 
where their owo children swarmed, and 
after awhile forgot that anything larger 
than rats livedin Old Mat’s cellar. Tom 
climbed upon the rickety table, and pulled 
the little window open, amid a perfect 
whirlwind of dust and dirt. Soon the little 
waifs stood blinded and almost frightened 
by the bright sunlight. Then Tom took 
Maggie’s hand and led her away. Their 
first pause was made before a baker’s win- 
dow. Close to the glass the hungry chil- 
dren pressed, and gazed upon the delicious 
bread and cakes spread out before them. 

‘I want some, Tom,” said Maggie, be- 
ginning to cry. “Ah! get me some, 
Tom!” 

Tom marched into the store, still clasp- 
ing Maggie’s hand. He went up to a man, 
who happened to be the baker himself, and 
asked for something to eat. 

The baker looked at the miserable chil- 
dren, with their hungry faces; and the 
smile chat seemed so much at home on his 
face faded away. He filled a large paper 
bag with buns and stale cookies, and gave 
it to Tom; but he asked no questions. He 
had many such callers. At the next cor- 
ner the children had a feast; and then, care- 


fully holding the paper bag, which was still 
more than half full, they resumed their aim- 
less journey. After awhile they found them- 
selves surrounded by beautiful residences, 
whose brilliant flower-beds and velvet turf 
filled them with wonder and delight. As 
the long Summer twilight deepened into 
night, Maggie, completely exhausted, sank 
down upon the great steps leading to large 
and beautiful grounds, and demanded her 
supper. As they were eating, the music 
of a piano from the large house behind 
them transfixed them with astonished de- 
light. 

“« What is it, Tom” whispered Maggie, a 
few minutes later, as they stood beneath a 
balcony, upon which opened brilliantly- 
lighted windows. 

**Oh! can’t we see in? I want to see it 
80.” 

A clear voice began to sing; and Tom 
listened, with a thoughtful face. 

‘‘ Angels,” he whispered at last. ‘‘ Angels 
ever bright and fair. I-used to know a 
somethin’ about angels, ‘An’ with the 
angels stand’; but I don’t know it now. 
Oh! It’s stopped.” 

**What’s angels, Tom?” asked Maggie, 
all a-quiver with delight. ‘‘ Tell me *bout 
eg 

‘‘Angels is beautiful things that flies,” 
said Tom, in alow tone. ‘I know now; 
they flies, like the birds. They’s got yellow 
hair—yellower than yours, Maggie—an’ if 
we're good, they come right down out of 
the clouds and carries us up with 'em to a 
great big house, where there's lots of kind 
folks and plenty to eat. Hush! Some- 
body’s comin’ out the winder.” 

The children fell back into the deep 
shade as a lady stepped out upon the bal- 
cony. The bright light seemed to follow her, 
and well it might; for it would not shine 
upon anything one half so beautiful in 
many a day—a gown of rosy pink, half 
shrouded by delicate lace; and above 
it rose a lovely face, surrounded by a halo 
of golden hair, that, as the light shone 
through it, seemed veritable gold. Only a 
moment she staid; then faded away into 
the bright window, leaving an impression 
upon the children’s eyes like that we havé 
when we turn from gazing upon a glorious 
sunset to the dull things of earth. 

‘* Get out o’ these grounds, you children!” 
said a tall figure, appearing at the front 
door. ‘‘ No place for you here. Go home 
to bed.” 

Out upoa the street they hurried, and 
walked some distance, in a frightened si- 
lence that Maggie was the first to break. 

**Was it a one, Tom?” she said. “It 
didn’t fly.” 

** Sometimes they don’t; only when they 
come to get us,I guess. I know it was one 
all the same. Let’s walk a Jittle fester, 
Maggie. 'Haps we’ll see some more. 'Haps 
they'll come for us tc-night. Ah! I wish 
they would!” 

‘Oh! I can’t, I can’t!” said poor Maggie, 
sinking down in the shade of a high wall. 
‘* My fee+’s so sore and I’m so sleepy.” 

So there was nothing for Tom to do but 
nestle down beside her; and their slumbers 
were guarded all the night long by angels 
more beautiful far than the vision they had 
seen. 

There was a great crowd in the Park, the 
next day at noon. Men, women aud chil- 
dren stood patiently waiting for some 
promised entertainment, and all eyes were 
turned to an enclosure, above which a 
great white dome was slowly growing 
against the blue sky. At last it sailed 
majestically from the earth, and stood re- 
vealed in all its beauty—a magnificent 
balloon. A great cheer arose as the fasten. 
ings were cast off and it shot rapidly up- 
ward. Presently it fell in with a rough, 
rollicking wind, that tossed and twisted it, 
and finally, taking it in a tight embrace, 
swept it down so near to the earth that the 
spectators expected every moment to see 
the little basket entungled in the tall trees. 
But on it swept. The Park was left far 
behind, and in a moment it was passing 
over the very spot where Tom and Maggie 
were making a scanty meal upon the re- 
mainder of the buns. 

They had wandered around the streets all 
the morning; and now, half sick from the 

exposure, their feet—used only to the earth 
floor of Old Mat’s cellar—bruised and 





bleeding from the rough stones, they sat 
by the fountain in the open square, 
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because the paper bag was empty and the 
sun shone fiercely upon them. 

The balloon came very near to the high- 
est jet of the fountain; sonearthat we will 
stand on tip-toe and see what is going on 
in the little basket. There are two men, 
who are evidently not afraid. They have 
made so many trips in the balloon that they 
feel perfectly safe; but there is some one 
else with them who has never been in a 
balloon before, and who is half dead with 
fright. It is Evelina Hortensia, her eyes 
wide open and her hair standing straight 
up from her head with fright; though the 
wind, perhaps, had a hand in it too. 

‘*Oh! toss over that doll!” said one of 
the mev. I promised Will l’d drop it over- 
board where some child would find it. 
He thought it would be fun to make some 
puor little wretch happy. Will’s a good 
boy.” 

Poor Evelina tried to scream; but, as the 
man took her by the shoulder, instead of 
around the body, she could not, and merely 
closed her eyes as she felt herself falling 
down, down, through the bright sunlight. 

‘*The angel! ‘The angel!” cried Maggie, 
running across the crowded street to where 
Evelina’s pink dress shone upon the green 
grass. Clasping her in her arms, Maggie 
tried to return toTom; but the great horses 
were coming fast all around her, and she 
stood stilla moment in the middle of the 
street, with Evelina Hortensia held close to 
her little, fluttering heart. Then all was 
black before her eyes, and Tom, way, way 
off, was screaming, ‘*Maggie’skilled! Mag. 
gie’s killed!” 


** Where have you been, Mamma?” asked 
Jeanie, as the carriage drove up, and her 
mother alighted. 

**T have been to the hospitals,” she said. 
‘‘l am going again this afternoon; and you 
may go with me, if you like.” 

Jeanie had frequently accompanied her 
mother upon these visits, They always 
took flowers and fruit; and all Jeanle’s old 
toys found their way to the Children’s Hos- 
pital. There was quite a collection laid 
aside for it now, and Jeanie had been look- 
ing forward, for several weeks past, to the 
day of their presentation. 

When they entered the large room, with 
the little white beds all ranged around, a 
cool breeze was blowing in the open win- 
dows, fanning the pale cheeks of some of 
the little sufferers, and lifting the hair off 
many a feverish forehead. On one bed, 
very near a window, the breeze was having 
quite a frolic with a rather unusual object. 
It was nothing more or less than pocr Eve- 
lina Hortensia. Her lovely blue eyes were 
wide open. She bad not been able to close 
them since she fell out of the balloon. Her 
hair retained its upright position, which 
might have been caused, in the first place, 
by the fright, but was made a permanent 
arrangement by a terribly fractured skull. 
She lay on the bre ast of a little child, over 
whose pinched fe atures a look of indes- 
cribable content and happiness played. 

The flutter of Evelina’s pink dress caught 
Jeanie’s eye. the moment she entered the 
room. Her mother led her directly to the 
little bed. ‘ 

‘Here is my little girl, come to see you, 
Maggie,” she said, as she smoothed back 
the hair from the blue eyes. Maggie gave 
Jeanie a long look; then her gaze rested 
on Evelina’s face, and, smiling faintly, she 
said, in a feeble little voice: 

‘The angel! See! The angel’s come, as 
Tom said. I saw it fy down. Would you 
like to have one come for you, little girl?” 

As Jeanie did not know what to answer, 
she only bent over, and kissed Maggie's 
cheek; then she kissed poor Evelina, and 
took one of her hands in hers, while the 
little, feeble voice went on: 

**The lady says an angel came for Tom, 
too, last night; but it was dark, and I 
didn’t see it. But he’s gone. See! He 
was there!” and she pointed to the cmpty 
bed next to hers. ‘‘1’m going, too, pretty 
soon, the lady says,” Maggie continued. 
‘I’m so glad my angel’s come. Pretty 
pink angel!” 

The nurse came, and spoke softly to 
Jeanie’s Mamma. 

*Did I tell you this morning about her 
brother?” she asked. 

‘He was so severely injured that he died 
in a few houre. When she was run over, 
he dashed right in among the vehioles, to 


go to her, and met the same fate. She may 
live a day or two, the surgeon says.” 

‘* We'll come to see you in the morning, 
Maggie,” said Jeanie’s Mamma,as they bade 
her good-by. 

But, before the next day dawned, the 
beautiful angel that we call the Angel of 
Death had come for little Maggie, and bore 
her in its strong, loving arms, far from the 
little white bed and earth’s pain and want. 

Evelina Hortensia returned to Jeanie’s 
home, and was put carefully away .in a 
drawer, only to be brought out occasion- 
ally when Jeanie’s Mamma told the story 
of little Maggie and her angel. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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WONDERS OF THE SEA. 


BY OHARLES K. BOLTON. 








Ir we knew all about everything around 
us, what a dull home this would be. The 
fact that there is a world of things to dis- 
cover, a mine from which to take unknown 
and priceless jewels, is a stimulus that 
makes life worth living. The great fields 
in science and astronomy have ecarcely 
been entered; and the sea, which occupies 
three-fifths of the surface of our earth, 
may be said to be still a mystery. The 
turbulent waves are like sentinels which 
guard the secreta of the deep; under their 
cover there are vast forests, exceeding 
those on the earth both in grandeur and 
beauty; there are mountains by the side of 
which our snow-capped summits are as 
children, and great plains, like those west 
of the Mississippi, or the pampas of South 
America. Our plains are covered with tall 
grass; but the lands of the sea are over- 
grown for miles with white, pink, and red 
coral, while here and there beautiful an- 
emones wave their delicate feelers in the 
current, or great fields of lacelike seaweed 
of all kinds and tints sway back and forth. 

At the depth of about thirty-five hundred 
feet the waves are not felt, and the temper- 
ature is the same, varying only a trifle from 
the ice of the pole to the burning sun of 
the equator. Through this calm water, 
warm currents, like rivers, flow for thous- 
ands of miles. In this vast arena, myriads 
of the finny tribe live, some in one place, 
others wandering about in bands a million 
strong, fighting, marrying, forming na- 
tions, building houses; and then die, or 
perhaps fall @ prey to the hungry whale or 
shark. While the sun is forming rainbows 
in the white-cap waves, there may be a 
carnage going on below, to which Auster- 
litz and Waterloo are not to be compared. 
There are snakelike fish, twenty feet long 
and an inch or two in breadth, sliding 
along in the mud, and others, resembling 
the cod, which swallow fish nearly four 
times their size, then lie imbedded in the 
mud and weeds for days, until the food is 
digested. A mile down the water has a 
pressure of over a ton to the square inch, 
and there may be found fish bearing a 
pressure of more than fifteen tons, which, 
if brought quickly to the surface, would 
burst, from want of force on the outside 
to bala nce that within. 

One of the first things a boy will do, on 
arriving at the seashore, is to taste the wa- 
ter to see for himself ifa whole ocean can 
be salt. If a box six feet deep were filled 
with sea water, and allowed to evaporate 
under the sun, there would be two inches 
of salt left on the bottom. Taking the av- 
erage depth of the ocean to be three miles, 
there would be a layer of pure salt 280 feet 
thic k on the bed of the Atlantic. If all the 
seas could be dried up, there would be 
1 000,000,000 cubic miles of common salt. 
Where a fresh-water river empties into the 
sea, the surrounding water is of course 
more free from salt; and where there is lit- 
tle outlet and continual evaporation, as in 
the Dead Sea, and Salt Lake, Utah, there is 
correspondingly more sediment to a thous- 
and parts. In the Dead Sea, the water is so 
dense that a man’s body will easily float. 
Salt is composed of little cubes, like crystal, 
which appear white when a number are 
laid on top of each other and the sun- 
light is kept from passing through. There 
are many other substances in sea water, as 
silver, arsenic enough to poison the whole 
world, chlorine, nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, 
and 80 on. 

The water ig colder at the bottom than at 





the surface. In Madagascar, near Africa, 





where it is 75° at the top, down four hun- 
dred and twenty tathoms the thermometer 
lowers to 51°. In the many bays and 
fjords on the coast of Norway, the water 
often freezes at the bottom before it does 
above; and sometimes, as the fishermen are 
out In their boats, the sea for miles will be 
suddenly filled with cakes of ice which 
have broken up and risen from the ground, 
endangering and often proving fatal to the 
frail boats which happen to be out. 

One of the greatest perils of the Atlantic 
is icebergs, which are very hard to see on a 
dark night until too late to be avoided. 
Not long ago an ocean steamer suddenly 
came upon one in the dark, and only a few 
boards were left to tell the story. Where 
it is very cold the water freezes as it comes 
down the rivers. The ice at the mouth is 
pushed out into the sea by that above, until 
it breaks off, when it floats south, some- 
times as far as New York. The greater 
part is under water, so that, if you see a 
mass of ice one hundred feet high, there 
will very likely be seven hundred feet 
below the surface to balance. As it moves 
on, the heat beneath melts away the bottom 
until it can stand no longer; then the great 
berg turns over and over, like a wheel, until 
it finds its equilibrium. 

Waves are very deceptive. To look at 
them in a storm one would think the water 
traveled. The water stays in the same place, 
but the motion goes on. Sometimes in 
storms, these waves are forty feet high, 
and travel fifty miles an hour; more than 
twice as fast as the swiftest steamer. Off 
the Cape of Good Hope, where the Indian 
and Atlantic meet, the waves rise to the 
hight of fifty or sixty feet, when vessels 
near each other are shut out of sight by a 
wall of water. The distance from valley tu 
valley is generally fifteen times the hight; 
therefore, a wave five teet high will extend 
over seventy-five feet of water. The mo- 
tion of a wave has wonderful power. In- 
stances are given where cannon have been 
wrenched from tbeir places in the mud, and 
thrown upon the beach, and where a full 
rigged man-of-war has been left high and 
dry upon the sand. The force of the sea 
dashing on Bell Rock light-house is said to 
be seve nteen tons for every square yard. 

Perhaps you wonder where all the water 
comes from that fills our greatrivers. The 
sun shows its wonderful power in its work 
upon the sea. The sunbeams draw the 
water out into the middle of the sea, then 
let it run back. That is the tide. It 
keeps a continus! motion throughout the 
ocean. But a more splendid current is 
that by evaporation. Every year, a layer 
of the eutire sea, fourteen feet thick, or a 
cube of t hirty miles (27,000 cubic miles) is 
taken up into the clouds. The winds bear 
their burden to the land, and the water 
comes down in rain upon the fields, to flow 
back at last through rivers, making a cir- 
cuit of many miles. 


The two most interesting problems of 
the present are, the depth and the life at 
the bottom of the deep. If the Atlantic 
were lowered 6,564 feet, the distance from 
shore to shore would be but half as great, 
or fifteen hundred miles. If lowered a 
little more than three miles (19,680 feet) 
there would be a road of dry land from 
New Foundland to Ireland. This is the 
plain on which the great Atlantic cables 
are laid. The depth is about the same all 
the way, and the land is some four hun- 
dred feet wide, as though it was constructed 
purposely for the cables, and is called 
Telegraph Plateau. The Mediterranean is 
comparatively shallow. A drying up of 
660 feet would leave three different seas, 
and Africa would be joined with Italy. 
The British Channel is more like a pond, 
which accounts for its choppy waves. Im- 
agine a miniature of the channel, 547 yards 
long, and from 86 to 240 yards wide, grow- 
ing narrower as it reaches the Straits of 
Dover. On this scale, the average depth 
would be two inches, and the greatest only 
two and a half—about 200 feet deep. That 
200 feet saved England, and probably Lon- 
don, from Napoleon, who waited weeks 
for a chance to cross, while the British 
ships sailed up and down, ready to destroy 
his transports. 

It has beén found very difficult to get 
correct soundings of the Atlantic. A very 
calm day must be chosen, or the boats will 
drift and the line not be vertical. Again, 





great care must be taken lest there be cur- 
rents below, to drag the line and so mislead. 
Until a few years ago no way could be 
found to bring up specimens of the bottom ; 
for the weight used to carry the line down, 
combined with the weight of the soaked 
rope, was too great. A midshipman of the 
Navy has overcome this difficulty. A shot, 
weighing thirty pounds, carries down the 
line. A hole is bored through the sinker, 
through which a rod of iron is passed, 
moving easily back and forth. In the end 
of the bar a cup is dug out, and the inside 
coated with lard. The bar is made fast to 
the line, and a sling holds the shot on. 
When dhe bar, which extends below the 
ball, touches the earth, the sling unhooks 
and the shot slides off. The lard in the end 
of the bar holds some of the sand, or what- 
ever may be on the bottom, and a trap 
shuts over the cup to keep the water from 
washing the sand out. When the ground 
is reached a shock is felt, as if an electric 
current had passed through the line. 

In latitude 86° 49’ South and longitude 
87° 6’ West, | the depth was found to be 
eight and three-fourth miles. The clay- 
like substance brought up was sent to Eu- 
rope and America, and found to be entirely 
composed of shells. The little animals 
probably lived on the seaweed in the Sara- 
gossa Sea until they died and dropped off. 
Then they floated along, sinkimg farther 
and farther until the gases were all out of 
their bodies, and finally sank to the ground. 
It is supposed that the whole ocean is cov- 
ered with a layer of these delicate little 
animals. Near the Fiji Islands Yoraminéf- 
era are found over a mile below the waves, 
An ounce of the same life from the Adriatic 
contained six thousand, and D’Orbigny es- 
timates in one pound from the Caribbean 
Sea nearly four million individual animals. 
Rear-Admiral Denham made soundings in 
latitude 20° 45’ South and longitude 87° 47’ 
West, and found a plateau eighty miles long 
and twelve wide, and anchored in mid 
ocean. When other vessels came by, the 
men could not believe their eyes when they 
saw a ship, with all sails furled, lying at 
anchor in the middle of the sea. The 
place was called Victoria Shoal. Here 
great numbers of whales raise their young, 
and sport in the shallow waters. 

Sometimes the water for thirty miles 
uround looks like a sea of fire, or again like 
milk. This effect is made by little insects 
swimming on the water, 800 of which make 


but asingle inch. Another beautiful sight 
is sometimes seen in the Bay of Biscay. 
The sea for miles sround is tinted a light 
red. This is caused by a marine plant, so 
small that in one square inch there are as 
many a8 25,000,000. One of the smallest 
animals in the ccean is the infusoria. It is 
round, like a globe, and one two-hundred- 
and-fitty-millionth of an inch in diameter; 
that is, if 250,090,0u0 were laid in a row, 
they would make only an inch; yet Ehren- 
berg says that they have great ae 
scme being the porsessois of two hundred 
sttmachs. Thivk of there being 200 
stcmachs in one two-hundred-and-fifty- mil- 
lionth of an inch! 
There are shapeless masses of brown 
sponge, beautiful coralline, waving their 
slender aims to and fro; long ribbon fish 
that gleam like burnished silver, and others 
with rows of phosphorescent light to 
brighten the depths; parrot fish, with gaudy 
feathers, browse upon the young tips of 
growing coral. *‘Fantastically-tormed lit- 
tle shrimp-like beings almost as transpar- 
ent as the water itse!f, and invisible but for 
the crimson and violet marks that bedeck 
their bodies, are sailing or shooting through 
the weedy groves. . . Then, like the 
demon ot the Paradise, comes stealing along 
the grim and hatetul shark, with his little 
green eyes of concentrated malignity.” 


CLEVELAND, O. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumeations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York. 








COMMON COMPARISONS, 


* * 
o#o o*#o 
As sees * as **e## 
o*#o0 o*#0o 
* * 


Left-hand: 1, A consonant; 2, to make an 
effort; 3, a color; 4, an affirmative; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Right-hand: 1, consonant ; 2, a man’s name ; 
8, herbage ; 4, request; 5, a consonant. 


ses * © era 
As ss ** as **7* 
see “se 
see ese 


Left-hand upper word, full of work ; second 
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old style or fo; fthird, to move; fourth, one of 
the most ancient of British cities. 

Right hend upper words (two), an insect; 
second word, a wild animal; third, parts of the 
head; fourth, at first. 


BEVEBSALS. 


1. Reverse to boast, and make dress. 

2. Reverse’ part of a house, and make a 
marsh, 

8. Reverse to glide along slowly, aud make an 
animal. 

4. Reverse fashion, 
city. 

5 Reverse a short letter, and make an English 
college. 

6. Reverse a strap, and make places of safety 
on the coast, 

7. Reverse a color, and make a poet, 

8. Reverse a musical pipe, and make an 
animal. 


and make an ancient 


DIAMOND BEMAINDERS. 


nm *# = & 
ep OOGC>*% 
*mo # ee HES 


The Diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, of him; 
8, not obscure ; 4, a pronoun of the female gen- 
der ; 5, a consonant. 

Diamond and remainders: 1, a consonant; 
2, a beverage; 3, a game of eards; 4, running 
away ; 5, made of ash; 6, the title of an [ndian ; 
7, a vowel. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. Ist. 
ANAGRAMS, 
1, ‘Adam Bede,” by George Eliot. 
2. “The Woman in White,” by Wilkie Collins, 
8. ** David Copperfield,” by Charles Dickens. 
4. “Peter Simple,” by Captain Marryatt. 
5. **Cousin Phillis,” by Mra. Gaskell. 
6. *‘ Jane Eyre,” by Charlotte Bronté, 
7. “John Halifax, Gentleman,” by Miss Mu- 
lock. 
8. “ Griffith Gaunt,” by Charles Reade. 
9. ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” by Miss Braddon. 
10. ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” by Mary Cecil 


11. ‘‘ Les Miserables,” by Victor Hugo. 
12. **Harry Lorrequer,” by Charles Lever. 
13. ‘*Madcap Violet,” by William Black. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Astronomer—Moonstarer. 


HOUR GLASS, 


DROP LETTER PUZZLE, 


1, Marry, Mary; 2, Lucky, Lucy; 8, Al- 
bert, alert; 4, Agnes, ages; 5, Lilly, lily; 6 
Walter, water ; 7, Scba, sea. 


THE BOY OF PROMISE, 
Baronet. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Only that which is honestly got is gain. 


Coronet. 








THE RESTORATION OF A WELL- 
KNOWN PHILADELPHIA LADY. 

Mrs. Maroaretta A. Barris the wife of a 
well-known undertaker, whose home is at Nine- 
teenth and Filbert Streets. For nearly twenty 
years she has been afflicted with rheumatism, 
which at times was s0 severe, so obstinate, and 
60 deep-seated, that the doctors, not knowing 
what else to do with her. treated her for can- 
cer in the stomach. Finully they gave up her case 
as hopeless. 

Did Mrs, Bair die, or did she continue her ex- 
istence as a suffering and hopeless invalid, 
ask? Neither the one nor the other, "She 
was cured, and that by the use of Compound 
Oxygen. Heaing of the case as a remarkable 
one, a reporter for a city paper calied upon her 
and,as will be seen by what follows, obtained an 
interview. 

** We found her,” he says in bis report of the 
case, ‘a8 active and cheerful a lady as we could 
wish to see. She told us the story of her long 
illness and wonderful cure, and permitted us to 
+ aby itint ype for the benetit of other sufferers. 

rs, Bair’s 8 narrative was in this wise.” 

‘‘ Nearly twenty. years ago I was attacked by 
rheumatism. At first it wasin m fingers ; then 
it went all over my body, and in 18 ventirely crip- 
pled me by settling in, my feet, Finally it took its 
most persistent hold in my left arm and shoul- 
der, causing me intense pain. It was so that if 
the sensitive part was touched ever so light, I 
would scream with agony. Severe shooting 
Pains darted through my whole system. My 
arm shrank in size, and hung helpless by n 
side. I could not use arm or hand even to comb 
my hair. Besides this, [had a cough, which 


duced almost to a skeleton. My doctor did his 
best for me; but he was powerless to afford me 
any real aid, and concluded that I could not live 
more than a few weeks at the furthest. 

* About this time, which was im the Spring of 
1881, my sister told me of a friend of hers who 





hes been wonderfully helped by Compound 


Or With hardly a hope of success, I began the 
Treatment. By Christmas, to my own and the 
surprise of all my friends, I was so much better 
that I could eat what other people ate, and could 
enjoy my meals as I had not enjoyod them for 
years previously. The nausea and womiting 
which used to follow on eating were now entirely 
gone. My arm and shoulder were nearly re- 
stored to their natural size. The settled rheu- 
matic pain had for the most part left me. Ina 
year after I began the Treatment I could use 
my arm and hand for ordinary purposes not in- 
volving heavy lifting. 

**T am now well as I have any right to expect. 
Tam no he 4 an invalid in any respect. See 
my arm: tlis restored just like the other! I 
can move about ree The pains have gone 
from my lungs and I have no more cough, As 
to rheumatism, it is gone long aqo. Ieat freely, 
and my digestion is good.” 

If you wish to een all about the Compotind 
Oxygen, write to Drs, Starkey & Paleo, 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, for their pamphlet. 

nt free. 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an ewcel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and itting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc.,in Cane. 

New and THOROUGHLY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces, 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
BOSTON. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 














Settees and Rockers. Strong, durable, and comfort- 
able. No light, trashy stuff, but good, honest home 
comforts. Special so to ole glenwy men. Send stamp 
far catalogue to LAL. 

, ew 


ottvitle, gnondega ate York. 

“ The os Sense chairs and settees o r. #in- 

clair are pb by any sect class of g0018, 
ouser, and desirin 

do yell to wi gomioate rand 

, fora cop 


tchtiome 6 various arti siete he } —-~ ~~ with 
aac schedule : of prices."—Sctentific American. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON 87., Brooxiyn, N.Y. 
for their Illustrated Cat 

logue and Price-list. Goods 

forwarded by mall or ex- 

















SEND: STAMP PRICE List 


M.J.PAILLARD &Co. 
680 BROADWAY’ NEW YORK. 


BIRD & CO. 
Gentlemen's Fall Styles Ready 


No. 49 NASSAU STREET. 








Absolu ne! we. wm not injure the finest 
shoe or lea’ %, je0y po bes bas ever used it. 
Sold by vena BA na ete “ae” 


BUTTON & OTTLEY. Mtrs.. New Vork. 
DUPLICATE $2 situs: 

WEDDING 
PRESENTS. isTON, 


i ood cor. Broome Street. 





stotish cases, at 
HALF regular 
quotations. Cash 
paid for old Sil- 
ver and Gold. 





WHO RIPPED THEIRIDRESSES 


FOR DYEING INSTEAD OF 
ING THEM TO EWANDOS: 


[aT a Bat od 2 West Mah St. LY. 








SENG FOR PRICE bisy 
RESALE, FED eves, MED NeEgeee: 
‘ for a book of s Psat Sak lank 


cuts, dc. 
JOBEPH WATSON. 10 Warr urray Street, New Yors 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC, 
Jersey, yin the great pine’ Bell 





ym te New 
etek: Gt 





mony; pe Se ‘ualaria 
eloctro-t walt, medi ish aaron, ona 
opt. “ist to, ae ny iet, witl bh or without Fegetthent. A a 


8. M.D,, Lakewood, N. J. 











PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th &St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Saratoga Geyser Water, 


number of persons than any 
Ey Be scenes at Waratoes 
ane ni shepate s more a more Rodi 
Water. t con’ caine mbined than, other than any pop thows 


New York Ci 

the beet rh ’ the 
sor wat t, an 
fz en ak e the German 


Saratoga waters 





H. Van au Bueay, 


on ft that w ¥ 
open I consid 
asa m Jome for fualgeetion. 
Surevey, Andover, N, B. 

poof the the oa ser for yore. i is invaluable 
of ursuite 
wor C relleves. trom io 
quiets REI nerves = gives pe sleep as 
can" 





'y over 
coti nD, 
ing else 








Send for price list of our cesent Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette, Portlands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green,” Can fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
* patty”? job. Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterloo. N. Y. 





lit DENIS HOTEL 


_TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner ilth St., N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 














TRAVEL. 


THe CHICAGO +" 


NORTH- 
WESTERN 


a RAleway. 
SHORT 1 ‘LINE 


Chicago, 
ouncil Bluffs, 
» Omaha. 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 

to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 

City, Cuan Council Bluffs, Omaba and all points West. 
It is also the 


SHORT LINE 
ST. PAUL OR "MiNNEAPOUS, 


And the best route to La Grosse, Ashland, 
lath, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all 8 oa 
in the Nerthwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, — and the ‘mining regions 
of lake Supe 

It is the TAKE SHORE and PARLOR 





CAR ROUTE between CHICAGO and 
PALAGE SLEEPIRA 
At ined La on through trains, 
CHICAGO 
oer 


eS ae 


10 nver, 
reuodinco. sro for 2 or any point in 


the Want 

or Northwest, ask the agent for tickets via the 
HR st accomm B. 

- Heant Mosca oe oC hers ‘ Agent, 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now epjoy my Patert Boots and Shoes. 


I am now menufecturing them on a lerge scale 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-liste, full instructions for self-measu1 ement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad end distorted feet to tymmetry end com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and oa rth we pt parr me either in material or 


worbmens p by any goods in an 


same Pp: ose who deri: 


country, and and mz lowest class 


eu putes in ever 


e 
te and pboes cog rend for my /ree eae aoe 


P nets ‘which will give price-list and all inseometion that is required, It will pay you 0 seenat aetbe puns i phlets 


preserve leather of all kin 
beaut 


for ladies’ t y 
tl, tse my Bea all Hinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, apd to make them soft and 


0 MeC REE. Inventor rm Manutfact urer of McCombe s 
Lanta, 82 Hast Penth  atreet. New York. Men a tion Tux \npurEnent. serene er tel 












* TAPANESE,.” 





STATH LINE. 


NEW YO ‘0 DUBLIN 
BELE 


atl Olyde 


DAY. » 
lt steam: an len 
tng sdvence im rates, iret Oobin only 


rything f rsions, 
at lowest roles. 0 live stock oar 


to 
clergymen. and favorable terms wo partive traveling to 
gether. Send for pamphlet ot information, with 
A 0, BH is Con Sogreal Agents. 
kaos, ropes wt toweat Vv Yopastien ferwepted 
r at 1 pu. BaLywip's 


tell parte 





Patented. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 
18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


25 Park Place, New York. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 
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farm wud Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be viad Ww recewe any 
practioal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel ep cially wierested.| 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY CON. 
GRESS. 


BY 5. W. 





POWELL. 





Tux Fourth Aunual Meeting of the American 
Forestry Congress, held in the beautiful Horti- 
cultural Halil, Boston, is,if we estimate it by the 
character and range of information and degree 
of earnestness of those who took part in its 
exercises a Very encouraging success. Judging 
by the size of the audiences, it would not be 
called so, This is, as a well-informed citizen 
of Boston assured me, in a great degree owing 
to the fact that no adequate means were taken 
tw inform the public that the meetings were to 
be held, or that they were of any particular im- 
portance, But the meetings have been of such 
tuterest to those who have attended them that 
they have for three days averaged eight or nine 
hours a day in listening to the papers and dis- 
cussions. 

Another good thing can be said for this fourth 
meeting. There has been a creditable freedom 
from the repetition of the commonplaces ot the 
subject. Of course this reiteration could not 
be altogether avoided or prevented, In time we 
may hope that there can be a previous sifting 
of the papers by a competent and somewhat 
merciless committee. At present that would not, 
for many reasons, be practicable. Bat whsn, now 
and then, during the three days, some well-mean- 
ing man has told us what we have heard so often 
about the ways in which trees benefit springs 
and streams, and the evil effects upon climate, 
health, commerce, manufactures, etc., of forest 
destruction, we have simply grinned and borne 
it. 

It is, after all, a little odd that those who take 
the pains to carefully write out their ideas, and 
come hundreds of miles to read them, do not 
happen to think that what would be very good 
iu w lyceum address, where the subject would be 
new to most of the audience, would not be quite 
adapted to a convention composed largely of 
those who have loug lain awake nights in anx- 
ious thought about these very things. It is one 
thiug to state to such au audience that such or 
such an object is desirable, or such and such 
av evil is dreadful and imminent. It is another, 
and a much more appropriate thing, to propose 
som thing new in the way of remedy. But, uow 
that I have freed my mind by this slight growl, 
I wish to say that a large parc of thetime I have 
kept my pencil flying to catch what I could not 
bear to jose, and this although I have for years 
read everything | could get hold of upon this 
important subject. Ic is doubtful whether the 
fuuds at the disposal of the Congress will per- 
mis the publication in full of many valuable 
papers ; and perhaps it may not be out of place 
to mention some of these, although the columns 
of Tue INDEPENDENT cannot make room for 
mention of many, Address of Welcome, by 
Mayor O’Brien, of Boston ; Annual Address of 
President Higby ; Report of Secretary Fernow; 
very practical addresses by Ex-Gov. Sterling 
Morton, of Nebraska, Hon. H. J. Joly, of Que- 
bec ; Arbor Day, by Professor Northrop, of Con- 
necticut ; Forest Economy of Canada, Hon, H., J. 
Joly ; Spark Arrestors for Locomotives, by J. N. 
Lauder, Supt. Motave Power O.C.R.R. ; Lumber- 
men’s Waste as a Fer.ilizer, by Secretary Fer- 
now; Arbor Days, Rev. N. H. Egleston, Wash- 
ington ; Sea Coast Planting, W. C. Strong, Bos- 
ton, 

These are, perhaps, half of the really mmpor- 
tant papers and addresses, and several others 
could not be read for want of time. Many of 
the i1npromptu discussions have been exceed” 
ingly piquant. 

The address of the Hon. Norman J. 
Coleman, National Commissioner of Ayg- 
riculture, was full of practical points put in a 
straightforward and rousing way. There is no 
need to fear that the Department of Agriculture 
under his administration will not do all the very 
limited sum at its disposal ($10,000) permits. It 
should be at least $50,000, and he would find a 
paying use for every dollar of it. The forest 
products are now $800,000,000 in value per an- 
num, and while that vastly exceeds the wheat, 
corn, meat, wool or cotton crop, none of these 
are in danger of reduction in amount or quahty 
in the near future; yet that is indisputably the 
case with forest products, and no department of 
tue General Goverameat can do s0 much to 
avert the tureatened calamity, or do it to so 
good an advantage asthe Department of Agri- 
culture, 

It was very gratifying to learn from one of 
his brisk talks that when, not long since, there 
was e® gathering of inateuc.ora in Agrieulwral 
College at Washington, he urged upon them— 
and as there i+ regson to think with good suc- 
cess—the necessity of commencing at once to 
plant at their different schools some tractof land 





which would serve both for an experiment sta- 
tion and an object lesson in arboriculture. At 
the present, while there are forty-two of these 
institutions that have received liberal allot- 
ments of land from the General Government, 
there are but a few who have done anything 
toward instruction in forestry. This is all 
wrong, and should be amended at once. 

Another important,point was bronght out by 
Ex-Governor Morton, of Nebraska, the‘origina- 
tor of Arbor Day (which is now observed by 
fifteen states). We have heard much of the 
late very gratifying increase of rainfall in what 
was known as the Great American Desert. It is 
not bevanse the area of woodland has increased 
s0 much in proportion to the entire area 
affected as that broken prairie soil retains 
twelve times as much moisture as the unbroken 
soil, this being ascertained by careful and exact 
tests, So, instead of running off to the streams, 
this moisture remains and cooly the soil and the 
air above it, and thus further precipitation is 
facilitated. 

Yet trees, fit for fuel, have greatly increased 
as a consequence of settlement, which has to a 
considerable degree, by stopping prairie fires, 
favored’ the spread of the natural groves. In 
mapy towns of Nebraska, where cord wood a 
few years ago was worth six, eight, and ten dol- 
lars per cord, is now, although the population 
using it has vastiy increased, worth only three 
dollars, It may be, however, that this is due to 
the building of railroads making it possible to 
get coal at rates which render it unnecessary to 
use wood if it costs more than three dollars per 
cord, 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, who has for 
many years traveled extensively in the South on 
educational work, in a finely written and earnest 
paper, entitled ‘‘ The New Version of the Chil- 
dren in the Wood,” said that thefforests of the 
South are in great danger from two causes—the 
rapid acquisition of large blocks of them by 
Northern capitalists —and especially those from 
Michigan—and also from the lack of intell- 
gence of a large part of the population of the 
South, who can, with great difficulty, be brought 
to see that a product that they always con- 
sidered as coming of itself in an embarrassing 
abundance can ever become scarce, or that, if it 
did, such scarcity woul] be a calamity ; and yet, 
if the South is ever denuded it will run down 
very rapidly, and it will be exceptionally hard to 
get it reclothed with trees, 

As an offset to this, he comforted himself and 
us with the thought that the Southern people 
have a great capacity for moving in a mass, and 
with a rash whenever their feelings are warmyl 
touched. Asan instance of this, he referred to 
the suddenness and unanimity with which they 
seceded, andthe courage with which they eu- 
dured the calamities which followed that act. 
‘““Now,” said he, “if, through the schools, 
Arbor Day, and the press, the rising generation 
then can be touched upon the side of their 
sentiments and emotions, they may be rallied 
toefforts against this very serious peril.” 

A Committee on Legislation was appointed, 
with Ex-Governor Morton, of Nebraska, at its 
head, to draft and urge the passage of lawa, both 
by Congress and State Legislatures, which will 
be calculated to promot» the interests of forestry. 
Much has been lost heretofore for the lack of 
both theinitiative and the guidance which such 
a committee could furnish. 

Seven sessions of three hours each, every 
moment crowded with work, two excursions, 
much individual talk outside of the sessions, 
besides making caretul abstracts of several im- 
portant papers read only by title, have furnished 
your correspondent with so much material that 
is of great interest that what can be touched 
upon ina single article mast of necessity be 
only as a drop in the bucket. After severe 
editing, tne published proceedings will be apt 
to maky a thick pamphlet, which is the very 
least that the importance of the subject will 
demand. 
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THE STATE FAIR. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXHIBITION. LARGE EN- 
TRIES AND LARGE RECEIPTS, 








BY AGRIOOLA. 





Tue forty-fifth anuual exhibition of the State 
Agricultural Society has to-day (Sept. 16tn) 
closed ; and it has been one of the most success- 
ful ones in all respects ever held, The weather 
has been favorable and the attendance large. 
The gross receipts at the gates will he from 
$24,000 to $25,000. Last year, at Elmira, they 
Were only $15,533; and the year before, at 
Rochester, they were $13,285 ; so that it will be 
seen this year’s attendance bas been Jarger by 
several thousand dollars than for any year since 
1882. That year,at Utica, the receipts were 
nearly $31,000, and in 1881 at Albany, they were 
$30,000. 

In respect to entries this year is not quite up 
to last, although it is surpassed by no year 
previous to 1884. The total number of entries 
this year was 8,251; for 1884 they were 3,591; 
for 1888, 3,197; for 1882, 2,925, aud so on, 





There was, however, an increase in the number 
of entries, this year, in the poultry department 
of one hundred, owing to the fact that the pre- 
mium list had been carefully revised, and fan- 
ciers a6 well as farmers were allowed to com- 
pete, which, we understand, has not been the 
case before. Also in the Manufacturers’ Hall 
the entries were increased by two hundred, As 
your farmer readers may be interested in know- 
ing how large the entries were in the several 
departments, I submit the list as taken from 
the printed catalogue, and compared with those 
for 1884. Cattle—Shorthorns, 65 this year 
against 93 last; Devons, 51 against 80; Here- 
fords, 32 against 20; Ayrshires, 132 against 
116; Holsteins, 29 against 158; Jerseys, 170 
against 183; Guernseys, 13 against 62. Of 
horses there were 223 against 335; sheep, 453 
against 448; swine, 214 ayainst 185; poultry, 
706 against 606 ; implements and machines, 385 
against 353; farm producv, 728 against 893. 

While the entries, as we have said, are slight- 
ly under last year’s, the quality of stock and 
general character of tho exhibits is equal to and 
in many respects, superior to those of any pre- 
vious fair, The horse show was exceptionally 
fine. 

Farmers are, of course, interested in fine 
stock, but not less so in farm machinery ; and 
the exhibit in this department was certainly 
worth going many a long mile to see, All over 
the broad compass encircled by the tracks were 
placed the numerous implements for assisting 
the farmer in his work, and most of them were 
exhibited in complete working order and in 
operation, thereby showing their modus oper- 
andi, much to the satistaction uf the farmers. A 
curiosity to many of our Eastern tillers of the 
soil was the road-engine which went steaming 
about as if on the iron rails, On the vast 
prairies of the West, or upon the level lands of 
the western section of our own state, this 
‘steam horse ” must be an immense advantage ; 
but where hills abound, as they doin most East- 
ern Stater, the “horse,” without the “ steam,” 
must still be the farmer’s greatest friend and 
helper. Bat to glance even hastily over these im- 
plements, and to compare them with the meager 
number and the crude inventions of a like na- 
ture, even no longer ago than when this Asso- 
ciation held its first show, is to contemplate the 
wondrous vhanges wrought in the farmer’s be- 
half by those men who have given their brain- 
work to help the tiller of the soil in his hand 
work. The advance in this direction is one of 
which the agriculwiral world may indeed be 
proud, 

Another interesting place to visit was Dairy 
Hall. It was simply packed with things useful 
and beautiful; for, though the name may indi- 
cate somewhat the nature of the exhibits shuwn 
within it, is might be misleading in certain in- 
stances. Farm produce of almost every name 
and nature is here ; and so are the fine exhibits 
of ‘things to wear, things to see, and things to 
hear.” To describe half the things here worthy 
of description would take more space than we 
are allowed.; but we call attention to one exhibit 
worthy of special mention—vwz., the display 
sent from the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Dr. Sturtevant, the excellent director, 
did not enter his ‘‘farm produce” to compete 
with any private exhibitions, but rather to in- 
struct and edify the public, with reference to 
the lines of work there carriedon. There were 
forty-nine varieties of wheat, showing the com- 
parative length of the heads and the straw, also 
the size and color of the grain. Oats num- 
bered thirty-one varieties, and barley twelve, 
while over nine hundred “ vegetable growths,” 
as a circular from the station terms it, were also 
shown. Besides this were samples of insecticides, 
and the apparatus used in applying them. Per- 
haps the most interesting part of this excellent 
display was the show of potatoes. One plate 
each of oae hundred and twenty-two varieties 
was shown. Each plate contained the entire 
product from asingle eye planted, whatever the 
product might be, small or large, good or bad. 
When compurisons between varieties are to be 
instituted at the Experiment Station, the single- 
eye method is adupted, not to get the largest 
product, but because all varieties are then prac- 
tically on the same basis, The entire display 
was a most creditable one to the institution, 
and agreat addition to the attractiveness of the 
fair. 

But we must not stop to particularize. On 
Saturday, the children from various schools in 
the city were present, and were wild with delight 
at the sights to be seen. On Tuesday, Governor 
Hill was present, though without escort and 
without display. On his entering the large 
hall, a bouquet was presented him, and the 
several musicians, by pre-arrangement, wel- 
comed his Honor with appropriate music, Es- 
corted by the President of the Society, Hon. 
James W. Wadsworth, he examined the various 
departments with evident satisfaction, 

The first time the State Fair was held in Al- 
bany was in 1842, when the father of the pres- 
ent chief official was president. This season is 
the eighth, and it would be difficult, indeed, to 
find grounds better adapted for fair purposes 

than these. Under efficient management, with 
go0d weather and al] the requisites for a good 





show, this one has proved such in every sense of 
the word, 
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HOW PEAT IS GATHERED FOR 
FUEL. 


Tue gathering of the peat harvest in many 
parts of Ireland and Scotland is a matter of 
much importance to the inhabitants, a wet sea- 
son seriously interfering with the necessary op- 
erations. The cutting commences early in the 
season, 88 800n a8 the Winter and Spring rains 
have drained off the surface. In Ireland a long, 
narrow tlip, measuring from three to siz feet 
across, is cleared to the depth of a foot or so of 
the light, spongy peat and heather which form 
the surface. Extending back from this a certain 
space of surface, called in some districts a swarth, 
is leveled and prepared for the reception of the 
blocks of peat, which, as they are cut, are 
spread closely upon it to dry. The peat, or 
tuft, as it is almost invariably called in that 
country, is cut into narrow, rectangular blocks, 
from one foot to eighteen inches in length. The 
implement used in cutting, called a slane, some- 
what resembles a spade, with a flat piece of steel 
attached to the bottom at the right side, and 
turned up at right angles. The blocks are cut 
from the mass, with a downward thrust of the 
implement, the arma alone being used, without 
the assistance of the foot, as in an ordinary 
spade. After the blocks have lain for some 
time, and the sides and upper surfaces have 
dried somewhat, they are turned, and then placed 
on end iu small stacks, which are piled together 
in larger heaps after the drying process has ad- 
vanced. The work ot cutting, turning, and stack- 
ing the peat is not such an unpleasant occupation 
as might be supposed. Itis cleanly work enougb, 
There is no need to handle the peat in a wet 
state, though even then it does not stain or stick 
to the hand or person, and has no unpleasant 
smell, When it has dried somewhat, it is light, 
clean, and easy tu handle. It is unusual to cut 
the peat down to the level of soil beneath, the 
produce of the lower layers, although most val- 
uable as fuel, drying into hard and brittle trag- 
ments, which do not bear hundling or removal. 
When the upper matter becomes exhausted, the 
remainder is sometimes dug out, mixed with 
water, and kueaded with the hands and feet. It 
is then cut into square blocks, and dried in the 
ordinary way. The peat bogs of lreland ought 
to be a source of cor siderable profit to that coun- 
try; and but for the low heating power of peat, 
which renders it unfit for use as fuel for manu- 
facturing purpuses, they would no doubt have 
long ago led to the development in that country 
of industrial and manufacturing activity similar, 
on a small scale, to that produced by coal in 
England. To remedy this defect in peat as a 
fuel various processes have been tried for com- 
pressing it so as to get rid of the large percvent- 
age of water always present in the best dried 
samples. These experiments have not, up to the 
present, met with any great success when tried 
ona large scale. Well-dried peat contains as 
much as twenty per cent, of water; and even 
when most of this is expelled, unless the peat is 
rendered compact and water-proof by some 
process, its spongy texture causes it to reabsorb 
a large proportion of moisture from the atmos- 
phere.—N. Y. Times. 
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TESTING EGGS. 


At this season of the year many nests will be 
found in out-of-the-way places, where fowls 
have stolen away with the laudable intention of 
hatching a brood without molestation. Earlier 
in the season a nest thus discovered with a good 
setting of eggs is better lefs alone. A brood of 
chickens is more desirable than eggs to sell at 
low prices. Now the eggs are worth more than 
late-hatched chickens would be, especially 
of the less hardy breeds, It is desirable to find 
some method of determining whether the eggs 
are good. We kuow none better than rolling a 
paper inacone shape, placing the egg in the 
large end, and looking through it at the sun. If 
it shows clear, the egg is goud, no matter how 
disvolored the shell may be from rains or dews. 
An egg should never be shaken to test its sound- 
ness. Doing so, even with perfectly fresh 
specimens, breaks the film which separates the 
yolk from the white, and, running together, the 
two seon become worthless. 

An egg that has been laid but a few days will 
rattle if shaken, from evaporation of the sub- 
stance of the egg through the shell, Yet, if 
used at once, this egg may be perfectly good. A 
discolored egg rarely keeps good long; for al- 
most every one who sees it gives it a ehake to 
see whether it is fresh or not. This habit of 
shaking eggs to test them should be discon- 
tinued. [t at once destroys the vitality of most 
so shaken, and is the main reason why eggs 
transported long distances usually hatch poorly. 
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PLANTS BLEEDING. 


Many plants will bleed when wounded; in- 
deed, most will bleed, if wounded when in the 
full tide of growth, for a time, till the wound 
begins to heal. When the sap is in full flow up- 





wards in Spring, if the trees be wounded, some 
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bleeding, more or leas, will ensue. In the case 
of the grape vine, the bleeding will continue, 
unless stopped by artificial means, till the leaves 
begin to unfold. The fig will bleed copiously 
when the growth is pinched in Summer. 
Though the sap may consist chiefly of water, it 
is hard to believe that excessive bleeding does 
not cause injury. Various substances bave 
been recommended for dressing wounds to stop 
bleeding in vines, etc., such a8 searing witha 
hot iron, sealing up the wound with hot wax, 
thrusting the wounded cane into a raw potato, 
and dressing the wound with painters’ knotting. 
The latter plan is a good one if done at the time 
the branch is seveced, before the sap begins to 
exude in any quantity.— ‘ottage Hearth. 
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WATER IN THE SOIL. 


As soon as rain-water enters the soil it be- 
comes very different from its character wien 
falling through the air. If particles of soul 
contain nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potesh in 
soluble condition, the water at once appropri- 
ates these, and holds them until drawn upon by 
growing plants. Hence, frequent watering isa 
partial substitute for manuring. In a moist 
growing seasun, any soil, excep; one absolutely 
sterile, will furnish considerable pliant food. 
Experiments made in growing trees in pure 
saud, kept wet by water procured by distillation, 
seem to show that water in the soil has some 
power in disintegrating and making availaLle 
the nitrogen which is also in she soil in contact 
with the moisture. This seems to be the most 
plausible theory to account for plant growth in 
excess of what can be explained by the waste of 
fertility in the soil itself. 

AS ASS eee 


RED CLOVER. 


Tue moat profitable agent that can be em- 
ployed for increasing the fertility of those ex- 
hausted New England soils adapted to its 
growth is undoubtedly red clover. Several 
years sinee the celebrated agricultural scientists, 
Lawes and Gilbert, observed that, while soils of 
their experiment fields, in which potatoes, 
cereals, and other crops were cultivated without 
manure, continually grew poorer in nitrogen, 
that important element of plant food in a simi- 
liar soil, on which clover was grown under the 
same conditions, increased in quan:ity. Clover 
appears to be one of the few plants which possess 
the power of appropriating to its use the free 
nitrogen contained in the air. It will require 
the aid of manure or some other fertillizer to 
start the first crop. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS. 

Tas house, engaged in the manufacture of brass 
andcopper goods, lamps and fixtures, chandeliers 
and silver-plated ware, was founded in 1863, and is 
one of the oldest and most extensive of its kind. Its 
New York offices are at 25 Park Place and 22 Murray 
Street; Boston office at 14 Federal Street; and Phila 
delphia office, 06 Commerce Street, while its manu. 
factories are located at Waterbury, Conn., and are the 
largestin the entire manufacturing district of that 
state. 

The vast strides made in the application of electric- 
ity to the practical usages of every-day life has devel- 
oped an enormous demand for material, and ap- 
pliances for its use. They were among the first to en- 
ter thie field, and have succeededin building up a 
trade second to none in the country. They have done 
much themselves, and have encouraged inventors in 
such a way as to have secured the latest and moat ap- 
proved improvements in wires, carbons and carbon 
plates, insulators, etc., demanded by the electric 
light, the telephone, telegraph, and motors, 

This concern manufacvures cold rolled copper in 
all numbers, and makes hard rolled copper for 
dynwmo brushes to order, They are also the sole 
agente for the Forest City Carbon Manufacturing 
Company, whose factories are at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and who manufacture a full line of electric light car- 
bons and carbon plates of the very finest quality. 
These carbons give excellent sat.afaction to all who 
have used them, being entirely free from the weak 
points which have been so much complained of as the 
cause of sputtering in the light, and they are beyond 


question the best and most reliable carbo 
mode. Special sizes and Jenytha are furnished to 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


The ¥ 


Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

3 Numbers (postage free)....... meieen eS 
39 (9 mos.) (postage tree... - 22, 
26 ai (6 moa,) - 189 
17 * (4 moa.) Fee 100 
13 (3 mos,), 4  dtocoesestecgnoe ee 
4 . (1 month), © eoccaccccengibecse Ae 
2 . (2 weeks), ee 


1 Number (1 week), 

One subscription two years 

One subscription with one Ew subscriber, in 
ONE FOMILANCE.......0.cseccrerecerersscenceserees 

One subscription with two NEW aubeeribers, in 
one remittance. . bed é 

One subscription three years... pee 

One subscription with three xEw " subsoribers, 








One subscription four years... ......sseseeeeeess 
One subscription with four »zw subscribers, in 


ONE FEMILANCE, .,,, 0.00. sseeeeceeeerceveneeress --10 00 
One subscription five yoars,...........0:s000+ sever OO 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 


ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FRom SuB- 
BORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order thatany one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription ase 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can pe remitted by 
postage stam,s. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end ays the time 
for which payment ia made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

697” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

ta" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafta, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
mien money oo os ame i The pres. 

Oy we pro 
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ven on the y: wr address lal i of 
a cK o ‘Tenew two or 
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subscription. 

ae R =NEW subscription 
received. But when tage stamp is 
. Bu ” & 
therecelpt wil be pent by malt. _ 
nenars A oF nO. 1a eo 5 Bo. 10 3 Fleet bet he 
and 7 -t8, 
THE (INDEPENDENT, 

New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 


1885. 


Orage first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Taz INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of euch pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 

aR, S ES Sa EO 


P.-0. Box lack 87, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSS %TION 
Rrodersyh to the tebowigg t- adie to the column.’ 


Fess Pers 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














FALL AND WINTER—1685. 


CARHARTT, 


THE 


CLOTHIER, 
BROADWAY, 


CORNER 
CANAL ST., 
NEW YORK, 
OFFERS THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN, THE 
CITY OF 


MEN'S, YOUTH’S, BOY'S AND CHILDREN'S 


CLOTHING, 
BOY’S HATS AND CAPS, 
SHIRTS AND SHIRT-WAISTS. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO CHIL- 
DREN'S DEPARTMENT. 





HONEST GOODS. 
PERFECT FIT. 

POPULAR PRICES. 
EVERYTHINGGUARANTEED. 





Send for samples and directions for self-meas- 
urement, with fashion plate, 

N. B.—This establishment was conducted for 
sevefi'een years under the trade-mark of BALD- 
WIN the CLOTHIER, The change is in the 
name only, notin ownership or management. 


— 
STEAM HEATING 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


W atches 


2 
SPECIALTY TZ, 
Importers’ & Mauufacturers’ 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, RICH 
JEWELRY, AND 
SILVER S-» 


Having enlarged our store and made extensive im- 
peeve ments, we are the better enabled to display our 
ange and choice stock. 











et side elevated trains stop at Courtlandt Street, 
near rear Of Benedict Building en minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS of the CITY TIME, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Courtlandt Street. 


Established 1821. 


VILLA PAINTS 


For Oviside and Laside Painting, 


Not a New Paint. 
Fifteen Years in Use. 
Made trom Pare Pigments. 
Have More Body, 
Greater Covering Capacity, 
Are More Durable, 
Give Setter Satistaction, 
Are More Highly Recommended 
Than other paints in common use, 


Vina Palwts WRAR BVENLy, and thus Do wor sror. 
They are the Most Eoonomicat, and therefore the 


BEST PAINTS. 


Samy le cards, showing nearly forty choice tints, and 
circulars, with numerous testimonials of the strong- 
est kind, sent on application, 


1833. 1885. 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers 

Providence, R. I 
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BYRR TONE | CHEAPEST 8 BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTE E 
GIVE >ATISFACTION 
YR MONEY REFUNDEC 


T 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHA KAESTNERa C° 












1 bunch of Pansies, 4x5 inches. 

1 bunch of Roses and Buds, 4x5 inches. 

Is og Daisies, 4x5 inches. 

1 single Rose and Bud, 2x2 inches. 

1 single Daisy and Forget-me- Not, 2x2 inches. 
“ of Golden Rod, 4 inches high. 


1 spr 


Teaches, also, how to stamp Plush, Felt, &c. 
sington, Plush Kibbon, and other stitches. Also how to do 
on and Lustre Painting, &c. 

Patterns contained in this outfit are all useful and desirable, 
for stamping Hat-bands, Lamp and Table Mats, Tidies, Doylies, 


LADIES, 
DO YOUR OWN STAMPING, 


With our new ONE DOLLAR Outfit. 
a Yon can ORY ty cone 7 Nadal ny = 9 ng, 


+35 Parchment ne Genging © ae 
26 soisinks, ‘size 1 in., for Hat-bands, Handkfs, &e. - 35 
strated Book of et Sqaryem 


Patterns, fall size,  Fotall 


on in Kensi mgton 


- 10 
~ ag iH pattern,) - AS 
at Stamping Powder AS 

ce of Fels, with design , Te all ‘ready to work, 
with skein of Crewei and Needle, 35 
Retail Value, 95.00 


Teaches the Ken- 


Towel Racks, Lambrequins, Splashers, &. 


1 vine of Leaves, 144 inches wide. 


1 strip of Scallops for 8) 
1 Vine with Scallop, 2% inches wide. 


1 sprig of Bachelor's Button, 3% inches high. 1 Braiding Vine, 2 inches wide. 


; sprig of Daisies, 4 inches high. 
sprig of Smilax, 5 inches high. 
single Buttercup, 2x2 inches. 
i cluster of Strawberries, 244x3 inches. 
l sprig of Asters, 2x3. 


1 Braiding Vine, 1} inches wide. 


1 outline design, Boy rm 4 aoe 8 
1 little Girl, 5 inches high 
1 Kitten, 3 inchee ig hig 


1 sprig of Forget-me-Nots, 1x2 inches. 1 little Bu 


1 sprig of Barberries, 3 inches high. 
1 bouquet of Daisies and Forget-me-Nots, 5x6 in. 


1 growing Sontge © of Violets, for Lambrequins, &.) 1 design, Two Owls on Branch. 


5 inches 


1 vine of Roses, i inches wide. 


1 little Bird. 


1 vine of Daisies and Ferns, 2% inches wide. 
1 vine of Point Russe Stitches, 146 inches wide. 


Several Snow-flake ome for C Jrazy Patchwork. 
irts, Infant's Blankets, &. 


design of Crying Child for work ing Tid 
ing, : 


1 Bird, 4x5 inches, 





1 Star and Anchor. 
1 design of Child’s Face. 


With this Outfit you can learn the art of the Kensington Embroidery. You can learn Perfo- 


rated Stamping. and do your own Stamping. 
articles of Kensington Embroidery. 
and do Embroidery for others. 
now doing n oy 

ol 


ecnt in a box 


Youcan adorn your house with hundreds of beautiful 


You can teach the art of Kensington Embroidery and Stamping, 
Many young ladies who began business with our Embroidery Outfit, are 
r business in thei: »wn homes. Remember, the entipe Outéit will “be 
egistered for 10 cents additional. 


waioas'seut®* World Manufacturing Co, 122 Nassau Street, New York 


N, B. —Please mention Tae INDEPENDENT, in ordering. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


=i eee Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES: WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the 


PRESENTATION ARTICLES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Table. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable 


and best Australian w 
and 
thus en. 


in oT mare They are made of the finest silk 


ae | their so a 
Sint meta eas Ak 
any a* 
Priestios Trade-mark, abe im two 6 rd 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This pater never varies. A marvel of purity 





reng’ ore 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be po sold in competition 


= the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phate powders. Bold only t in cans. ~ 








METALLIC SHINGLES, 


We call the attention of Architects and Builders to our cele- 
brated Iron-Clad Plates and Dove-Tail Tin Shingles, which we guar- 
antee storm proof, and satisfactory in every case. 
some of the finest churchcs, school-houses, and private residences in 
the country with these plates, and we can reter to every one of them. 


Among others, we have covered this season 
COUNTY BUILDINGS, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
STATE CAPITOL, Boise City, Idaho, 
MEMORIAL HALL, Rome, N. Y. 
CHURCH OF GOOD SHEPHERD, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEWIS AVENUE CHURCH, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD, 156th Street and Sixth Ave, 


129th Street and Third Ave. 


CRESCENT —_— Plainfield, New Jersey. 
CONNECTICUT RIVER LUMBER CO., Mt. Tom, Mass., 


and innumerable Private Residences, School-Houses, Barns, &c, 


For samples, prices, &c., apply to 


W.&B. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 Cliff Street, N. Y. 





DOUCLAS, 





We have covered 










MIDDLETOWN, 
ow 


e Bt.,” Chi 
a mentpmaccmnte OF 
PUMPS. 
je Ra 


OLUM BIAS 
ICYCLES “(7-6 "E5 


&T RIGYGLES - 22StoN'* 






















call at No.8 g vores, FS 
mail, from Sanford Bee 


LIQUID GL 


M mfactavers 
and Mechanice on on pelt e best yt -, 


fester gona corde Spice sie 
Rasa Cement Co Clouecte, Mass, FREE eo FREE 















TAKE SOLID © WFORT 
“by wearing 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 

‘Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1881. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 

Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


“CANTON BLEACH” 


Cotton Goods, bleached by the 
Canton Mtg. Co., by the new 
“Toppan Process,” are now being 
sold at retail. 

They contain no filling or arti- 
ficial weight, will not turn yel- 
low, and are fully shrunk; will 
sew easier and wear longer than 
any Cotton Goods bleached by 
the old process. 

Full strength guaranteed, and 
tender goods an impossibility. 
Every woman who uses Cotton 
Goods can fully appreciate this 
guaranty. 

As this company are the sole 
owners and users of this Bleach- 
ing Process, see that Cotton 
Goods are stamped “Canton 
Bleach.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT PREss @] AND 23 KOs STREET, 








